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1951 SHEPHERD 18’ V-Drive Convert- 
ible Runabout speeds along up to 35 mph, 
seats six and offers outstanding design, 
style and workmanship. Features include 
new tuflex windshield, clipper bow, di- 
vided front seats, gas and shift throttle 


on the steering column. Powered with 
Chrysler 125 h.p. V-Drive 1.42:1 reduc- 
tion gear engine, this new Shepherd has 
plenty of zip. For years Shepherd has used 
and recommended Texaco Marine Motor 
Oil. 
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R more fun afloat, the man to see is 
your Texaco Waterfront Dealer, and 


the products to use are Texaco— 


Texaco Marine Motor Oil, for example, is 
the expert’s choice for clean, carbon- and 
sludge-free engines. Make it your choice for 
more power, more zip—a sweeter running 
motor that’s thrifty with fuel. Texaco Marine 


TEXACO 


TEXACO 
Naaing moron o% 


MARINE 


APPROVED 


AMERICA’S 
LEADING BOAT 
AND ENGINE 

BUILDERS 

USE AND 


RECOMMEND 
TEXACO MARINE 
MOTOR OIL 


y IN THE 
ENGINE 


Motor Oil also protects internal engine parts 
against rust during lay-up periods. 


Your Texaco Waterfront Dealer is a good 
man to know. His complete line of famous 
Texaco Marine Products and cruising aids add 
up to greater economy and more fun afloat 
for you. The Texas Company, Marine Sales 
Division, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 


YacutinG, December, 1951, Vol. 90, No. 6. Published monthly by Yachting Publishing Corporation at 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. $5.00 a year, 
50 cents a copy. Entered as Second Class matter at the Post Office at New York, N.Y., under the Act of March 3. 1879. 
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FAIRFORM FLYER 
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What Size Fisherman? 


For those who would rather piscatorily sweat than eat, the Fairform Flyer 
provides the ultimate in fast, seaworthy Sports Fishermen in models to 
suit the requirements of the most fastidious sportsman. Ability to maintain 

see f ili ‘thout rolli k th OFFSHORE 48, preferred by many 
speed at sea and the propensity for trolling without rolling mark the yachtsmen for extended off-shore fishing. 


Fairform Flyer as outstanding in the piscatorial world. Roomy Aft Cockpit for chairs and fish 
box. Transom Door and Platform sim- 
plifies boating the big ones. 
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The MENEMSHA 34 is an outright sport fisherman with Flying The SPORTSMAN 40, with optional low fishing stern, is a 


Bridge and accommodations for sleeping three. Maintains a sea versatile all-around sportsman with Flying Bridge and cruising 
speed of over 20 knots. Top speed 30 MPH. accommodations for four. 





The ORTEGA 40 is a complete yacht, sleeps four or six. Dual The SPORTSMAN 45 with low stern, is a deluxe deep sea fishing- 
Elevated Controls for fishing and cruising. Ideal for the sportsman cruiser, gasoline or diesel powered. Sumptuous accommodations 4 
with a cruising wife. for four or five in two cabins. af 
These outstanding Fairform Flyers have proven functionally superior by sportsmen all | 

over the world. What size do you want? |} 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION FLORIDA MARINA 
ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY, LAKESHORE BOULEVARD, ORTEGA RIVER 


Post OFFICE Box 6336 JACKSONVILLE 5, FLORIDA TELEPHONE 2-1126 








—and you'll see why 


WELIN CRUISERS 








CHECK Yrn0 YOU'LL CHOOSE A WELIN CRUISER. 


$4980 


* (Specifications and prices subject to change without notice.) 












WELIN 26 FT. 
CRUISERS FROM 


F.O.B. 
PLANT 








612 Send this coupon in now for the name 
of the Welin dealer nearest you. He'll ar- 
range for a demonstration cruise for you. 


Name.. 
Address. 














YOU check your 
needs for your 
next cruise 
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WELIN DELUXE CRUISER $6615. 
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Y‘iicvon safety for you and your family. Only WELIN 

offers you a 26 foot, riveted construction, rust-proofed, 
stress-free hull with the same workmanship and careful 
detailing that has gone into the building of more than 
20,000 Welin-built lifeboats. 


Y Lietine hull is yours when you buy a WELIN CRUISER. 
Welin-built boats are still on the job after more than 
35 years service. 


Seaworthy as a sea gull. WELIN Cruisers are ocean-tested. 
They're keel-built for 'on-the-dime" control. Six-cylinder 
marine engine gives you an honest top speed of 17.9 MPH, 
and it's easy on your purse. 


Y‘ostieriee boating for Welin owners. WELIN's sturdy, 
metal hulls eliminate dry rot, teredo damage, split plank- 
ing, caulking and hull punctures caused by groundings. 


oY cesianes for comfort, the WELIN 26-foot cruiser hull is 
both displacement and planing. Its extra wide, 10-foot 
beam and high freeboard, with spacious, self-bailing 
cockpit gives you a fast, dry and quiet, non-pounding 
ride. Two separate fuel tanks mean longer cruising range. 


Work-Saver Cabins are liveable. Some of the built-in 
bonus features on a WELIN include deep comfortable 
berths, ‘fulview’ visibility, dinette, full galley, private 
WC, 'skylite’ forward hatch, plenty of storage space. 


Minimum upkeep is a big factor in making WELIN, Boat- 
ing's Best Buy. No more expensive, annual hull repairing 
charges. Longer season and less time on the ways. 


Low first cost because you get a bigger 26-footer when 
you buy a WELIN. The construction gives you extra room 
and the extra beam adds scores of cubic feet of space. 


WELIN 26-foot cruisers from $4980 fob. 


Lower insurance rates for WELIN cruisers are available 
because of proved safety and construction features. 


Builder's experience—Behind every WELIN Cruiser is the 
tradition and rich background of half a century of building 
boats to meet the most rigid requirements. Welin is the 
world's largest builder of steel boats. 





DIVISION OF CONTINENTAL COPPER 
& STEEL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


DAVIT AND BOA 


612 Market St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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ANOTHER MILESTONE TURNED 
Ws. this December issue YACHTING rounds out 45 


consecutive years of publishing. It is, perhaps, a buoy 
on our course whose passing should be logged. During all 
those years those sailing the ship have tried to put out a 
magazine devoted to the interests of those who sail and take 
to the water for pleasure, and to cover fully the development 
and activities of the sport of yachting. How well we have 
succeeded it is up to our readers to judge. Forty-five years 
is a long span, and there have been many changes in the 
yachting picture from January, 1907, to the present. The 
period has embraced two world wars, a long depression, 
economic changes and political uncertainty. Yet the sport has 
continued to grow in popularity, to appeal with even greater 
force to those who love the sea and breed better sailors. 
The whole picture of yachting has changed in those 45 
years. Instead of being dominated by the large yacht, sailed 
by professional crews, boats have become smaller and are 
handled by amateurs almost entirely, allowing many thou- 
sands more to enjoy the sport than formerly. Among the 
changes that should be noted are the tremendous growth in 
the use of powerboats ‘and of auxiliary power. In 1907 the 
internal combustion engine was in its infancy. Standardized 
building methods were almost unknown; whereas today 
stock cruisers and runabouts turned out by “assembly line” 
methods may be had in every size and type. There has been 
a tremendous growth in one-design classes, and except in 
ocean racing no open class yachts are raced today. There 
have been technological developments beyond the dream of 
the older boatbuilders—such as in the use of molded ply- 
wood, plastics, metals, synthetic material for sails, and 
lighter and higher-speed motors. There has been an extraor- 
dinary development in the design and manufacture of 
outboard motors, and their wider use in all sorts of marine 
activity. The sport has became better organized with more 
racing events and more yacht clubs and club activity. Today 
there are some half million registered motor boats and double 
that number counting those on inland lakes and rivers. 
These are but a few of the items in the changing picture 
since YACHTING made its first appearance. That interest in 
getting afloat has surged ahead in spite of current un- 
certainties is a good omen for the future of the sport. 
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when you build 
a better boat... 






. - i The 19’ 6” deluxe custom runabout pow- 
... your reputation for quality and skill, performance and ered with a Gray 100. Priced at $3656 


economical operation grows, just as the Correct Craft reputa- 
tion has achieved new heights. Every season brings new im- 
provements in good looks, construction and performance of 
Correct Craft boats! 















The Correct Craft reputation goes back 26 years and is based 
on designing, engineering and building skill. This reputation 
also means prompt deliveries from a consistently dependable 
source. 







The sensational Atom 25 for tolling or 
Correct Craft boats are delivered in big trailer poe skiing. 25 hp te. $1270 
trucks to insure absolute safety and good 


condition. 










You are always welcome at the Correct Craft 
plants—on highway {1 in Titusville or the 
Pinecastle Plant near Orlando. 









You'll be welcome at our 
Main Floor Exhibit at the 
National Motor Boat Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, January 11 to 
19, 1952. 
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Stop by the Correct Craft plants anytime and see how the 
famous Correct Craft boats are made. 






42’ cabin 
cruiser with 
3 cabins, 2 
toilet rooms, 
plus showers 

- priced 
from $23,838. 












PINECASTLE AND TITUSVILLE 
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Universal 100% Marine Motors 





Power Today’s Finest Boats 
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A. M. DEERING, 





prominent Chicago naval architect, designed 
this smart 43’ cruiser for Mr. S. J. D’Agostino. 
Powered by twin Super-Sixes, it is typical of the 
hundreds of new power and sailboats being built 
today where the finest in marine power is spe- 
cified— Universal 100% Marine Motors. 
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Super-Six 


serves oe ores 
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.. Newest, | 

_. Snoothest, | 

e e 4 j 

_. Smallest in its Class! 

a tile is the name you would have given this Look at its features: Two series, 145 h.p. Com- | 
newest Universal model. For it is super by every modore, 130 h.p. Stevedore . . . full-length water i 
measure of comparison—in big, eager power; full- jackets . . . 12-volt ignition . . . 7-bearing balanced 


range smoothness; space-saving size; famous crankshaft . . . replaceable bearing shells . . . jet- 
Universal dependability. For that new boat or for cooled exhaust valves . . . optional finger-tip hydrau- i 
repowering, the Universal Super-Six gives you top lic reversing . . . shortest in its class—only 45” | 
value and performance in its class. overall. Get all the facts, mail coupon. i 
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Other popular models in the complete Universal Line 
Cruiser Six—90 h.p. Super-Four—S50 h.p. Blue Jacket Flexifour—45 h.p. Atomic Four—25 h.p. Blue Jacket Twin—12 h.p. af 
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Send for this free 40-page Universal 
Handbook. It has photos, specifications 


= of all models from 8 to 145 h.p. 
Universal Motor Ca. \ 0% ° 


812 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis: 
312 Universal Drive, Send me Super-Six bulletin and complete 


: g Universal Handbook. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


'HE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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How Many Years Will Your Engine Last? 
A r l ittle a5 *30 | 
QUBLE Hs Life! 





No matter how old your engine is now, 
it will last twice as long—if you stop the 
rust, corrosion and electrolysis which now 
eat away the cylinder head, block, mani- 
fold and water jacket. 


Stops Engine Rust 


The AQUA-CLEAR Feeder cools gaso- 
line or diesel engines directly with raw 
sea water (which is 20% more efficient in 
heat transfer) without any possibility of 
rust and corrosion or salting down the 
engine. There’s no more rusty water com- 


The AQUA-CLEAR Feeder protects 
the water passages with an invisible, 
watertight film. Rust can’t form, because 
water can’t touch the metal! 


Better, Cheaper than 
Closed Cooling 


There’s no complicated heat exchanger 
to balance with changing sea temperatures 
going north or south. Expansion tanks and 
salt water pumps are unnecessary. No 
moving parts to wear out or break down. 

















ing out the exhaust pipe every time you 
start the engine! 


Over 5,000 Now in Use 


The AQUA-CLEAR Feeder has proved its superiority 
under every extreme of climate and service from Alaska 
to Chile, Nova Scotia to Venezuela . . . in the icy waters 
of the arctic and the warm seas of the tropics. 

You'll find AQUA-CLEAR Feeders faithfully protecting 
the engines of pleasure craft of every size and description, 
from small motor boats to cabin cruisers and luxurious 
yachts . . . as well as taking the grueling-punishment of 
year round, day-in and day-out use by commercial fishermen 
and work boat operators. 


Easy to Attach 


You don’t have to haul your boat or cut any holes through the 
hull. Just shut your engine off long enough to connect the feeder 
between the seacock and water pump. 


__ Were TRY THIS 














Sucbury Laboratory, Box 968, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Costs only $30 to $50 for most engines! 





[\wtomatic 
[+ JILGE (CLEANER 


at Our Expense 







PXolty Wie .\ 
FEEDER 


FREE TRIAL 

The AQUA-CLEAR Feeder 
is recommended as standard 
equipment by largest engine 
manufacturers. Sold by lead- 
ing boatyards and marinas. If 
not at your dealer's, mail 
coupon below today. Try the 
AQUA-CLEAR Feeder for 60 
days on your boat—if not de- 
lighted, return for FULL re- 
fund! 

Domestic and Indus- 
trial Models now avail- 
able! Prevent rust in 
plumbing and all water 


lines. Write or wire for 
details and prices. 


See Us in January at the < INLET 


NEW YORK BOAT SHOW Dealers: 
Booths 168 and 169. Write for 
Special Offer 

















Just add some AUTOMATIC Bilge Cleaner co J 2 = 
~ bilge Water and let the roll of your boat do SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 968, South Sudbury, Mass. 
the work! Dissolves away all grease, slime and P| Send me the Sudbury Products marked below: 
ro reduce danger of explosion’ Alte ices (rast 4 AQUA-CLEAR FEEDER AQUA-CLEAR CRYSTALS 
4 Sis 10n. .you do is pump - 
Scrubbing iota Cees whiale, sucka) Model Ap to.76 hp.....$ 39) 1Mb...$260 [) 10 e...£20.00 
even * gull prose ag ‘Tepe eine a Model O-iss to 808 be e 7 AUTOMATIC BILGE CLEANER fs 
N 0 paint, fittings and woodwork. 4 Model D—over 250 h.p..... 120 ( Quart. .$2.00 [J Gallon. .$7.50 E 
FREE TRIAL 
Send No Money—order a di ' 
8 quart today only $2 
Scraping ( gallon $7.50) CO. D. plus postage, or send x hd Wile in ck oy a ee ee 0 ae cag ag q 
return what's left for FULL refund! ee 4 Attica Ship prepaid g 
LCF the Roll of Your Bost eA” the Bilge jan t Osmacop.| & 
oll 0 | oe ete eas Zone ...... Bieta is cou plus postage. i 


L (J Send me FREE Copy ''The Fallacy of Fresh Water Cooling."' 
a) 
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The Stormy Petrel was built by the Forest E. Johnson Boat Works 
in Miami. They have used Seagoin’® Monel since 1928, and also 
equip their ‘‘Prowlers’’ with Monel gas tanks, fish boxes, ice boxes 
and sinks. The oversize Monel rudder for the ‘‘Stormy Petrel’’ was 
manufactured by Rosselle’s, Inc., Miami, Florida. 


Say { Have you 
seen Giffs new _, 
fishing machine , 



















Make a note now to visit Inco Booth 200-B, 
on the third floor, at the National Motor 
Boat Show in New York, January 11-19, 
1952. 
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“To us Miami marlin, that’s the 
$64 question. 


“And the answer is we don’t want 
to—because once you get too near, 
there’s just no gettin’ away from 
Captain Tommy Gifford’s new fish- 


ing machine.” 


The 26-foot **Stormy Petrel’’ is 
equipped with a 130-hp Scripps en- 
gine which pours enough power 
through her tough Seagoin’ Monel® 
shaft to kick her along at 29 mph. 
She’s a special adaptation of the 
standard Forest E. Johnson “Prowler” 
design. 


“She’s a wily one, too. She can turn 
> 
‘on a sea shell. There’s not even a 


chance to swim under her and foul 
the leader.” 


That’s because this new fishing ma- 
chine was designed without a keel and 
with an oversize Monel rudder which 
makes it possible to turn within her 
own length at high speeds! 


“Why, we aren’t even safe after 


dark!” 


The boat has an A-frame rigging with 
lookout stands and lights to facilitate 
landing the big ones after dark. 


“And the big trouble is that she’s 
going to be bothering us a long time 
too, because she’s built so rugged.” 


Strong, corrosion resisting Monel was 
used for her strut, strut bolts, rudder 
box bolts, clutch control, steering con- 
trol, and outrigger brackets as well as 
for the shaft and rudder. 


Of course, right now government regu- 
lations prohibit further sales of Monel 
for use on pleasure craft. But there is 
no restriction on planning to use it 
after defense restrictions ease off. 
Write today for your free copy of 
“‘When Metals Go To Sea,” by H. A. 
Calahan. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Monel At, 


TRADE MARK 


;. It’s the Seagoin’® metal” 
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“LITTLE HONEY,” a Harco 40, fast luxury 
cruiser, built by Harbor Boat Building Co., 
Los Angeles Harbor, Calif. 
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BURTON BENWELL ry. ‘ 

Long Beach, California / | 

BURTON BENWELL, owner of “Little Honey,” member of the Santa ) 

Catalina Island Tuna Club, is enthusiastic about his Radioma- i 

: rine Radiotelephone— Radio Broadcast Receiver, Model ET-8044. i 

| 

We d to have it i bin” 
€ are prou lo have it 1n our cabin 1) 
iil 


ponoamaa awe ato 


“Just recently your new radiotelephone was installed | Boat owners from all ports of the nation praise the 
aboard our yacht, ‘Little Honey,’ and we are very performance of the Radiomarine Radiotelephone and 
happy to report that its performance exceeds our Standard Broadcast Radio, Model ET-8044. This de- 
fondest expectations and greatly exceeded your claims. | pendable, easy-to-operate equipment is designed for 
As a matter of fact, we are able to communicate 80 mounting on table or bulkhead aboard small craft. 
miles consistently. It operates from the boat’s 6- or 12-volt battery. 
“As an entertainment receiver on the standard 
: 4 * * * 
broadcast band, we derive much pleasure from its 
excellent fidelity and simplicity of operation. The set | Radiomarine has Radiotelephones, Radio Direc- 
, itself is very handsome and we are proud to have it tion Finders, Radar and Loran for every type of - 
| displayed so prominently in our cabin.” craft. Write for descriptive literature. 
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RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA, 75 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. Offices and dealers in principal ports. BS 
Foreign Distribution and Service—RCA International Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA 
A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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ome Mid-winter thoughts 


on next Seagon’s cruising 00.0 
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She’s shipshape now! All laid up in storage, safe We sure did go places with GULF MARINE WHITE 
and sound. No need to worry about rust, corrosion GASOLINE last season. That dealer wasn’t kid- 
or moisture in the engine. GULF NO-RUST ENGINE ding when he said it was the finest marine fuel 
OIL in the crankcase is taking care of that. Keeps you can get. It gives excellent performance and 
it lubricated properly, too. I could start her to- possesses non-gum-forming characteristics—no 
morrow for a tune-up and she’d purr like a kitten! wonder it’s giving all the boys around the basin 
the best in power and efficiency! } 
yg 





Yes, sir! One fine day, it’s going to be a Diesel for Whatever the engine—gasoline or Diesel— better ' 
me—about a 60-footer. Gulf’s got the perfect fuel specify GULPPRIDE OILS. Highly refined by Gulf’s 


for it, too—GULF DIESELECT. Starts pronto. Burns exclusive Alchlor process, there’s a right type for 
smoothly—as pure as can be. Free of suspended every engine. All have high resistance to oxida- 
solids. And plenty powerful! tion and the formation of sludge and varnish. 

O 


a 
) Wherever, whenever you go on the water, GO GULF | 


“There you are, mate. Some thoughts to keep in the back of your mind for next 
season’s boating—or for right now, if you plan to cruise in southern waters. Check 
up on Gulf Marine products. You’ll find what’s right for your boat. Keep ’em in 
mind. Plan to go places next season with Gulf—the best marine products afloat!” 





GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL 
—Rugged and right. Re- 
sists oxidation. Won’t foam 
at any speed or tempera- 
ture. Refined by Gulf’s ex- 
clusive Alchlor process. 
World’s finest lubrication 
oil for marine engines! 


GULF MARINE WHITE 
GASOLINE — Specially 
processed from straight-run 
stocks. Will not form gum, 
even when stored in copper 
tanks for months. Finest 
marine fuel afloat. 
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‘hours of pleasure... 


da New 1952 Chris-Cratt, 




















There’s a place in the sun for you with this new Chris-Craft 50-ft. Catalina with Super De 
Luxe Sun Deck! Two staterooms aft, one forward; carpeted salon; dinette; galley; 2 toilets, 
Sleeps 10. Twin or triple engines, speeds to 25 m.p.h. See your Chris-Craft Dealer today. 


er 


Riviera Runabouts for 1952—20-ft. shown above. New for ’52! Sleek 23-ft. Holiday: wide beam, deep free- 1952 Express Cruisers—22 thru 42 ft. Above, 
Also available in 18-ft. length. Two-tone Philippine board, big cockpit. Wonderful performance, speeds to 31-ft. Express. Dinette, galley, toilet, 2 berths. 
Mahogany, cockpit for 6, speeds to 40 m.p.h. Also, 37 m.p.h. Also, 19-ft. Holiday; 17, 18 and 22-ft. Sportsmen Sleeps 4. Single or twin engines, speeds to 32 m.p.h. 
new 17-ft. Runabout for 1952. for 1952 with wide options of power and speed. Enjoy life with your new Chris-Craft now! 





Goin’ places in style! New 34-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser: master Beautiful 42-ft. Commander accommodates 6 in luxurious comfort. Broad aft 
stateroom aft, large deckhouse, galley, toilet, berth forward. Sleeps 5. Single or deck, galley, dinette, 2 toilets, stateroom forward. Twin engines, speeds to 2% 
twin engines, speeds to 23 m.p.h. Also available with Flying Bridge. m.p-h. Other 1952 Cruisers, 25 thru 50 ft. Don’t delay! Buy today! 


Regal Chris-Craft Motor Yachts, 54 and 62 ft. Shown, the Sixty-Two, with gor- 
geous interior appointments, extended cruising accommodations for 13. Triple 
Chris-Craft or Diesel engines, speeds to 20 m.p.h. See your dealer for data. 


cannot be guaranteed indefinitely. Don't delay! 
your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer today! Buy N¢ 
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CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 
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MOTOR BOATS © MARINE ENGINES © OUTBOARD MOTORS 
WORLD'S” LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTC 








Active Power at the touch of 
the throttle. Full power range 
immediately. Smooth, quiet, de- 
pendable; as fit for the water 
as Tuna are, fair weather or 


foul. 


Chrysler Marine En gee are 
built to boatmen’s maul se 


PLL. LISP OCT) 


Commercial ect fishing 


fishing, for cruising, for work. 
Engineered for the jobs they do, 
designed to fit the hull. With a 
Chrysler Marine Engine in your 
boat, you too will own the best! 
See them at your Chrysler 
Marine Dealer or use the coupon 
for full information. 


AMERICA’S NO.1 MARINE ENGINE 


{ 


g and baiting in 
: in the Tuna school. 


You'll find it 
in CHRYSLER 
MARINES TOO! 


Mail this coupon for details! 


| Sian Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation 
12200 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me literature on your 1951 line (J 

Hydraulic Control for my Chrysler Marine Engine [) 
NAME 

STREET 

CITY 


TYPE OF BOAT OWNED 
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Another page of suggested 


YACHTING 


Nautical Gift Books for Christmas 


On page 123 of the November issue of 
YACHTING, we listed several of the new, 
exciting books of the season and noted 
some of the older books by outstanding 
nautical writers. This month, we wish to 
call to your attention some of the older 
books and a few more new ones—all 
suitable for your special sailor’s Christmas 


Many of you have the “1952 Catalog of 
Nautical Books” from this department 
which will supplement these two listings as 
a Christmas shopping center in your own 
home. We ask you to save that catalog, 
for we believe you will find it a useful 
reference in the months to come. While 
the supply lasts, copies of our catalog 
of yachting books are available on re- 


Please Note: Howard !. Chapelle’s 
AMERICAN SMALL SAILING CRAFT 
will not be available for Christmas an- 
nounced in fast month’s YACHTING. 
However, YACHTING’S Book Department 
will send a special Gift Certificate an- 


nouncing that the book has been pur- - 


chased as a Christmas Gift and that the 


stocking. quest. 


CRUISING UNDER SAIL 
By Eric C. Hiscock 


CRUISING UNDER SAIL is unusually comprehensive, written in 
seamanlike language, and covers the many practical aspects of 
cruising. At the time the book was written, author Hiscock had 
25,000 cruising miles to his credit. The yachts on which he 
sailed varied in size and rig and his authoritative book reflects 
the knowledge of such well-rounded experience. Much of the 
value of the book is in the superb photographs, all taken by 
Mr. Hiscock to illustrate specific points in the text. The book 
is also illustrated with many clear line drawings. $10.00 


Also by Erie C. Hiscock: 
WANDERING UNDER SAIL — $3.00 


ee as 


OFFSHORE 
By John H. Illingworth 


“A Complete Introduction to Ocean Racing and Cruising, Mod- 
ern Yacht Handling and Equipment.” A quick glance at the 
table of contents for this book reveals how very complete and 
modern it is. It includes chapters on the background of ocean 
racing; the conduct of a race; helmsmanship; crews; strategy 
in ocean racing; navigation; rigs and sail plans; the design of 
headsails; design of mainsails, trysails and spinnakers; masting; 
rigging; hull design; construction; accommodation; general 
equipment and wind and weather. Over 100 large eer 

10.00 
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ISLANDS TO WINDWARD 
By Carleton Mitchell 


ISLANDS TO WINDWARD: Cruising the Caribbees, is more 
than a book about cruising. It is a pageant of color and cus- 
tom of the West Indies as they are today, seen against a back- 
ground of four and one-half centuries of history. The book is 
illustrated with 10 full color plates and more than 100 superb 
black and white photographs and maps. 

If you plan to cruise the West Indies in your own yacht, you 
will find a wealth of information to help you in entering your 
ports of call and making your passages. Regardless of how you 
travel or plan to travel in the Caribbean, you will find ISLANDS 
TO WINDWARD a fascinating book about that area. $12.50 


Also by Carleton Mitchell: 
YACHTSMAN'S CAMERA — $5.00 


tok ot 


book will be sent immediately upon pub- 
lication in January. 


SHERMAN HOYT'S MEMOIRS 


Wherever there are yachtsmen, C. Sherman Hoyt’s name is a 
byword, for he has been an internationally famous yachtsman 
for over 60 years—a yachtsman with a remarkable flair for tell- 
ing stories. His book is, therefore, a history of yachting punc- 
tuated with anecdotes and yarns. And, as many yachtsmen the 
world over know, there are many chuckles to be had when Mr. 
Hoyt tells a story. Illustrated. $6.00 


ok 


A SAILOR'S TREASURY 
By Frank Shay 


“Being the Myths and Superstitions, Legends, Lore and Yarns, 
Cries, Epithets and Salty Speech of the American Sailormen in 
the Days of Oak and Canvas.” All ranks and all ships—mer- 
chantmen, men-of-war, whalers, coasters, fishermen, Great Lakes 
men and rivermen—are represented in A SAILOR’S TREASURY. 
Frank Shay tells us how the sailor of the day of oak and canvas 
lived, what he knew and thought, and of the language he used. 
Decorations by Edward A. Wilosn. $3.75 


Also by Frank Shay; illustrations by Edward A. Wilson: 
AMERICAN SEA SONGS & CHANTEYS — $5.00 


xk x* ® 


THE LIVING TIDE 
By N. J. Berrill 


For those who are interested in marine. life, for those who want 
to know about such things as horseshoe crabs, sponges, turtles, 
and want to learn about them without wading through textbooks 
full of information beyond the interest of the tyro sea and shore 
life biologist, we recommend this book. Dr. Berrill is a professor 
of marine zoology at McGill University and a writer with a flair 
for putting scientific data into an interesting story or anecdote. 
illustrated. $4.0 


= ee  ® 


Nautical best sellers: 


THE CAINE MUTINY by Herman Wouk — $3.95 
THE CRUEL SEA by Nicholas Monsarrat — $4.00 
THE SEA AROUND US by Rachel S. Carson — $3.50 


ee ee . 


Remember, Books are Gifts that Last 


Books are gift wrapped, on request 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street 


MUrray Hill 9-0715 


YACHTING 
New York 17, New York 


(Remember, YACHTING pays the postage on prepaid orders!) 


Bese anc tax 
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FREDERICK GADE 


YACHT BROKER 


NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 10551: 
BRILLIANT, FLUSH 
DECK AUX. KEEL 
SCHOONER. 61'6’’x49’ 
x14’8"’x8'10". Built to 
highest specifications 
with highest charac- 
ter special survey 
(Lloyd’s). Designed 
by Sparkman 6& 
Stephens, Inc. Built 
by Henry B. Nevins, 
Inc. of City Island, 
N.Y. Considered one 
of the finest and the 
most expensively con- 
structed ocean-going 
schooner of her size in the world. In her Transatlantic passage 
BRILLIANT sailed 1077 miles in 5 days, averaging more than 215 
miles a day—better than 9 knots—made good 1430 miles in a week, 
averaged 200 miles per day for 9 days, sailed 1976 miles in 10 
days, and crossed from Block Island S.W. Ledge Bell to Bishop Rock 
in 15 days, 23 hrs. 31 minutes. 





Launched 1932. Planking entirely of best quality 134” teak through- 
out. Ceiling 7%’ mahogany long lengths. Deck 134” square teak. 
House, 5 skylights, 4 hatches, and all trim of teak. Oak frames, 
3’'x21"" tapered and spaced 13°’. Floor timbers 3’ increased to 542” 
around bolts. Fastenings entirely of Everdur bronze. Displacement 
85,420 lbs. Lead 33,000 lbs. Main clamp 7x32", shelf 21/4’’x6’’. 
Everdur diagonal bronze hull strapping. Oak lodging knees and 
partners with cast bronze hanging knees. Rudder 5” thickness at 
post tapered to 3/16’x6’” bronze trailing edge. Nevins steering 
gear. Gray 6 cyl. 90 hp. installed 1951 on bronze bed in fireproof 
aluminum compartment. 


TEL: DARIEN 5-1225 


Tanks of bronze, Monel, and tinned copper. 32 volt generator. Edison 
32 volt batteries. 2” bronze shaft. 16 sails by Ratsey & Lapthorn, 
Inc. including hand sewn lowers and storm irysail of flax, full com- 
plement of racing sails, new 1951 white covers, and white nylon 
awning. Stainless steel rigging, wire halyards with linen tails, #6 
winches, unused linen sheet, ball bearing blocks, 2-150 lb. Nevins 
anchors with 7/16” chain, powerful enclosed Nevins windlass, 
lifelines and gallows frame, locust bitts, six ventilators, Nevins 
dinghy, 2 K-W spherical compasses, binnacle, Kenyon log and 
anemometer, clock and barometer. 


Below decks all trim, doors, table and drawers are of mahogany. 
Accommodations are for 7 in owner’s party, 4 in main cabin, 2 
built in berths and 2 extension transom berths, a 5th berth that 
can be made up, double stateroom with upper and lewer, 4 large 
closets, 2 toilet rooms, each with basin. 10-ft. galley with 3-burner 
stainless Heritage stove, 300 lb. icebox, large sink and drainboards, 
roomy fo’castle for either 2 or 3 in crew, table, and to'let rocm 
with basin. All berths including crew’s equipped with 41/2"' Airfoam 
mattresses. Upholstery by Fogg. Leather back cushions and new 
Airfoam cockpit cushions. Blankets, pillows, slips, towels, cushions, 
silverware, utensils, . 

code flags and com- 
plete equipment of 
every description go 
with yacht. 

Built and maintained 
regardless of expense, 
this vessel and her 
equipment are in su- 
perb condition and 
will last a lifetime. 
Owner will welcome 
most rigid survey. 
BRILLIANT will prob- 
ably never be dupli- 
cated. For price and 
further particulars 
consult FREDERICK 
GADE, NOROTON, 
CONN. 








FOR SALE—No. 102751: 

POWERFUL HAND  DE- 

SIGNED KEEL MOTOR 

SAILER, WELL CON- 

STRUCTED, EXPENSIVELY 

BUILT, SEAWORTHY AND 

COMFORTABLE. 36’x33'10” 

Be he x11'7"'x4'6". Built by Hodg- 
5 don Bros. 1936 to high 

i specifications, this is a 
beamy, livable boat. Ma- 
hogany planked, bronze 
fastened, teak decks, 
heavy oak guard rail with 
half oval bronze str_p, out- 
board rudder with cleats 
for permanent swimming 
ladder. Hollow 46’ spar, 
staysail, jib headed main- 
sail, 6 oz. balloon jib of 
English duck, storm trysail, 
large awning and covers. Hall-Scott 75 hp. motor, direct drive, 
3 blade feathering wheel — also extra solid wheel. 2 banks 12 volt 
batteries, 6 electric outlets main cabin, electric converter for shore 
current, interchangeable electric-oil running lights, 4 channel Radio- 
marine telephone, compass and binnacle, 2 anchors, 30 {fathom 
each manila rode. Cockpit self bailing. Wheel with Edson gear. 


Full headroom throughout. Cabin ivory finish, walnut trim. 2 wide 
berths in 10’ main cabin, 2 built-in berths forward stateroom, with 
inner spring mattresses. Large teak skylight, forward hatch, swing- 
ing ports, folding chart box, walnut table, roomy head, basin, hang- 
ing locker and many drawers. Galley ait, well insulated 150 Ib. 
icebox, 4-hole Shipmate coal range, 200 lb. coal bin, 100 gal. water 
tank in bilge, 2-60 gal. fuel tanks, gravity feed. Owner has spent 
last two winters on board in Florida. Asking Price $13,500. Located 
Mass. For further particulars consult FREDERICK GADE, Exclusive 
Agent, NOROTON, CONN. 








FOR SALE—No. 11151: RUGGED, ABLE, ROOMY CRUISING CUTTER 
BUILT 1950. 31'x29’x10’6’’x4’9"". DESIGNED BY S. S. CROCKER. 5000 
lbs. lead keel. Universal motor with 214:1 R.G. Sleeps 4—wide 
berths—2 in main cabin, double stateroom forward. 6’2’° headroom 
throughout. Enclosed toilet, galley aft, coal range, stainless sink 
and icebox, standing dropleaf table, accessible engine. Large self- 
baling cockpit, steers with wheel. Full equipment for cruising in- 
cluding pram. Excellent family boat—good sailer—stiff, dry, com- 
fortable, low in maintenance. Offered at $7,800. Never previously 
advertised. FREDERICK GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 101251: N.Y. “32 AUX. KEEL SLOOP. 45’4’’x32’x 
10’7’’x6’6". Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Built by Henry 
B. Nevins, Inc. 1936. Complete inventory, large complement of sails 
and all equipment of the best. Double stateroom aft. 2 berths main 
cabin, and 1 in crew forward. Fast, provenly successful. Price 
reasonable. FREDERICK GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 102351. RHODES DESIGNED AUX. EASTERN INTER- 
CLUB SLOOP 35’x23 x7‘2"'x5S’. Fast. handsome, well designed quality 
boat to high specifications and in A-1 condition. Mahogany planked, 
bronze fastened, lead keel. : 

Hollow spar, stainless rig- 
ging, sails by Ratsey. 
Small water cooled Ker- 
math installed 1949. Deep 
cockpit, cabin with 2 
berths, Airfoam mattresses, 
and toilet. Asking price 
$6,500. Consult FREDERICK 
GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE — No. 102951. 
ALDEN COASTWISE CRUIS- 
ER. 36’5” x 25’11” x 99" x 
53°’. Built 1939. by Graves 
of Marblehead. Gray motcr 
1947. Yacht has had one 
owner for 11 years. Well 
maintained and excellent 
high class inventory. 
Sleeps 4. Enclosed toilet 
room with basin—double 
statercom forward. Full 
headroom throughout. Fast, 
popular, and provenly suc- 
cessful. New York areca. 
Consult FREDERICK GADE, 
NOROTON, CONN. 
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YACHT SALES & SERVICE, inc. | 


f 
Cable 1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. Telephone 
YACHTSALE YACHT BROKERS e NAVAL ARCHITECTS e MARINE INSURANCE  PENNYPACKER 5-3111 


#1449 — FOR #1988 — FOR 
SALE: 70’ x 65’ SALE: 41’ x 30’ 
“Ses (ee HRS er ma 
(board up) famous x 10'-2 i a": 
Chesapeake Bay Yawl rig new 
“Bugeye”. Diesel- 1950. Sleeps 4 and 
powered & well- 1 crew. Beautiful 
equipped. Sleeps 6 condition, well- 
and 2 crew. Ship- / 

to-shore; direction equipped and 
finder and many splendid sail in- 
extras. Attractive ventory. Consult 
tow basen YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., 1528 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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5117—FOR SALE: 54’ twin diesel-powered cruiser. New engines _ . 
— Accommodations for 6 in pet nto party & 2 crew. wee, Gibbs & Cox. 2 General Motors diesels, 500 h.p. each. Diesel gen- 
refrig., elec. toilets. Heating System; Ship-to-shore; 2 Fishing erators. Splendid accommodations for 12. Fully found and ready 


Chaite CUT BALES & BERVICE, Ine, 1850 Wainat Bt. Phin. to use. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut 


delphia 2, Pa. 





##5142—FOR SALE: 57’ Eleo. 2 General Motors diesels & diesel 
generator new 1949. Accommodates 6 with bath & crew forward. 
Fully found. Refinished August 1951. Consult YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








#4159— FOR 
SALE: 61’ x 45’ x 
15’-4” x 6’ (board 
up). Mower de- 
signed diesel-pow- 
ered schooner. Ex- 
cellent condition. 
Electric refrigera- 
tion, ship-to-shore, 
Direction Finder. 
Ratsey sails new 
1948. Sleeps 6 & 
2 Crew. Splendid 
value. Consult 
YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., 
Phila. 2, Pa. 


St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


#5156—FOR SALE: 58’ Steel Diesel 
Cruiser, built by Burger 1950. 2 General 
Motors diesel engines, Kohler generator, 
Elec. Refrig. & Deep Freeze, Ship-to- 
Shore, Direction Finder, Fathometer. 3 
Dbl. Staterooms, 2 Baths; crews quar- 
ters fwd. Welded steel hull with Teak 
decks. Consult YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 





#5118—FOR SALE: 57’ Eleo. Excellent condition. 2 General Mo- 
tors diesels and new diesel generator 1946. Electric Refrigeration. 
Electric toilets. Shower & Tub. Accommodates 5 & 2 crew. Excel- 
lent value. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Ince., 1528 
Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


#+1799—FOR 
SALE: Fast yawl 
by Sparkman & 
Stephens, 59’-10” x 
42’ x 14’-2” x 5’- 
10” (board up). 
Very complete. 
Accommodates 6 
& 2 crew. Fine 
Racing record. Ex- 
cellent sail inven- 
tory. Attractive 
price. Consu!t 
YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., 
Phila. 2, Pa. 
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50° W.L. S & S YAWL 

Cruising Rule yaw! 71‘6’x50’x15'6"x9'1”, with 
two berths in deckhouse, and three double 
Staterooms to provide comfortable sleeping ac- 
commodations for eight in owner’s quarters. 
Large inventory of Ratsey sails. GM Diesel. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. Listing No. Y-8481. 


BLUE WATER SCHOONER 


Sea-gping schooner 72'3'’x54'2''x16'6"’x10’, 
built by Lawley to best specifications, with teak 
decks. Three berths in main cabin berth in 
deckhouse and three double staterooms give her 
lots of accommodations. GM Diesel power, lead 
ballast. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. Listing No. Y-6396. 


42' SHOAL DRAFT YAWL 


A consistent prize winner in cruising races on 
both the Great Lakes and Southern waters, this 
42' waterline yaw! from our designs has a lot 
to recommend her. Four berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, lavatory, galley, lots of sails. 
Teak decks. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. No. Y-8777. 


SCHOONER BUILT TO LLOYDS 


Built by Nevins to highest specifications, under 
Lloyds’ supervision, without regard to expense 
on a cost plus basis. Teak planking and decks, 
bronze fastenings and lead keel. This 49’ 
waterline schooner available at fraction of her 
replacement cost. See the designers, SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. Listing No. Y-6269. 


KNOCKABOUT SCHOONER 


A schooner with an inboard y is a very easv 
boat to handle, which makes this 38’ waterline 
Bath built schooner a very attractive offering. 
Double stateroom, main cabin, lavatory, galley, 
pipe berth forward. coe sunken cockpit. Ask 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, about Listing No. Y-6053. 


32" MALABAR SCHOONER 


One of the well known Malabar schooners 
41'6"x32’x11'3'x6’2", which has raced to Ber- 
muda twice, now has Marconi main, permanent 
backstay, and is a fine roomy boat. Sleeps four 
aft, one forward. See SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. Y-6040. 


32' S & S CUTTER 


Custom built Cruising Rule cutter 43’11/’x32’x 
10'11’’x6’, built without regard to expense, of 
selected materials including teak deck and 
trim. Sleeps four aft with berth—forward. In 
Florida for winter. For plans, etc., see the de- 
signers, SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. No. Y-7636. 


MOWER CUTTER 


Charlie Mower cutter 37'6’x29‘6''x10'6’'x6’, 
with sleeping accommodations for five, lavatory 
and galley. A well known boat that has won 
many prizes in Ocean Racing. Cruised from 
New York to Iceland and return in 1937 for 
which her owner was awarded the Blue Water 
medal. To hear more about a very interestin 

boat, ask SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 1 

East 44th Street, New York 17, about Listing 
No. Y-7268. 


26" W.L. S & S YAWL 


Built by Al Lemos, one of our best builders, for 
one ef the country’s most experienced yachts- 
men, this boat sleeping four, is the ultimate in 
a small cruising yawl. She sails fast, and has 
several important prizes to her credit. As her 
designers, we have very complete data which 
we would be _ to send upon request. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. Listing No. Y-8833. 


SINGLE HANDER SLOOP 


One of the popular Single Hander sloops 34'7’’x 
25’6’’x8’6"'x5‘5", built by Graves. Sleeping ac- 
commodations for four, lavatory and galley. 
This particular boat has a large inventory of 
sails, teak cockpit floor, feathering propeller 
and a good racing record. May we send you a 
description of No. Y-70079? SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 


MALABAR JR. 


If you like a doghouse—and they have much 
to recommend them—this Malabar, Jr. 31'4’’x 
22'1'x8'6x4‘8"", with new sails in 1951 and 
a 1951 motor, is one of the best of her type. 
For complete description consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 
17. Listing No. Y-70177. 


S & S-SHOAL DRAFT SLOOP 


Smart shoal draft cruising sloop 29’2'’x20’8’’x 
8'3’’x3'6’’, custom built from our designs, with 
two berths, lavatory, galley, Ratsey sails and 
a Gray motor. Ask the designers, SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 
17, about Listing No. Y-7119. 


MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


We will be at the Motor Boat Show in Booth 
No. 32 on the third floor. Stop by and have a 
gam. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 


SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


{1 EAST 44™ ST,NEW YORK 





No. Y-5363—71’ twin screw Diesel yacht, de- 
signed and built by Trumpy to best specifica- 
tions. Commodious living and dining room in 
deckhouse and three double staterooms below. 
Teak decks. G.M. power, deep freeze, ship to 
shore telephone, television. SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 








No. Y-8766—Cruising yawl 60'10’’x43’6’’x 
14’10’’x7’, built 1948. Three berths in main 
cabin, berth in deckhouse and double state- 
room. Double planked hull, teak deck, bronze 
fastenings. In commission in Florida. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. 





er Someone: ee eS cy 
No. Y-5174—A good looking Diesel motor sailer 
53’2x13/1'x5‘7", with cabins forward and 
aft, each with lavatory; galley and crew's 
quarters forward. New sails 1950, Nevins spars, 
aluminum sailing dinghy, GM power, lead bal- 
last. Consult her designers, SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
















No. Y-10143—Sea Beaver 24’x8’x16”, built 
1948 by H. Scott-Paine of motor torpedo boat 
frame. Special cockpit shelter, two berths, toilet 
and galley. For further data consult SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. 


No. Y-7400—Auxiliary sloop 35’x27’x9‘5’’x5’6", 
built by Lawley. Main cabin, double stateroom, 
lavatory, galley aft, and a really comfortable 
cockpit. Easily handled and beautifully bal- 
anced. For further information consult her de- 
signers, SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 






106" STEEL DIESEL YACHT 


A DeFoe boat with 2500 mile cruising radius. 
Dining saloon, main cabin and smoking room 
in deckhouse. Two double and two single state- 
rooms with three baths on berth deck. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. Listing No. ¥-5049. 


FOR FLORIDA CHARTER 


83’ Diesel yacht. An exceptional one for her 
size in that she has four double staterooms in 
the owner’s quarters. A sea-going boat with 
the roominess and comfort of a houseboat. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. Listing No. ¥-5962. 


70° ANNAPOLIS 


Comfortably laid out below with two double 
staterooms, two complete baths and dinin 
saloon. Main cabin A ee * whi : 
is av comfortable lounging deck. One o 
the peak smatioble. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. List- 
ing No. Y-5175. 


HAND MOTOR SAILER 


64’6’x16'x5'10’", built by Hodgdon. Four berths 
in main cabin, double stateroom, two owner's 
lavatories. Teak decks, direction finder, oil 
burning stove. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17. Listing No. 
Y-5344. 


1947 DAWN 52' 

With Diesel power and flying bridge, this is 
one of the most interesting cruisers of her size 
afloat. Double staterooms forward and aft, 
each with lavatory, one with shower. GM power, 
electric refrigeration. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. Listing 
No. Y-5966. 


TRIPLE SCREW CHRIS-CRAFT 


+ Chris-Craft cruiser 48’8’'x12'6’’x3’, built 1950. 


Sleeps a total of eight in owner’s quarters with 
berths forward for crew. For further informa- 
tion, price and location ask SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 
17, for data on Listing No. Y-10163. 


SPORT FISHERMAN 
A 45’ twin screw sport fisherman, designed 
and built by Hubert Johnson at Bayhead to his 
usual high standards. Sleeps four, teak decks, 
stainless steel galley, fishing chairs, outriggers. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. Listing No. Y-9680. 


40' MATTHEWS 


A Matthews 40’ with their Plan B, with two 
berths in deck house and two double staterooms 
to provide sleeping accommodations for six. 
Twin motors, hot water heat and otherwise up 
to date in every way. SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
Listing No. Y-10152. 


BALTZER CRUISER 
Sedan cruiser 33’4’‘x10’6’’x3’, designed and 
built by Baltzer in 1948. Lots of room for a 
boat of her size-and will sleep up to a total 
of six. Chrysler power. For further data consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. Listing No. Y-10157. 


33" UTILITY CRUISER 


Hull is a development of the fast lobster fisher- 
man type used in Maine,-and would make an 
ideal boat where gs yon ars _ 
speed are required. Chrysler power. Very large 
coclgit: SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., if 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Listing No. 
Y-10001. 


ELCO CRUISER 


A twin screw sport Elco 29'10’'x9’4’’x2’, built 
to the influence of their motor torpedo hulls. 
Sleeping accommodations for four, lavatory, 
alley, Chrysler power. Florida delivery. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. Listing No. Y-30011. 


FOR STRIPERS 


20’ sea skiff, specially built in 1948 for stripe 
bass fishing, with speed up to approximately 
21 miles. Sood small boats of this type are 
not too often available. SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
Listing No. Y-10160. 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 

Our office at 11 East 44th Street, New York 
17, is conveniently located to Grand~ Central 
Station, subways and important hotels in the 
midtown area. Prospective boat buyers are in- 
vited to go over our complete files on available 
boats. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. (Next door to Brooks 
Brothers). 


TO SELL A BOAT 


List her with Sparkman & Stephens. We have 
inquiries for boats of all sizes and es, power 
and sail, large and small, and would be very 
glad to hear from boat owners who have not 
alr been in touch with us. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th St., New York 17. 
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ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc. 


131 State Street Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Yacht Brokers Tel. HUbbard 2-2910 Naval Architects 


Members Yacht Architects & Brokers Association 


ALL INBOARD RIG YAWL 
¢3531—"Maine Coast Yawl” 
built 1946 by Mt. Desert Boat 
Yard, 37’x27'3"x9' 8" x6’. 
Sleeps 5. Easily handled by 
one person. Ideal family boat. 
Cedar planked, Everdur fast- 
ened. Lead keel. Gray 40 HP 
engine giving speed of 7 





ANNAPOLIS YACHT SALES, INC. 
ANNAPOLIS 3321 


COMPROMISE ST. 


Well maintained 
and fully found 75 
footer, built by 
N.Y.Y.L. & Eng. Co. 
Powered with twin 
fresh water cooled 
Superior diesels. 
Two double & two 
single staterooms, 
tub and_ shower. 
Equipment includes 25 watt RCA, hot water heating, hot and cold pres- 
sure water system, COz system, etc. This boat is in excellent condition 
& we believe she is absolutely sound. In commission at Annapolis and 





YACHTING 


knots. New sails. Consult 
Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. 


#3514—Baltzer 33’ 4” cruiser, custom built in 1950. Enclosed 
shelter model. Sleeps 4, with enclosed toilet. Powered 
by one 150 HP Packard with hydraulic controls. Boat has 
very little use. Well equipped including fish wells in aft 


cockpit. 


#5926—Friendship sloop built by Morse in 1945. The only re- 
cent boat of its type available, 30’ x 9’6"x5'6”. Ac- 


commodates 4. Toilet and galley. 


motor. Not a “Fancy Dan” but solid, wholesome boat. 


Price $5000. Located Maine. 


#3545—1950 model Wheeler 44’ flying bridge cruiser. Accom- 
modations for 6 in owner's party and 2 in crew. Pow- 
ered with twin Packard Eights. Very complete. 
use in 1951. Fully found. For sale or charter in Florida. 


Consult Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. 


t4892—Diesel motor-sailer 40’ 2” x 36’x 11'3”"x 5’. 
by Concordia Co., built by Casey Yacht Building Com- 
pany in 1939. New 2 cyl. 55 HP General Motors Diesel 
1950. Knotty pine cabin. Accommodations for 6. Fully 
equipped for fishing. Smart sailer. Boat in excellent con- 


dition. Located near Boston. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATE—WILLIAM R. POTTS 
HALESITE YACHT SERVICE, INC., LONG ISLAND 


Tel. HUNTINGTON 4-0273 





CORWITH CRAMER 


ready to go. Asking $30,000. 


W. C. McNEIL 
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YACHT BROKERAGE 


30’ 1947 Twin Screw ELCO. Telephone, out- 
riggers, fish chairs. Try $7,000. 


34’ 1951 CHRIS-CRAFT SEDAN. Two CC 
95’s with 75 hours use. $11,500. 


34” CHRIS-CRAFT COMMANDER. 1950 Mod- 
el. Two CC 145’s. Very clean. $12,500. 


36’ 1947 ELCO. Two Chrysler Crowns new 
1950. Top yacht condition. Try $11,000. 


40’ 1947 ELCO. Two Chrysler Crowns. Radio- 
telephone, fishing chairs, dinghy. Try $15,000. 
40’ 1948 MATTHEWS. Two Packard 150’s, 
Telephone, automatic pilot. Make offer. 


40’ CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS. 1949 Model. 
Two CC 160’s rebuilt 1950. Radiotelephone, 
Lux system, hard canopy. Boat needs refinish- 
ing. $11,000. 

46’ 1949 CHRIS-CRAFT DCFB. Two CC 160’s. 
Dual controls, electric toilets, shower, electric 
refrigerator, Onan generator, many other 
extras. $18,500. 

47’ 1947 ELCO. Flying bridge added with 
dual controls, unusually well equipped and in 
excellent condition. 

50’ 1940 MATTHEWS. Two GM 6-71 Diesels 
installed new 1949. Flying bridge, electric re- 
frigeration and deep freeze. Reasonably 
priced. 





ZF = 
phone 58 2544 
YACHT MANAGEMENT 








52’ 1949 CONSOLIDATED. Sedan cruiser 
equipped as_ sportfisherman. Completely 
equipped and in immaculate condition. 


53’ 1939 CONSOLIDATED SPORTFISHER- 
MAN. G.M. Diesels. Deep freeze, Brooks 
chairs. Able, well equipped and in very good 
condition. 


57’ 1940 ELCO. New GM Diesels 1949. Me- 
chanically renewed 1949 and reconditioned 
1951. Very attractive and offered at a reason- 
able price. 

58’ 1950 BURGER Flush deck. G.M. Diese's. 
Three double staterooms, much new equip- 
ment installed 1951. Located in Miami and 
priced to sell. 


62’ 1950 CHRIS-CRAFT. Three GM Diesels. 
Very well equipped. Offered way below cost. 
63’ ACB CONVERSION. New Series 6-110 
GM Diesels give her a top speed of 23 knots. 
Unusually: attractive conversion. Other con- 
versions from $15,000 up. 


70’ 1939 Twin Diesel ANNAPOLIS. Flying 
bridge. Two double staterooms. Well main- 
tained. 


71’ 1946 TRUMPY. Two GM Diesels. Thre> 
double staterooms. Available in Florida in tcp 
condition. 


MAN 


YACHT INSURANCE 


83’ CONVERSION. Two GM Diesels. 2 Diesel 
Generators. Three double staterooms. Electric 
refrigeration and large deep freeze, Fathom- 
eter, automatic pilot, 100 watt radiotelephone, 
RDF. Offered to settle estate. 


97’ DIESEL YACHT. Three double and two 
single staterooms. Air conditioning. One of 
the finest of her size. Offered by estate. 


AUXILIARIES 
34’ 1948 ALDEN BARNACLE. One double 
stateroom, two berths in cabin. Universal en- 
gine, Ratsey sails, Merriman winches. Refin- 
ished 1951. $8,000. 


36’ 1947 ALDEN YAWL. Accommodations for 
four. 40 h.p. Gray Lugger. Mahogany plank- 
ing, teak decks, Everdur fastened. Good rac- 
ing record. $9,800. 


47’ 1948 ALDEN KETCH. Unusually well 
built and able cruising ketch in excellent con- 
dition. Accommodations for six in owner’s 
party and one crew. Offered at well under 
half of replacement cost. 


50’ 1937 HAND MOTOR SAILER. Superior 
Diesel. Accommodations for 6. Teak decks. 
Attractive lines and very able. $16,500. 





CLEARING & ENTERING 


When going foreign, let us 
handle your clearance. This 
service available for a moderate 
fee, will save you time ‘and 
headaches. 








CHARTERS 


Cruisers, auxiliaries and house- 
boats available for charter in 
Florida and the West Indies. 








FT. LAUDERDALE OFFICE 
BAHIA MAR 
PHONE 2-3311 


























DECEMBER, 








1951 

















40‘ DIESEL MOTOR SAILER. Engine new 
55 HP G.M. 1950. 2 suits sails. Dual controls. 
Rigged for fishing. Many extras. Knotty pine 
finished cabin. Sleeps 4-6 including double 
stateroom. Good sailer. Moderate use. ALDEN 
No. 1541. 


JOHNG. ALDEN | 


131 STATE STREET BOSTON. capitot 7-9480 


607 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK PLAZA 5-6965 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATE RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO., MIAMI BEACH 


DESIGN - 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS: 


One of our 1929 34’ yawls which has been com- 
pletely reconditioned and re-equipped in the 
past 4 years. Owner will take loss of over $3000 
on capital investment. ALDEN No. 385-D. 


Yawl Rigged N. Y. 40’ with 1949 Gray engine 
and 1950 sails. New doghouse. Fine old boat 
at a reasonable Price. ALDEN No. 1845. 


33’ W. L. cruising-racing cutter, our design. 
Built 1938. Repowered 1950. New sails 1951. 
Good equipment. Excellent maintenance. Only 
two owners. ALDEN No. 670. 


Stonington 36’ Utility Cruiser. New 1949. Able 
and comfortable for cruising or fishing. 110 
H.P. Chrysler. One of the few of these popular 
models available. ALDEN No. 4156. 


51’ T. S. Diesel Cruiser in Florida. Sparkman & 
Stephens design. Rigged for sport fishing. 
Sleeps 5 plus crew. Engines new 1950. For sale 
or charter. ALDEN No. 5698. 


107’ Luders Diesel Cruising Yacht. 2 double 
and 2 single rooms. Well equipped. Handsome 
design. Well cared for. Can be bought at very 
reasonable figure for her type and size. Con- 
sider smaller boat in trade. ALDEN No. 2755. 


1951 42’ Custom designed CHRIS-CRAFT “'Chal- 
lenger” hull. Sleeps 8. 3 heads and shower. 
$5000 worth of extras and custom details. 
Used only 1 summer. ALDEN No. 2641. 


BROKERAGE ° 


INSURANCE 





59° AUX. CENTERBOARD SCHOONER. Built 
1947 from ALDEN designs. Sleeps 6 plus crew. 
Some sails new 1949. Well equipped and well 
maintained. Ideal for southern cruising and is 
ready to go at St. Thomas, V. I. ALDEN No. 
356-B. 





MANY SAIL & POWER SOUTHERN CHARTER LISTINGS 
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A FEW SELECT LISTINGS 


ROGER M. ROWE 


Yaeht Broker 





34’ 1949 Chris-Craft Express, little use, many extras. 

40’ 1948 Owens Cutters (2) Both have excellent sail inventory 

41’ 1950 Chris-Craft Flybridge Cruiser, 1951 145 h.p. engines 

46’ 1949 Chris-Craft Flybridge Cruiser, every conceivable extra 

55’ 1928 Alden ketch, doghouse. new engine, excellent condition 

55’ 1930 Flying Bridge Vinyard, 2 155 h.p. Kermaths 

65’ 1941 Mathis GM diesel powered cruiser, ready for cruising 
South 


71’ 1947 Trumpy Houseboat, GM Diesels, 3 double staterooms 
Listings of the better class boats always welcome 


ROBERT G. WILSON, JR. Yacht Broker 
W. R. CHANCE & ASSOCIATES, Naval Architects 


728 17th Street N.W. Tel: STerling 6816 Washington 6, D. C. 























NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





YACHT BROKERS @ MARINE INSURANCE 


MIDWEST'S LARGEST YACHT BROKERS 





29’ Winslow Aux. Cutter ’41...$ 5500 32’ Matthews Open Sedan ’50...$ 9550 
8700 32 


34’ Hinckley Sou’wester '47 ’ Richardson Sedan '49 TS 


kas ... $700 
35’ Shuman gy oe gy °46... 10000 32’ Matthews Encl. a "50 11250 


39’ Burger CB Cutter ’40...... ..... 8500 33’ Baltzer Sedan 


44’ Fishers Island Sloop °36.. 15000 35’ Chris-Craft oh. 28 TS... 3500 
45’ Hinckley ‘32’’ Sloop ’38... 18000 40’ Chris-Craft Exp. ’49 TS... . 16000 


53’ Mower Dog-House Yawl a 10000 40’ Matthews Sedan °47 TS........ 13000 
26’ Chris-Craft Exp. '48 TS...... 5900 40’ CC Challenger ’48 TS. . 12500 
- CC Dual-Cont. Exp. 748........ 7000 43’ Steel Sedan Cruiser ’40....... 11000 

’ Chris-Craft Exp. ’51 TS........ 9000 53’ Steel Burger ’50................. 2 Diesels 


Other Hard to Find Boats Available Throughout the Country 
POWER AND SAIL — ANY SIZE 
May We Have Your OLA 


1621 FORD BLDG. * WOodward 2-7622 © DETROIT 26, MICH. 


















SAIL 

12 METER one of best, new engine, excellent accommodations, well kept. 
90’ SCHOONER wley, 105 Buda Diesel 1948, excellent cruise ship. 
80’x17’x7’6” KETCH Steel Hull Diesel engine, extremely comfortable. 
76’x19’x10’ SCHOONER, Alden 1932, 165 Diesel, ready for world cruise. 
59’x46’x17’x8’ SCHOONER 1940, GM Diesel, new sails, sleeps 10 & 4. 

0’ DIESEL KETCH CB, Sleeps 5 & 2, GM Diesel 1950. 

prt A SCHOONER, 1949, 80 Lathrop, HD Diesel, fitted for sword fishing. 

* CUTTER, Sparkman- -Stephens ’39, 60 hp Chris-Craft 1951. 

43° ALDEN SCHOONER, Capt. maintained. 

38’x33’x12’x4’9” eotres Chappelle ’32, 25 Gray 1948, open to bids. 

prt Foe £ Ag CUTTER Crocker-Dion 1944, 40 Lathrop 1948. 

35’ EASTERN INTERCLUB Rhodes-Mystic 1947, 5 hp Kermath 1949. 

34’ GUTTER. Alden-Simms Bros. 1937, 22 Gray, ‘sleep 2 & 2, well found. 
32’x25’x9’2"x5’ CUTTER, Graves built 1935, 30 Lathrop °48 sieeps 4. 

31’ YAWL Seven Seas Class, 18 Palmer ’51, Nylon Sails. 

28’ SLOOP Alden 1937, 25 Kermath 1950, sleeps 4. 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS SLOOP not restricted, serieins pramomaadetions: 

8 METRE—6 METRE—R CL at 3s SH era yg LUBS. 

37" SAYBROOK SAILERETTESLUDER S 16—STA RS RHODES 18. 
23’x18’x2’ CB SLOOP 1949, 25 hp Brennan 1951, sleeps 4. 

22’ STONEHORSE JR.—22’ CROSBY CAT—RHODES DATER—THISTLE. 


POWER 

136’x24’ YACHT, 2-500 GM Diesels, 8 Staterooms, ready to go. 
135’ EXCURSION BOAT, Le Hull, Diesel power, Ctf. for #780 Passengers. 
110’ SUBCHASERS—112 F AIRMIL ’ and 63’ AIRCRAFT RESCUES. 
90’ TWIN 250 GM 1951 Diesels 2 dble, 2 sgle staterooms. FLA. 
83’ PARTY BOAT, 2-165 Diesels, Bar, etc. MISS. R. 
75’ GREBE, 2-GM Diesels 1947, 6 guest, 2 showers. Very reasonable. 
60’ DAWN Twin Diesel Fly’g Bridge "37, 3 ie. Superiors reblt 1948. 
57’ ELCO 1929, 2-141 Chryslers 1948—56’ 0 ’°29, 2-115 Chryslers. 
53’ BURGER 1950 Steel Hull Twin 6-71 GM Diesels, 
52’ DAWN 1947, Fly’g Bridge, 2-200 GM Diesels 1949. 
52’ GREBE 1940, 2-165 GM Diesels, Shower. 
ped 6” STEEL HULL ’49, 2-200 GM Diesels, ctf. 30 passengers. 

’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1952, Fly’g Bridge, 2-160’s, Shower, barely used. 
30° ELCO 1929, Fly’g Bridge, Modernized, 2-115 Chryslers 48, FLA. 
50’ MATTHEWS 1938, 2-165 GM Diesels, will trade for larger boat. a A. 
50’ LUDERS 1929, Dble Cabin, 2-141 Chrysl ers 1947, slenps 8. $8500 

TY FISHING BOATS w ith GM Diesels 1948 


CH , FLA. 
46’ CONSOLIDATED "SPO RT FISHERMAN 1985, 2-141 Chryslers, ’46. FLA. 


41’ ELCO SEDAN 1940, 2-115 Chryslers ’48, Shower. gone 
42’ ELCO, Dble og ‘semi- yt Bridge 1926, rebuilt eng: 
41’ CHRIS-CRAF , Fly’g Bridge—40’ CHR iS-CRAFT Dble Cabin 748. 
40’ CHRIS- GRAFT 39, Challenger, 2-160 hp engines. 
40’ TWIN GM Pisses. m4 g Bridge, Luders ’47; shower. FLA 
39’ BALTZER JONESPORT ’39, Fly’g Bridge 2- "141 Chryslers ” 51, sleeps 6. 
UNT FORM iat, 2-141 Chryslers, semi-encl. deckh., 25 mph. 
35’ ELCO 1948, 2-145 Norbergs, well equipped. FLA. 
33’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1948, Fly’g Bridge Sedan, 2-115 Chryslers, ont, fishing. 
33’ BALTZER 1948 SEDAN, 2-95 Chryslers, sleeps 6, reasonable. FLA. 
33’ BALT noe R JONESPORT encl. Decichouse ’40.. 115 Ch rysler Soy Pulpit. 
UCK rr SPORTSMAN, 2-100 hp Kermaths, sleeps 4. $5900 
HEEL ER Fly’g Bridge, Dual Controls ’37, 122 Kermaths 1947. 
LCO ’48, Sport Cruiser 1: = eo ELCO ’47, 115 hp. 
HRIS-CRAFT 1948, aa 
HRIS-CRAFT °45 encl. LA. 
HRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS ioe, 5 105’s—25’ EXPRESS ’48, 120 hp. 
21’ ARC Marine Ltd. 1951. 

26’ GARWOOD 1947, 2-115 Chryslers, sleeps 4 
38" SEA SKIFF, sleeps 2. $1650—20’ SOUND MARINE BAY BOAT 1950. 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Tel. Darien 5-0990 
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YACHTING 
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Herbert Hayes 


YACHT SALES 


Marine Insurance Yacht Management 





73 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. Tel. Green. 8-2051 
or 2332 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla., Tel. Miami 3-1555 





@ 70’ TRIPLE SCREW DIESEL CRUISER, by Luders, 1946. 1951 engines. 
Exceptionally large owner's quarters. Showers. Fishing eqpmt. Fast, 
_ many costly extras. Offered at less than half of owner's in- 
vestment! 








@ 118 DEFOE “CRUISEMASTER”. One of the most luxurious yachts in 
America. 3 dbl., 1 single staterms, plus crew. Perfectly appointed. 


Air conditioned. Available for Southern charter with crew cf 6. 


ee eee 


32’ HUBERT JOHNSON “SEA SKIFF’. Dual controls. 1950 Fresh water 
Gray power. Sleeps 4. Fish chairs, outriggers, S. to S., Morse dock 
lights, 12V, light. plant, etc. Teak decks. Asking $6,500. 

35’ FLY BRDG., DBL. CABIN CHRIS-CRAFT, 1942. Twin 95 HP C.C.’S. 
Sleeps 6 in 3 cabins. 2 heads. Laid up during war. Immaculate. Owner 
bought larger boat . . . anxious to sell. Asking $8,500. 

35’ 1948 FLY BRDG. ELCO. Twin 1949 Crowns. Dual controls. Sleeps 
6. Harpoon pulpit, fish chairs, dink, etc. Asking $14,000. Try offer. 
39’ MATTHEWS SEDAN, 1939. Twin Kermaths. Sleeps 6. S. to S., elec. 
bilge pump, CO:z, clock & barom., linens, light. plant, etc. Ready to 
go. $8,500 try. 

40’ TWIN DIESEL SEDAN, by Gibbs. New fresh wat. cooled Budas. 
Sleeps 6 in 2 cabins. Gas cook., lux syst., fish chairs, fish box, bait 
well, etc. Asking $16,000. 

40’ FLY BRDG. MATTHEWS SEDAN, 1948 (Plan B). Aut. pilot, S. to S., 
shower, COz, dink, Onan plant. etc. Twin Packards. Asking $17,000. 
46’, 1950 MODEL CHRIS-CRAFT. Fly brdg., dual controls. Sleeps 9 
in 4 cabins. S. to S., hot water press. shower, light. plant, etc. Cost 
over $34,000. Anxious to sell. Try $21,500. 

48’ TWIN DIESEL CRUISER, custom bit., 1949 Dbl. planked hull, teak 
decks. Sleeps 8 in 4 cabins. 3 heads, 2 showers. Elec. refrig. S. to S., 
R. D. F., heat, aut. pilot, etc. Cost over $85,000. Available for winter 
charter or for sale. ; 

50’ T. S. CUSTOM SEDAN, bit. 1949, to highest spec’s. Sleeps 6 in 3 
cabins, plus 2 crew. S. to S., aut. pilot, elec. heads, R. D. F., COs, 
sailing dink, shower, hot water, etc. Owner must sell. 

50’ TW. DIESEL SPORT FISHERMAN, cut. bit. by Annapolis, 1941, to 
highest spec's. 165 HP Grays. Sleeps 6-8, plus crew. S. to S., deep 
freeze, fish chairs, elec. head, elec. anchor winch, etc. Try $16,500. 
52’ CUSTOM BLT. TW. DIESEL, pilot house controls. Bit. 1940 to high- 
est spec’s. Engines installed 1948. 2 dbls., plus deckhouse. 3 showers. 
Crew quarters. Elec. refrig., aut. pilot, S. to S. and many more. Ex- 
cellent condition and real value. $37,500. 

55’ TW. DIESEL TRUMPY. Fresh water cooled Budas. 2 dbls., plus 
convertible dinette. Crew quarters. Fullest eqpmt. Bit. 1946 & always 
well maintained by meticulous owner. Available for sale, in Florida. 
55’ TW. DIESEL, FLY BRDG. CRUISER, bit. 1949 to highest spec’s. 2 
dbls., 2 singles, plus crew. Elec. refrig., shower, deep freeze, elec. 
windlass, S. to S., R. D. F., etc. Excellent sea boat. REASONABLY 
PRICED. 

55‘ CUSTOM TW. DIESEL, bit. 1940. Dbl. plank. mahogany, teak 
decks. 1946 Cummins Diesels. 3 dbls., plus crew. 2 heads & showers. 
Aut. pilot, S. to S., R. D. F., Diesel light plant, etc. Over $50,000 in 
new eqpmt. & refinishing. Immaculate! A real buy! 

58’ TW. DIESEL STEEL BURGER, bit. 1950. 3 dbls. 3 showers. R. D. F., 
S. to S., fathometer, gas cook., hot water, Diesel light plant. Excellent 
condition. FAIRLY PRICED! 


SOUTHERN CHARTERS 
Fine power boats, auxiliaries available. What are your requirements? 


LISTINGS DESIRED! PLEASE CONTACT US IF YOUR BOAT ] 
IS FOR SALE OR CHARTER—ALL SIZES, TYPES. 
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R. W. WALWORTH 


Yacht Broker 
FREDERICKTOWN ON THE SASSAFRAS RIVER 


P. O. GEORGETOWN, CECIL CO., MD. PHONE: CECILTON 4861 


#672—41'x12'6"'x3’ Twin Screw, Fly Bdge. Double Cabin Cruiser. Built 
by Chris-Craft in 1950. Sleeps 7, hot water system, three toilets and 
shower, Ship to Shore, 110V converter, fully equipped and in excellent 
condition. Powered by two 145 hp. Chris-Craft motors new in 1951. 


+706—60’x16’x4’6” Diesel House Yacht, designed and built by Trumpy 
in 1947. Powered by two G.M. 6-71 diesels 200 hp. each, hydraulic 
clutches, 3 K.W_ diesel generator, 110V shore system and trickle charger, 
monel tanks, sleeps 8, two showers and two toilets, hot water, oil 
burning heating system, Ship to Shore, deep freeze, electric refrigeration, 
10 — Dink, 12’ motor launch, boat fully equipped and in beautiful 
condition. 


#£670—39'11°x118"x3/3" Twin Screw Plan “B’ Sedan Cruiser. Built 
by Matthews in 1947. Powered by two 155 hp. Kermath motors, Fluid 
heating system, hot water, 110V shore system and battery charger, sail- 
ing dink, fully found and in excellent condition 


#705—53’x13'9'x3'6" Twin Diesel Deckhouse Cruiser, built by Elco in 
1939. Powered with two 8 cyl. Superior Diesels in 1939, 32V. lighting 
plant, sleeps 8, electric refrigeration, ship to shore, dink, and many 
extras, beautifully taken care of. For Sale or Charter. 


700—33’x11'9’'x2‘4’’ Twin Screw Sedan Cruiser, built by Owens in 1951. 
Powered by two 100 hp. Flagships 1951, not over 10 hours on engines, 
fully equipped with many extras, new boat condition. 


#691—41'6""x12'8"'x5’6" Steel Hull Motor Sailer. Designed by Atkin 
and built in 1941, 3/16” welded steel hull, cork lined, interior finished 
in maple and mahogany. Powered by a G.M. 3-71 Diesel 106 hp. 1948, 
32V. Lighting system, hydraulic controls, hot water, 110V shore system, 
eape easony steering, fully equipped, in beautiful condition and ready to 
e shown. 


#711—32’x10'3"'x26" Twin Screw Sea Skiff Cruiser, built by Hubert 
Johnson in 1938. Powered with two Chrysler Royal Specials 125 hp. each, 
sleeps 2, airfoam cushions, ice box, stove, toilet, boat not used during 
war and in excellent condition. 


$#709—33'x11‘x2'4"" Twin Screw DeLuxe Sedan Cruiser, built by Chris- 
Craft in 1950. Sleeps 6, headroom 6’2”, two Chris-Craft iatens 95 


each, Ship to Shore and many other extras, boat in new boat condition, 
priced for quick sale. 


Send for large list of fine boats, specify if sail or power wanted. 
SALES @ CHARTERS @ MARINE INSURANCE @ SURVEYS 











SAIL 


<— CASEY YAWL 39’x28’6"x9’6"x6’ built 
’42. Double stateroom, 2 berths main 
cabin, Red Wing engine, new sails ’49. 
A fine boat and a good buy. No. 5048. 
CRUISING SCHOONER 56’6” x 43’ x 
14’3” x 7’. One of the finest of her type. 
Designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr. Built 
by Hodgdon Bros. Double planked ma- 
hogany Marconi Main, 2 suits sails, 90 
H. P. Universal engine. Accommodates 6 
and crew. Very well equipped and to 
top condition. No. 1997. 

WELLS MOTOR SAILER SLOOP 36’ x 
32’ x 10’7” x 4’6”. Britt built ’42. Teak 
decks, sleeps 4 and 2 cockpit, 100 H. P. 
Gray new ’49. Best specifications and 
condition like new. Real Value. No. 5160. 
RHODES - EASTERN INTERCLUB 
SLOOP built 1947. 35’ x 23’ x 7’2” x 5’. 
Best equipment, Kermath 1 cylinder mo- 
tor. Very fast, perfectly balanced, com- 
plete cruising accommodations for 2. 
No. 5243. 





ALDEN CUTTER 33’ x 28’10” x 10’9” x 5’ built ’41 Lathrop engine ’48. Sleeps 
4. Sails ’47-’50. Husky, roomy, well kept. Moderate price. No. 5105. 

ADAMS DESIGN, GRAVES BUILT CUTTER 32’ x 25’ x 9’2” x 5’. Full 
headroom. Sleeps 4 in 2 cabins. Stainless rigging, good sails, new Lathrop 
Motor ’48. Very able, smart sailer, excellent condition, No. 5211. 

OXFORD ‘400 SLOOP 29’ x 22’6” x 8’4” x 4’6” built ’46. Gray Motor, 3 
berths in cabin, 2 in cockpit. New stainless rigging and new Ratsey sails. An 
exceptional boat for her size. No. 5212. 

SAYBROOK SAILERETTE SLOOP 1946. 27’2” x 18’4” x 7’6” x 4’2”. Kermath 
5 H. P. Motor. Accommodate 2-4. A smart able sailer, well maintained and 
equipped. No. 4705. 

CROSBY MALLARD 22’ C.B. Sloop built ’47. 5 H. P. Motor. 2 berths, galley, 
toilet, well equipped, superior workmanship. Condition like new. A real buy. 


No. 5117. 
POWER 

52’? DAWN CRUISER built ’39. Dk. house, fly bridge, accommodates 6 and 
crew. Twin Hall Scotts, speed 23 mph. Beautiful condition, well equipped. 
Moderate price. Located N. Y. No. 3695. 
CONSOLIDATED CRUISER ’46. 39’ x 38’ x 11’ x 2’9”, Twin Chrysler Crowns. 
Sleeps 5-6. Best construction and equipment. Attractive boat and price. No. 5250. 
MAINE BUILT POWER CRUISER. 38’ x 10’ x 3’. Enclosed shelter, large 
cockpit. Repowered ’48 with Chrysler Royal, refinished ’51. Sleeps 4. Price 
$4,000. No. 5239. 
BALTZER CRUISER. 30’6” built Newburyport ’50. 3 berths. Packard 100 H. P. 
Motor. Equipment contains many extras. Boat in new condition, No. 5171. 
ATKIN CRUISER. 26’3” x 9’2” x 2’9”. Custom built ’47. Gray 42 H. P. 
ogg berths. Full headroom, well equipped. Very able and priced at $3850. 

0. . 
26’ STEELCRAFT. 1948 Packard 104 H. P. Motor. $1000 worth of extras. 
Boat in top condition. No. 5174. Also one of the 28’ 1950 Sport models. 
18’ UTILITY LAUNCH built 1948 by Cape Cod. Universal 25 H. P. Motor. 
Spray aan and cover. Cruises at 12 M. P. H. Excellent condition. Price $1550. 
0. a 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, Marine Insurance 
114 College St., Middletown, Conn. Tel. 7-2025 
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SELECTED SAILING YACHT LISTINGS 


63’ 19836 HAND KETCH MOTOR SAILER—Diesel power. ey sails. Sleeps 
six plus two forward. In fine shape throughout. Massachusetts. 1475. 

62’ 1940 CASEY BUILT MOTOR SAILER—Diesel powered. ‘Teak decks. Husky, 
able boat to go anywhere. Cruising radius over 2500 miles. Florida. #1437. 

60’ 1939 SPARKMAN AND STEPHENS DESIGNED YAWL—Good racing 
record. Large inventory of sails and other equipment. Price reasonable, Great 
Lakes. #1216. 

50’ 1930 ALDEN SCHOONER—A fine seagoing schooner; new sails pnd new 
engine. Sleeps 6 plus 1 or 2 forward. Well owned. Connecticut location. 

47’ 1946 ALDEN CENTERBOARD KETCH—Built by Hubert Johnson to the 
highest yrCmTTT Ratsey sails. teak decks, etc. Chesapeake area. #1993. 

45’ 1936 NEW YORK “32”? SLOOP—Nevins built. Fine sails, many new. Has had 
finest care. In top condition throughout.. New York. #1974. (One other of this 
Class available. ) 

44’ 1936 SPARKMAN & STEPHENS CUTTER—Fine inventory. including ten 
sails. 1951 Gray engine. A fine cruising boat. Near Boston. #521. 

43’ 1930 ALDEN SCHOONER—1949 Nylon sails. New stainless rigging. A good 
clean boat; equipment almost all fresh and new. #1955. 

40’ 1939 CASEY BUILT DIESEL MOTOR SAILER—Sleeps 6. 1950 G.M. diesel. 
Equipment and auxiliaries new and complete. Massachusetts. #636. 

40’ 1948 OWENS CUTTER—Has had exceptionally fine care and is fully found 
with fine equipment, New York area. An outstanding offering. 

37’ 1986 ALDEN CUTTER—Sleeps six. Stainless rigging. 1946 Gray engine. 
Exceptionally well kept boat. Massachusetts. #1987. 

31’ 1941 OVERNITER CLASS SLOOP—1949 Nylon sails, stainless steel rigging. 
Nice little sloop to sleep four at reasonable price. #1994. 
29’ 1941 RHODES SLOOP—<‘Visitor’’ Class. Completely reconditioned. New deck 
canvas, etc. Chesapeake Bay area. #1999. 

1946 LUDERS *16’"’ RACING SLOOP—Complete Ratsey sails and in fine shape. 
Shipping cradle included. Connecticut location. 





Southern Office 
ROBERT HEARD HALE 
120 MacARTHUR CAUSEWAY 


MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA Tel. Miami 58-7544 
Cruising South? Use our Mail Port—Fred J. Driver, Jr., Vice Pres. 














Member of Yacht Architects & Brokers Association, Inc 


HALE. * SIX CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 


Digby 9-1333 
Cables ROBARDHAL 


SELECTED POWER YACHT LISTINGS 


120’ 1930 DIESEL YACHT—Nevins built. Two ’45-’46 G.M. diesels. One of the 
finest larger yachts available. Chesapeake Bay. #01266. 

75’ 1929 DIESEL YACHT—One 1944 Caterpillar diesel. Electric refrigeration, 
deep freeze, etc. Excellent care. Full equipment. Chesapeake Bay, #01272. 

65’ 1942 UTILITY VESSEL—Former Army T-boat. Kahlenberg diesel. Hull and 
all machinery in fine condition. Commission, ready to go. #01206. 

60’ 1938 DIESEL CRUISER—One 1949 200 H.P. G.M. diesel; also auxiliary 
65 H.P. G.M. diesel for trolling and emergencies. #0388. 

57’ 1941 ELCO FLYING BRIDGE DIESEL CRUISER—G.M diesels, Last of 
tue pre-War Elcos built. Beautifully appointed and equipped. Florida. 


57’ 1940 ELCO FLYING BRIDGE DIESEL Cena” 1949 -G.M. diesels. 
A fine modern yacht, very fully equipped. Florida. 1231. 

54’ 1939 ANNAPOLIS FLYING BRIDGE DIESEL CRUISER—Two 1947 G.M. 
diesels. Exceptionally fine custom built yacht. Deep freeze, fully equipped. #01268. 
51’ 1940 MATTHEWS FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER—Two 1950 G.M. diesels. 
A fine modern cruiser that has had exceptionally good care. Florida. #01229. 

50’ 1936 DAWN DIESEL CRUISER—Two Superior diesels. Fully equipped and 
in commission ready to go. New Jersey coast. #0371. 

48’ 1948 VINYARD FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER—Two 1940 200 HP Kermaths. 
Fine modern yacht in excellent condition. New York. #PC-94. 

48’ 1841 CHRIS-CRAFT CUSTOM BUILT TRUNK CABIN CRUISER—Two 
1947 Hall-Scott Invaders. Cruises at 18-20 M.P.H. Well preserved. Modern 
yacht. #PC-65. 

48’ 1930 DAWN FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER—Two 1947 150 HP Packards. 
Two double cabins plus two crew berths forward. Reasonably priced. N. Y. area. 
¢PC- 

40’ 1950 MATTHEWS CRUISER—PLAN A—Two 150 HP Packards. Almost new 
condition. New Jersey location. 

40’ 1946 WHEELER FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER—Two See Crowns. Sleeps 
seven. Good inventory and reasonably priced. New York. C-6. 

39’ 1937 MATTHEWS TWO CABIN CRUISER—One ecg 135 HP Gray motor. 
Sleeps six. Has had good care, Fully equipped. Florida ‘location. #PC-103. 
35’ 1947 ELCO CRUISER—Two Chrysler Crowns. Very little used; under 100 
hours. Located in New York area. #PC-82. 

35’ 1947 TWIN SCREW ELCO—1951 Chyler Crowns. Top speed 21. Sleeps six. 
Radio telephone, etc. New York City. #PC-104. 

32’ 1948 CUSTOM BUILT SPORT 4 owe + lama construction. Two 
130 HP Chris-Crafts. Finest construction. #01270. 

32’ 19836 HUBERT JOHNSON RAISED DECK CABIN CRUISER—Two 1949 
Chrysler Crowns. Full inventory. Reasonably priced. N. Y. area. #PC-88. 

3i’ 1950 RICHARDSON SEDAN CRUISER—Two Gray engines. Boat like new. 
Used very little. Ready to go. North Carolina. #PC-77. 











Michigan's Largest Dealer in New and Used Boats 







GREGORY BOAT CO. 


Jefferson Ave. ve. 
Detroit 7, Mich. Fort aaerente 


WOodward 2-7855 Phone 2-8401 
1949—26’ Chris-Craft twin screw Dinette 
1949—26’ Chris-Craft Express 145 HP 
1947—40' Matthews Deluxe Sedan tw. screw 
1940—40’ Twin Diesel Wheeler Sedan 
1949—46’ Chris-Craft Fly. Bridge—many extras 
1935—46’ Matthews D.C. 1946 engines 
1951—47’ Chris-Craft Buccaneer 
We have other boats listed for sale. Information gladly furnished upon 
request. Write or call us. 





DAVID H. ATWATER, JR. 


Yacht Brokerage @ Yacht Insurance 





FOR SALE: Consolidated 39’ ‘“‘Playboat’’. 
This boat was delivered new to the present 
owner in 1946. Standard layout sleeping four 
in the forward cabin with the head and galley 
next aft, and berths for two in the deckhouse. 
She is fully equipped with dinghy, ship-to- 
shore, direction finder, CO-2, blowers and all 
of the smaller items expected. Very reason- 
able asking price. Inspection by appointment 
in Southern New England. 





OTHER SPECIALS: 20’ iler with dies by a hy recent poe: 
40’ Concordia motor sailer with diesel power ort fishermen, cruisers, 
cndinaies of all types and sizes. WRITE OUTLINING YOUR REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


@ | RECOMMEND A SURVEY ON ALL PURCHASES 0 
BARRINGTON, R. I. WARREN 1-0143 




















700 Rushmore Avenue 





AUX. CRUISING SAIL BOATS 


20’ Warner sloop 3 bunks $2650. 

35’ Schooner sails ’50, motor ’49 $5500. 
92’ Tops’! schooner Diesel, make offer. 
28’ yawl, sails & motor ’49 $2500. 

22’ ketch sleeps 2 Gray 25 HP $850. 
26’ sloop sleeps 4 Gray ’50 $2950. 

27’ Nevins sloop ven 

40’ Owens Cutter $11,500. 

38’ Matthews, Chrysler Royal 37’ Aux. Cutter ’41 2 cabins $4500. 





1949 $5990. POWER CRUISERS 
34’ Sedan cruiser, motor 1949 $2750. 
- DEALER—BB Fiberglas & Cape Cod 26’ Richardson 1950 cruiser $5500. 
Fiberglas sail & ouboard boats, 28" pend Serew Jersey Sea Skiff “47 
Thistles, Ravens, Twin Wing sail 29’ Richardson sleeps 4 motor 1949 $2450. 
boats, Evinrude Outboard Motors. 41’ Twin Screw %. bridge Chris-Craft 
late 1949 $19,5) 


46’ Matthews 140 HP Chrysler ’50 make 


offer. 
Goan 5 SEER weet 50’ Dawn cruiser, 2 Diesels $16,500. 








1135 Sail & Power Boats Listed MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


McMICHAEL YACHT BROKERAGE CO. 


Tel. Mamaroneck 9-4952 
We Specialize in Racing Boats 


RACING CLASS BOATS 


24’ Interclub cabin sloop $1800. 

24’ Raven molded C.B. sloop 50 $2250. 

“§”’ class sloop $2200. 

Lightning Saybrook ’47 champ. $1200. 

110 class sloop 2 suits 2 spinnakers $575. 

Star class sloop Parkman $400. 

210 class sloop ’48 3 suits sails $1400. 

Ghost sloop ’47 $250. 

17’ N.O.D. sloop marconi $200. 

= Rhodes Cape Cod keol sloop 1948 $850. 
dp class ch $450. 





DAY SAILERS 


+4 Pennant shelter cabin ion | Lape : 26’ aux. keel sloop 
BB Fibergl: iler °48 m ° 
1e GB. stoon $375. 17" sloop salle new Gray 1950 $2950. 
1950 $550. é 
} 4 Cam See yy ety If you want fo sell your boat 
28’ Nevins sloop 2 bunks $650. NOW list it with 


23’ Shamrock cabin sloop $1200. 


31’ 6 metre sloop 2 bunks $2000. McMichael Yacht Brokerage Co. 
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YACHTING 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN & CO i 


RS _ 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKE MARINE INSURANCE } \, a 
Te a ee 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. oven . 
Telephone Rochelle 2-206¢ hs St 


RIC 
'1cw 


+4 ‘ 
_te ft 





EVENINGS, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS—TEL. PELHAM 8-0687 
SPECIALIZING IN 


CRUISERS e YACHTS 
SELECTED USED BOATS 


35’ 1948 twin screw Elco sedan, sleeps 6, large 
galley, lavatory. i) 


36’ 1948 Chris-Craft twin screw sedan, accom- 
modations for 6, excellent condition. 















































#3429 _ 
Dower Fop 
Moda qd by t Sale_ 
ho, n2tions 7 t¥in 77,24’ 
news. U; for t9,100 








Seq ,, our, }, , ; ; 
Ps t Onjy’, large Vlagsh d 39’ 1946 Consolidated twin screw sedan, sleeps 
inte bier mae if ie ou f tlle iD sheined °, Sedan, 6; generator, Lux, ship to shore, complete. 
ne, ene},. . erence ee 
On, ult @ ieltracts Tesh waosed dom 40’ 1948 Matthews twin screw sedan, shower hot 
A Biren *aVing < rand and cold water, sleeps 6, others available. 
Co. for Pad 41’ 1950 Chris-Craft twin screw fly bridge sleeps 


i 8, shower, complete equipment. 


46’ 1947 Wheeler twin screw fly bridge sleeps 
6, generator, shower, a very clean boat. 


46’ 1949 Chris-Craft twi *rew, fly bridg Bs 
cellent Florida boat. ee eee Oe RE Oe 


50’ 1936 Dawn twin diesel fly bridge; sleeps 6, 
— mechanically, priced to sell 
ckly. 







52’ 1949 Chris-Craft twin screw fly bridge Con- 
queror. Unusual equipment and accommodations. 


" 
e008, 
el 4 goudls 





mone F, 53’ 1938 Eleo fly bridge twin Superior di 4 
Gy , Good Southern boat. ne wit oN. tes ned 
fccomnles trol t {oe ee ws" Se joratf yrniseeee 
Oat 70,°Uation ent, les 57’ 1941 Annapolis twin diesel brid UIT OTHE gitVlls nts OC ex 
S0nabjy” Florig, fo; meine el, ‘ogether ed ay yacht. Excellent home afloat. ites 7-788" cs welltie ste vefnett went nas © 
; i loubj, With 2°&se] ae a 8 g tne >'pnis 
Perfor; deal ofr = Start, mal) 62’ 1951 Chris-Craft triple diesel motor yacht. gest a mn» . jour Mone of 10080 
Ndition, ee cruise Great saving over new boat. sta argexh ne mat ve ec 
* £ri n, pall: 
" Te . os" aad oes Se diesel powered yacht. enclOeerered. Chmem™ e 
xcellent off-shore boat. tsP% onal 
cepulo 


Many used boats for sale and inspection at MILTON POINT SHIPYARD, RYE, NEW YORK 





















@ Naval Architects 
@ Yacht Brokers 


ALBERG & 
@ Marine Insurance 
BRENGLE | 223i state st. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. Capitol 7-2071 Marblehead 3512-J 


CAMERON-LISKEY 
YACHT SALES 


845 Biscayne Blyd., Miami, Florida Ph: Miami 2-5631 
DIESEL YACHTS FOR SALE 













Aux. Sh ’%23'3”x8’x5’3”. Designed by Hawkins and built by Mt. Desert ' . 

Yacht ‘Yard in 1946. Excellent construction, New working and light sails 1951. 30’ Custom Spt. Fisherman, 1950 GM 3-71........0-000 enn 

Kermath 2 cyl. engine 1948. Sleeps 3. Galley and toilet. A good fast boat 44’ Custom Dbi Cabin, bit 1941, twin Grays....... Ee eed 

reasonably priced. Located Maine. No. |-23-M. 46’ Burger Db! Cabin Fly Bridge, twin Kermaths............................ 

Porter Soastaion, Grvione wy pt ha 5% pectaned wy Se 8 oom A a Spt. Fisherman, bit 1941, twin Grays...............0..0..... 

y Graves 1939. Gray Lugger 4 cyl. engine . de z 2’ Dawn Fly Bridge Yacht, twin 1949 GM’s...................... 

d t of d extra equipment, including dinghy. RCA radio tel., Kenyon . . 9 CWE FF II Sines .serersoeesesoees . 

~y ce Leeman wear New. York. No. 1-26-4. no oat we a — ee og rr Seg 
RE ia ‘ : : abin, twin 6, priced to sell........:.........:...3.:.. 

Aux. Sloop 40’6’x31’x10'7"x5’. Designed by Rhodes and built by Chute & Bixby 55’ Chris-Craft, bit 1941, ade imemnmetaninrtn 


1937. Highest grade construction. Good sails. Nylon genoa. Chrysler Ace 1948. 
Sleeps 6. Good galley. Heritage stove. Doghouse. Fully found except blankets. 57’ Elco, bit 1941, twin GM’‘s new 1949.. 
A good racing-cruising boat. Located near Boston. No. 1-31!-E. SB ree, NE AOS, NUNN RIN oo cochen 3 ssicise ds siiiscesse SSibessavsbcckeecesssass 


Power Cruiser 30’x10’6’x2’6”. Designed by Henry Scheel and built by Morse 63’ Truscott Yacht, twin 210 hp Meco’s............0.....cccccccccceeseeeeeees 


1949. High construction. Chrysler Crown. Speed {2-14 kts. Sleeps 2. Toilet. 69’ Custom Sea Going Yacht, bit 1947 
: table t ig Yacht, bit , GM powered. 
Snell oy, tee eae Se 8 ee oe a S oe 65’ Ex-rmy T-Boat, Commercial Fishing......................0.c:ccccccscee 


needs. Located Cape Cod. No. 4-30-D. 
Wanted—Good Listings — SAIL and POWER OFFICE 3 BLOCKS NORTH CITY YACHT BASIN 























SCHOEN ASSOCIATES, Yacht Sales & Brokerage 


21 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut seas Gaaon faa 





SAILING VESSELS 


Beautiful beyond description, 46’ aux. 
diesel yawl. Crocker designed. Ac- 
commodations for 6 & {| in crew. Five 
sail inventory, fully found in all re- 


It is with pleasure we announce the association of Mr. Talbot W. Chambers 
with our organization in charge of the sail boat division. Mr. Chambers is 
well known in the sailing world and has at his command countless pieces of 
information. He can be reached at this office or N.Y.C. TEmpleton 8-2772. 
Racing regulations, fleet organizations and the rest can be obtained thru him. 
We would appreciate sailing vessels of all rigs to augment his files, and of 


30’6” Sedan Owens 1940-41 (3) 

32’ Sedan Fly Br. 1941 H. Johnson 
33’ T/S Fly Br. 1948 Chris-Craft (3) 
33’ T/S Sedan 1948-49 Owens (3) 
34’6” Sedan 1939 Baltzer 

36’ Semi Encl. 1939 Colonial 








spects, many extras Excellent condi- 
tion, located in East, asking $25,000. 
Will consider offer. 


see you keep him busy. 





course good honest inquiry is always appreciated. He’s here to serve. Let’s 


37’ T/S Sedan 1950 Colonial 
38’ T/S Sedan 1947 Baltzer 








For the day Sailers, we have a good POWER VESSELS 
quantity of used boats, and can locate 40’ T/S Sedan 1947 Wheeler 
just what you want if not on the books. 40’ T/S Fly Br. 1949 Chris-Craft 
Don’t forget if it’s good and it will ‘ 
sail, we'd like to sell it. Will you cali 40” T/S Diesel Sedan 1941 Vinyard 
or send in facts. 42’ T/S. Fly Br. 1947 Owens 

44’ T/S Sedan 1941 Elco 
is always appreciated. 45’ T/S Fly Br. 1930 Dawn 


Your 


inquiry 


48’ 
48’ 
50’ 
50’ 
59’ 
62’ 
80’ 


39’ Sedan 1936-50 Matthews (10) 


4/8 Day Or. G00 @. dehame 39’ T/S Sedan 1946 Consolidated 


T/S Fly Br. 1929 Dawn 


3 New 29’ Pacemakers 


T/S Diesel Fly Br. 1936 Dawn 


T/S Diesel Sedan 1938 Matthews 
T/S Diesel Fly. Br. 1934 Elco 
T/S Express Cr. 1926 Consolidated 
T/S Diesel Houseboat Mathis 


3°New Colonial T/S 33’ Sport Cruisers 
Send along your boat if she is good, we 
can REALLY use her. 

Send along your inquiry we can locate 
the boat for you. 
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1200 East Las Olas Blvd. 


SUGGESTIONS 
POWER 32'-112' 


112’ pore “Fairmile”’. 1949 diesels. 
ow. 

102’ HOUSEBOAT. 1948 G.M. diesels. 

80’ YACHT. 1951 G.M. diesels. 

83’ MATHIS Houseboat. Twin diesels. 

71° TRUMPY Houseboat 1947. G.M. diesels. 

70’ ANNAPOLIS Lounge deck. 1948 Cummins. 

66° HOUSEBOAT. 1949 G.M. diesel. 

65’ MATHIS Flying bridge Cruiser. Diesels. 

58’ BURGER 1950, 200 h.p. G.M.s. 

57’ ELCO 1940. In new condition 

55’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1941. Diesels. Reasonable. 

55’ HOUSEBOAT. Twin gas motors. 

54’ GREBE. Flying bridge. Exceptional. 

54’ PETERSEN Flying bridge diesel cruiser. 

54’ ANNAPOLIS Flying bridge diesel cruiser. 

53’ ELCO 1939. Gas or diesels. Three. 

52’ PETERSEN Flying bridge Cruiser. Gas. 


50’ SEDAN Cruiser 1949. Royals. 
49’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1940. 1950 motors. condition. 
46’ CONSOLIDATED Spt. fish. 1941. New 


46’ CHRIS-CRAFT. Several. 1946-50. 

43’ SEDAN 1950. Heavy. 158 h.p. Scripps. 
42’ HUCKINS. Rebuilt, repowered 1946. 
41’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1950. To settle estate. 
41’ WHEELER Sportfisherman 1950. Packards. for charter. 
38’ MATTHEWS Sedan 1937. 1948 Gray. 
34’ CHRIS-CRAFT DCFB 1951. Two 105s. 
34’ SPORTFISHERMAN 1948. Top controls. office. 


FRANCIS DEARS —- 









































Yacht Broker 


P.O. Box 2277, Colee Station Tel. 2-3661 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
TO SETTLE ESTATE SUGGESTIONS 


POWER 25'-31' 


33’ RICHARDSON Sedan 1942. Twin 9s. 
33’ BALTZER Sedan 1948. 141 h.p. Chrysler. 
32’ MATTHEWS Sedam 1950. Twin. 

32’ JERSEY SKIFF 1948. Twin 125s. 

31’ HUBERT JOHNSON Spt. fish. 1949. T.S. 
31’ OWENS Sedan 1942. Repowered. 

30’ ELCO Express 1948. Twin Crowns. 

30’ SPORTFISHERMAN 1948. Twin Crowns. 
30’ CHRIS-CRAFT Sedan 1948. Twin 95s. 
27’ ELCO 1947. Chrysler Crown. 

26’ FOREST JOHNSON ‘‘Prowler’’ 1951. 
25’ CORRECT CRAFT 1949. 125 h.p. 


MOTOR SAILERS 
65’ KETCH. Hand-Hodgdon. Diesel. Buy. 
62’ KETCH. Alden. 1938. Twin diesels. 
55’ KETCH. Dual controls. Twin 1951 G.M.s. 
50’ KETCH. Hand. Recent diesel. 


, This outstanding MATHIS Yacht was purchased by the late 50’ CUTTER. Hand-Hodgdon. 1949 Lathrop. 
v5 a ee owner through this office April 1947. Has been in commission 48’ KETCH. Tiffany. 1937. Diesel. 
52’ DAWN (947. F.B. G.M. diesels 1949. for private use only since and has been maintained in finest 42’ KETCH. Wiley. 1937. 1949 motor. 
52’ MATHIS Houseboat. 1948 Kermath. possible condition by excellent crew. 40’ KETCH. 1936. Reasonable. 
51’ SPORTFISHING Cruiser. 1950 G.M. 
diesels. Dimensions 98’x20’x5’4”, Completely rebuilt 1945-46 at cost AUXILIARIES 


of $100,000. 200 h.p. Winton Diesels rebuilt and in excellent 92’ SCHOONER 1940. 1947 diesel. 


76’ SCHOONER. Crocker. Marconi. Diesel. 
68’ SLOOP. {2 meter. Built by Nevins. 


diesels. Two double, three single staterooms. Five haths. Very large 61’ SCHOONER. Mower. G.M. diesel. 
salon, beautifully furnished. Pantry on deck. 60’ YAWL. C.B. Successful ocean racer. 


59’ SCHOONER. 3 master. C.B. Twin Screw. 


Equipment is of the finest, modern and complete in every 53’ SCHOONER. Alden. 1948 Crown. 
detail. Price is open and fair offers are invited. Also available 47’ KETCH 1948. Alden. Exceptional. 


42’ KETCH 1949. Alden. Wishbone. 
40’ KETCH 1950. Atkin. Fine value. 


Ready to go in FLORIDA. For complete details contact this 33’ SLOOP 1939. Winslow. Keel. 


25’ SLOOP 1951. Masterson & Schlegel. 


NATIONAL COVERAGE IN POWER and SAIL 














ANNAPOLIS YACHT SALES, INC. 
100 COMPROMISE STREET 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND TEL. 3321 
36’ ALDEN COASTWISE CRUISER. We have three of these popular little boats 
built 1938 to 1940. 


38’ 1950 STEEL KETCH. Watts design. Stainless rig, bronze hardware, Universal 
engine, large fuel and water capacity. Asking $5500. 


41’ GEIGER YAWL 5’3” DRAFT. Built by Oxford Shipyard 1939. New stainless 
rig and new Ratsey sails. Unusually well equipped. 


64’ FAMOUS OLD CHESAPEAKE BUGEYE YACHT. For delivery in 1952. A 
chance to pick up one of these rarely offered vessels. 


34’ ANNAPOLIS BUILT CRUISER 1939. — Chrysler Aces. Teak cockpit 
deck and new canvas on cabins 1949. $550 


42’ bigeye DC Cruiser, launched 1940. Never in Gov’t service, Acc. for 
. Twin Chris-Craft Marines, sailing dinghy. Asking $12,000. 


52’ FLYBRIDGE 1946 DAWN. Twin GM diesels, Elec. stove and dishwasher. GE 
elec. refrig. Loy heat, photo elec. pilot. One of the finest modern yachts avail- 
able. Try $38,0 

53’ ELCO flybridge diesel powered yacht. Elec. refrig., S to S CO2 system. 
Beautifully appointed. Located Gulf Coast. Asking $30,000. 


CORWITH CRAMER W. C. McNIEL 














IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


ADOLPH E. MOEBS 


YACHT BROKER ; 
MEMBER SOUTHERN YACHT BROKERS’ ASSN. 


SLIPS 1 AND 2, VINOY YACHT BASIN, TEL. 7-7974 


30’ 1946 BACKUS SEDAN, fine construction. Twin cream. Accommodates 4. 

34’ 1941 CHRIS-CRAFT SEDAN. Rebuilt eng., S/S oe Re peed tanks. 

46’ 1948 CHRIS-CRAFT DCEB. Auto. pilot, auto. CO2, Fluid Heat, H & C 
pressure water, elec. refrig., auto. 110v AC Kohler. Like yes 

50’ 1937 FLY BRIDGE T.S. MATTHEWS. Teak decks, auto. pilot, S/S, RDF. 
Onan, elec. refrig., H & c pressure water. Unusual comfortable layout 
for living and entertaining. EASON 

67’ 1928 N. Y. LAUNCH & ENG. CO. ens ae Lil Twin 
Cummins Djesels, 110v DC Diesel generator. Three staterooms, S/S, hot 
water heating, H & C pressure water, elec. refrig., shower & tub. 

26’x9’x2’8” 1951 MASTERSON & SCHEGEL AUX. KEEL SLOOP. Maho ay 

planked. Sleeps 4 on airfoam, headroom, stainless galley, S/S, auto. 

stalntoss tanks. Plans in April 1949. Rudder Magaz ne. Launched fats 
summer of 1951 at a cost of $8500. WILL SAURIFICE. 

34’x10'4"x5’ 1946 ATKIN DOUBLE-ENDED AUX. KETCH. waineany planked, 
stainless rigging, good sail inventory. Sleeps 4. Well mainiaine 


LISTINGS WANTED 

















M. ROSENBLATT & SON 


it! BROADWAY NEW YORK 6,N. Y. BEEKMAN 3-743 
NAVAL. ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


53’ ELCO FLYBRIDGE 
CRUISER, 1939. Twin Royals, 
1946. Sleeps 6 & 2 crew. H/C 
water; shower; CO2; fwd 
cockpit; S/S, ete. FINEST 
VALUE IN AN_~ ELCO. 
$29.000. Also Diesel Elco 53’s. 














30’ ELCO EXPRESS CRUISER, 1948. 38’ MATTHEWS SPORT. FISHER- 
150 HP Packard. Sleeps 4. Beautiful, arr 1937. New Chrysler Crowns, 


fast sport cruiser. Immaculate. FINE 949. Sleeps 4. In excellent cond; well 
VALUE. couued. ASKING ONLY; (88, 000. 
—_—_—_—_——————| eceeneenmamemmntaamaael 
9 a ~ CUSTOM CRUISER, 41’ FLYBRIDGE CHRIS-CRAFT, 
1947. Twin 130 HP Kermaths, Sleeps 1950. Dbl cabin. Twin 145 HP engines. 
5. S/S; olen etc. Peostitul con- Sleeps 8. Shower; S/S; gen., etc. LIKE 
dition. REASONABLY PRICED NEW. BARGAIN. 
_——) 





50’ pL yvamiass DIESEL 
DAWN. Twin Superiors. 
Sleeps 7. Two dbl. state- 
rooms. Shower; pressure H/C 
water; generator; S/S tele- 
phone; inverter & charger, 
etc. Finest condition, EX- 
rt! pORLY REASON- 








48’ VINYARD DBL. CABIN FLY- 85’ T. S. DIESEL YACHT. GMs, 
BRIDGE, 1948. Twin Kermaths. Sleeps head — hull. Sleeps 7. Bath; S/S; 
7.. Shower, H/C water, gen., ete. etc. SALE or FLORIDA CHAR- 
BEAUTIFUL. OFFER CONSIDERED. TER * REASONABLY. 

i eeamenenenedinmeemmmmenntall (een 


SAIL 


31° SEVEN SEAS AUX. YAWL. 43’ AUXILIARY SCHOONER. 61 HP 
Palmer engine, 1941. Sleeps 4. Fine Kermath, 1951. Sails 1950. Sleeps 4 


single hander for cruising or racing. & crew. ry oaalpped. Fluid Heat, 
ASKING $5,500. etc. BARGAIN $9,000. 
— 


34’ DELUXE SOU’WESTER, 
1947. Teak decks. Gray auxil- 
jary. Sleeps 4 in two separate 
staterooms. Many fine extras. 
Excellent sail inventory. In 
exceptionally fine condition. 
ASKING PRICE ONLY 
$9,500 
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DUNHAM SHIPYARD & SALES CO., INC. 


YACHT BROKERS STORAGE AND REPAIRS 
435 CITY ISLAND AVE. City Island 64, N. Y. 
Office Phene: CITY ISLAND 8-1866 Evenings: LARCHMONT 2-1686 


FOR SALE 


47' Consolidated, New Packard motor, fully equipped. 
46’ Chris-Craft Fly Bridg, 1948, twin 168 hp. 

46’ Chris-Craft Flybridge. 1949. Twin 160 H.P. 

45’ Dawn Bridgedeck. Twin Diesels. Bargain. 

44' Chris-Craft Flybridge Twin 1948 160 H.P. 

42’ Chris-Craft Commander, 1952, twin H.P. 

41’ Chris-Craft Flybridge. 1951. Twin 145 H.P. 

40’ Chris-Craft Flybridge. Twin 1950 145 H.P. Extras. 
35’ Elco 1948 Sedan. Twin Chrysler. Extras. 

33’ Chris-Craft. 1949 Enclosed. Twin 95 H.P. 

31’ Chris-Craft Express. 1951. Twin 145 H.P. 


21‘ Chris-Craft Express. 1951. Assembled Kit. 60 H.P. 


WANTED WANTED 
LATE MODEL CRUISERS — AUXILIARIES 


ALL TYPES — 30° TO 60° 


Place your late model cruiser with us on sale here at our yard. 
Best location, quick action, no storage charge. Details upon 


request. 


CHRIS-CRAFT 
CRUISERS — 1952 Models Now Available 
Eastern Distributors—Engines—Parts in Stock 


Branch Showroom: 50 Boston Post Road, Larchmont, N.Y. 





A. E. FRASER 


YACHT BROKERAGE & INSURANCE 


Rhodes ‘‘Dater” * Stout Fella Junior « Stout Fella Senior « “Interclub” 
converted cruising—32’ ‘Seven Seas” auxiliary Cutter, excellent » 35’ 
auxiliary Cutter, good family boat * “‘Coastwise”’, exceptional mainte- 
nance and equipment « 31’ “Seven Seas” auxiliary Yaw! » 36’9’’ Eldredge- 
Mcinnis auxiliary Yaw! + 43‘6’’ Hoyt Schooner, fine, wholesome » 36’ Hand 
Marconi Cutter Motor Sailer + ‘‘Elco-27’ Sport Cruiser fine condition 
¢ 30’6” pre-war Owens Sedan + ‘46 39’ T.S. Cosnolidated Sedan » ‘49 
39’11"” T.S. Matthews top condition * Others, large, small, sail, power 
* Inquiries, listings invited * Merry Christmas; and | can‘t give you a 
better wish for 1952 than that you may find that dream boat « Write, 
phone or come in. 


AGENT HINCKLEY AUXILIARIES 
STONINGTON 1, CONNECTICUT, Phone Mystic 5-3933 








YACHTING 


















FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
MYSTIC TEL.: 5-7581 CONN. 


47’ Flush Deck Double Cabin Deck House Twin Screw Post built 
Painted Finish Cruiser. 2 Mystic model Lathrops, sleeps 8, spherical 
compass, radio direction finder, rubber mattresses, 32 volt system 
and large shower. Ideal boat for Florida. Priced low for such a 
well equipped boat. 


44’ Eleo Cruiser built 1941. Interior completely redesigned, 2 
Chrysler Royals new 1948. Boat has been kept in excellent condi- 
tion, a good boat at a reasonable price. 

46’ Deck House Cruiser. Rebuilt Navy Hull. Very roomy, com- 
fortable boat in the low price range. Chrysler Royal motor. Price 
reduced this fall to $3800. 

45’ Post designed and built Deck House Heavy Weather Cruiser, 
motor sailer type hull, many extras, excellent boat priced low. 

31’ Post designed and built Sport Fishing Cruiser with flying 
bridge, Chrysler Royal motor, Slightly used. 

26° STEELCRAFT HOLIDAY CRUISER, 1948 model, used only 
one season. Powered by 6 cylinder Packard. 
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52’9” Peterson yacht, built 1936, designed by Nel- 
son and Reid and built for offshore cruising in com- 
fort. Large owner’s stateroom (2 beds) with head 
and shower. Large guest stateroom with private 
head forward. Flying Bridge, spacious cockpit. 
Powered with 2 ‘Sterling 180 hp. motors completely 
overhauled this year. Full capacity 365 gallons. 
Watér 500 gallons. Lighting 32 volt with new U. S. 
plant and Constavolt charger. Galley rebuilt with 
new custom-made electric refrigerator, Willis stove 
and new sink. New automatic gas water heater. 
One mile ray searchlight. 30 watt RCA Ship-to- 
Shore, RCA Direction Finder. Entire yacht was 
fitted out this year but has since been used only 50 
hours. Will consider smaller boat or trade. Now 
under shed in storage at Daytona Beach Boat 
Works. This yacht must be seen to be appreciated. 
For further information contact DAYTONA 


BEACH BOAT WORKS or your own broker. 
































FOR FLORIDA WATERS 


EXCEPTIONAL CHARTER 


H 50’ Ketch rigged Diesel mo- 









Reply Box 


New York 17, N. Y. 








OWENS CRUISER DISTRIBUTORS 


BT a I IIE oon sissies nsepinnsscassnypscgscciessesoleasestbosectaantetesatagiesersteiibess $ 2,50! 
30’ Owens Many Extras ......... 3 a 
26’ Cruiser 













6 

28’ Zobel Cruiser — New C 
25’ Cabin Cruiser Built for fishin 
33’ Owens Single and Twins ...... 





e 
26’ Sea Bird Yawl 
38’ Friendship Slo 
28’ Skiff like new. 
outriggers, etc. 
2—20x17 Equipoise Props eA 
28’ imperial. Lots of Extras. .......................cccsceee Aes F 
26’ Skiff 3 yrs. old, ist class condition... Sik 
ge at tee eee 
27’ Chris-Craft ........ 




















33’ 1951 Owens Twin 118 H.P. Lots of Extras. Like New.. 10,700 
Pair 100 H.P. Flagship Motors Never Rung..................cccccscceeseeneees each 675 
Pair Chrysler Crowms (1 to  Red............ctcssecssesssssssnsssnessnsesnessssennennees each 450 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 
FAIR HAVEN, N. J. Phone Red Bank 6-3010 

















tor sailer. Experienced cap- 
tain. Stainless steel shower 
and galley. Ship to shore 
radio. Automatic pilot. Fish- 
ing chairs and deep sea 
tackle. Perfect accommoda- 
tions for 2 couples. Price 
$2,500 per month. Brokers 
protected. Call Lehigh 4- 
2076 or Roslyn 3-3973 even- 
ings. Located Fort Lauder- 
dale after December Ist. 
1205, c/o 
YACHTING, 205 East 42 St., 








DECEMBER, 






1951 








HOWARD BOND secs sreie 
Yacht Broker 

901 McArthur Causeway, Miami, Florida. Tel.: 2-2465 Jim Dillon-Associate 
SALES TWENTY 

CHARTERS YEARS 
YACHTS EXPERIENCE 

20’ to 200' AT 

ALL YOUR 


TYPES SERVICE 





WATER, ELECTRICITY AND FUEL AND DOCKAGE AT REASONABLE RATES. 
PRIVACY AND COURTESY AT NO EXTRA COST. 


If you wish to charter—buy—sell—write or telephone us today, for prompt, efficient and courteous service. 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Several of the popular modern diesel houseboats and seagoing cruisers now available. 


Custom built and stock boats of every size and type. 














BUY YOUR BOAT IN BAY HEAD! 


A friendly, reliable harbor for Novice and Old Salt alike. e RQ D M A N A G £ N . Y 


Served by four long-established boatyards—we’re the newest, and we've 
been here 25 years—the Bay Head area offers an interesting concentra- 


tion of boats seldom seen elsewhere. Boats and Aircraft 

It’s an ideal place to buy a good boat, right on the waterfront where 

an intimate knowledge of boats, combined with demonstrated business Est. 1946 1 Lewis St., HARTFORD 3, CONN. Phone 2-6942 
—- is an absolute assurance of customer satisfaction in the years 

ahea 


Member—Yacht Architects & Brokers Ass‘n, Inc. 
We'll be glad to mail our latest list’ of boats for sale, containing prices 


and brief description of each boat. Or if you have a boat to sell, get 


our easy-to-fill-out listing form; we have buyers for all types and sizes 35’ Eastern Inter Club class sloop; Rhodes, Mystic Shipyard 1947. 
of boats, wherever located. Standard brokerage rates. Trades. Time- Water cooled Kermath 1950. Wooded 1950. $6500. 
payee 35’ Rhodes ‘’24” class cruising sloop, Post’s. Mystic 1950, $13,000. 


L : a . : 
ee ate ae ee eit ae rcuptonaethy crs ae 40’ Hinckley built Owens cutter 1950, a double planked beauty, 


$22,500. 
33’ Chris-Craft sedan cruiser 1948, with twin 95s, $7650. 


DAI L 44’ Elco sedan cruiser, hull 1942, Chrysler Royals 1948. Heat, phone, 
2 in hot and cold pressure water, shower. Excellent. Try $14,100. 


Fairfield Associate: WILLIAM H. GREF, Fairfield 9-2262. 


One of America’s Foremost Boat Dealers. 





Bay Head, N. J. Tel. Pt. Pleasant 5-1870 





























ROBERT STANTON FOX Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 





FOXCRAFT DISTINCTIVE STOCK BOATS Duxbury, Massachusetts 
MARINE INSURANCE AND SURVEY Y A C H T B R 0 K b R A G E Telephone Duxbury 316W 
POWER SAIL 

85’ Twin Diesel Yacht. 85’x78’-10’x20’-3”x4’. Designed Long’ & bt. by Doeley, 90’ Diesel Staysail Schooner. 95’x68’x19’-8”’x12’. Designed by Ferris & bt. hy 
1944. Four GM 200’s, 1948. Owner accom. 5, crew 3. Diesel gen., pressure Shelborune Ship in rg 4 Heavy but gy gh oe oe - lead ballast & 
H & C water, oil heat & air- conditioning, el. refrig., deep freeze, dishwasher, teak joinerwork. 1946 Mack .140. Owner & 10, crew 5. Diesel 
COz el-hydraulic iy phone, RDF & depth indicator. Converted from gen., pressure water, 3 el. w.c.s & showrs,, Mo “en with oil-fired raene 
Army R.A at cost of $220,000. Little used & in superb condition. & ei. re efrig., phone, el. windlass & 3 rigging & exc. sails. 

53’ be sel Matthews Flying Bridge. 53’x11’-6’x3’ a Bt. = GM 225s, fast & able vessel, r.. good repair, w in oy nvestment. 

‘Seem accom. 5, crew 2. Aux. gen., pressure H & C water, COz, hot 70’ Chesapeake Aux. —- (Ketch). wOOxGS So Oxe. Designed by 
oun heat, gas cooking, 2 el. w.c.s, phone & tender. A very desirable double Johnson as oyster police vessel for State of Maryland. Wolverine $0 Diese 
cabin model, in exc. repair & full found. Sleeps 7 & 2 crew. Aux. gen., stainless —“ th gas, & 1949 sails. 

50’ Chris-Craft T.S. ‘Catalina’ Flying Bridge. 50’x12’-6”x3’. Bt. 1950 but An unusually picturesque ¢ ipper-bowed shoa Yraft yacht, > . comfortable, 
identical to 1951 model. Chris-Craft 160s. Speed 25. Accom. for 8. Aux. gen., plain but easy to maintain—A pleasure to o 
COz, oo Heat, H & C water, Monel eer with gas, phone & many special 59’ Seawanhaka Aux. Schooner. 58’ Jerx38'x12"x7 "9". Desig . by Cox & Stevens 
featur: & bt. by Bath Iron in 1925, of mahog., ge é lead ith bo = ks. 1951 
38’ T.S. Flying Bridge Huckins. 38’-4’x36’-11’x12’x2’-4”. Bt. ag with — Nordberg 95. Sleeps 6 crew 2. Aux. gen. inless Ff gam 
mahog. planking teak deck. Chrysler 141s, new 1951. Slee ore Aux lifelines & recent canvas. Yacht thereughly. pee Mw ist a vil take 
Fluid Heat, stainless galley & dual steering This beaut fully-maintelned rigid survey. 
at -performance yacht is similar to the “Sportsman 40’. 38’ Aux. Dbl. ‘Ended Marconi Ketch. 38’x33’x12’x5’-6”. et yy of a 
36’ T Lapstrake Sport Fisherman. 36’x10’x3’-6”. Custom built for prominent construction but very plain. 1950 Universal 40. Slee Aux. 
sportsman by Wheeler, 1936. 1947 Chrysler 115s. Sleeps 2. Hydraulic controls, phone, 1950 rigging & sails. A stout offshore model sith ok Sledead 
COs, phone, depth indicator, pon ve pulpit & two fishing chairs. Yacht 4 ability. 
not used till 1941. Wooded (951. In first-class condition. 31’ Islan Class bmg Sloop. 31’-3"x23’x8'-5”x4’-10". Hinckley-built, 1941. Gray 
34’ Matthews is. T.S. Sedan. 34’x11’-3’x2’-11". Bt. 1936. Chrysler {15s,, new 16, 1948. Slee Phone, stainless ieee rigging & good sails. Wooded 
1951: sy » Sleeps 4, -New.stainless. tanks, shafts, props, mattresses & 1950 & teak yy ‘filled with 3M. Exceptional. 
, cockpit deck. 29’ Aux. Marconi ae — 28" -7”x21'-3"x8"~4"x3". i [ee by Kinney 
31 ‘an Sedan. 31’x10’-6’x2’-6”. Bt. 1941. Gray 96. Sleeps 4. A comfortable & -bt...by.. Sturg 1948. Universal 12. $ in cuddy, in long 


t. Bay, 
family cruiser. cockpit. Gtainioss-linen rigging & very good sails. uhuuioas custom yacht. 
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YACHTING 











Miami SE Ylouida 


YACHT 


MIAMI 3-5431 


UUONMAOIY 


INSURANCE 


62 Willan Veveot 
Now Yoh 3NY, 


WHITEHALL 3-7797 | 
JOHN E. RODSTROM, ASSOCIATE 


REMEMBER, JUST YACHT INSURANCE 











boat 


YACHT 
BROKERAGE 


sails, 






MARINE 
INSURANCE 





AMES & MENRF ER L 


; 305 FIFTH AVENUR 
NEw york c1t¥ 


A. MASON e DESIGN ASSOCIATE 
MUrray Hill 2-2519 


FROSTBITE DINGHY 





An Alden Class X lapstrake dinghy in perfect shape. Two 


one by Ratsey. Transom double planked for outboard. 


Fitted waterproof cover. Complete with brand new Tee-Nee 
Trailer, best model made, shock absorbers, coil springs, brake, 
lights, winch, teak boat chocks. Located City Island. Price for 


and trailer is only $400—ready to drive away. 








SCHOONER 
“BEN BOW" 


56x40x13x8 


Exceptional opportunity to obtain 
a fine schooner, beautifully main- 
tained, with excellent windward 
ability and very fast running. 
Good racing record includes sec- 
ond place Class A St. Petersburg- 
Havana Race 1951. Won First 
Schooner in 8 of 9 recent distance 
races. Hollow spars, teak decks, 
lead ballast. 17 pieces of canvas in 
new or excellent condition, mostly 
1950-51. Merriman blocks and 
winches. Permanent  backstay. 


Sleeps 8 in stateroom, cabin and forecastle. Large galley with fire- 
| place in cabin. 100 h.p. Gray, new 1950; 900 watt generator, new 
1951; 32 volt batteries, new 1951. Present location Florida. Brokers 
protected. 


G. A. BASS Birmingham, Michigan 
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KENNICOTT & SUTHERLAND 


Naval Architects — Marine Engineers — Yacht Brokers 
717 West Sheridan Road 


Chicago 13, Illinois 
Telephone GRaceland 2-7833 
POWER 


58’ BURGER. 1950 boat. Twin GM diesels. Florida. 
54’ CHRIS-CRAFT. 1951 boat. Twin GM diesels. 
GREBE. Built 1940. Twin GM diesels. 

DAWN fly bridge cruiser. 1947. Twin GM diesels. 
’ CHRIS-CRAFT. 1950. Three 145 HP engines. 
CHRiS-C 
OWENS. 1947. Twin 115 HP Chrysler. Bargain. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CHALLENGER. 1948. Twin 160’s. 
MATTHEW 


NDE 
DCFB CHRIS-CRAFT. (951. 
BALTZER. 1949. 150 HP 
CHRIS-CRAFT express. Twin 145’s. 1950 


RAFT. Enclosed bridge. 1950. Twin 160's. 


K 
R. 1950. Twin 145’s. 
Twin 105’s. Immaculate. 


Packard. Bargain. 
boat. 


AIL 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS YAWL. C/B. A winnef. 
ALDEN C/B SCHOONER. Perfect cruising boat. 
MOWER YAWL. Fast. Top condition. Bargain. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS YA 
FENGER wishbone ketch. 1940. For real cruising. 
HAND SCHOONER. 1950. Diesel. $8,50 
’ C/B SLOOP. Burger—i940. Low price. 
ALDEN YAWL. 1936. Diesel. Bargain. 


WL. 1949. Perfect. 





Boston 








ALBERG & BRENGLE 
Boston 

JOHN G. ALDEN 

Boston and New York 
ROGER L. BIGELOW 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
BREVON YACHT AGENCY 


New York : 
ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc. Boston 
ERDMAN AGENCY 
Hartford, Connecticut 


A natienal Associaticn of experienced designers and brokers, whose members are 
devoted to cooperation with and service 


THE YACHT ARCHITECTS AND 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Founded in 1920, Incorporated In 1930 
—-MEMBERS— 

HENRY C. GREBE & CO.WILLIAM R. POTTS 
INC. Halesite, <0 Me Vs 

GORDON RAYMOND 

New York 

M. ROSENBLATT & SON 

New York 

ROGER M. ROWE 

Darien, Connecticut 


Chicago 

ROBERT HEARD HALE 
New York and Miami 
VIVYAN HALL 

Miami 

C. RAYMOND HUNT 


Bay Shore, N. Y WILLIAM F.SLAYMAKER 
S. S. CROCKER, JR. pe sage ge “gamma Hartford, Connecticut 
Boston (an. SPARKMAN& STEPHENS, 
V. B. CROCKETT : 

MASTERSON & 
Camden, Maine SCHLEGEL, INC. + a 
EAMES & MENEELY _New York came i 


K. AAGE NIELSEN WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Middletown, Connecticut 


SERVICE, INC. 
Philadelphia 


PERRY-COX & STEVENS, 
Miami and New York 


to the yachtsman and his problems. 














515 


AT 55ro., ST. 





MADISON AVE. 


dohn:H Wells 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE BROKERS INSURANCE 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 22 NY. 
PLAZA 8-1770 








33-40 


35-51 


40-163 


j 50-06 














34 ft. Twin Screw Owens Sedan Cruiser, new 1951. Two berths in cabin 
and double berth in Sedan Cabin. Toilet and galley. Two 100 H.P. motors. 
Speed 20 miles. 

35 ft. 6 in. Twin Screw Eleo Cruisette 1947. Double stateroom and four 
berths in deck cabin. Toilet and galley. Two 115 H.P. Chrysler Crowns. 
Speed 21 miles. 

41 ft. Twin Screw Vinyard Diesel Powered Sedan Cruiser. Double state- 
room, two berths in deck cabin. Two toilets. Two Fairbanks-Morse diesel 
motors. Speed 10 miles. 


42-102 42 ft. Twin Serew Owens Three Cabin Cruiser, New August 1948. Double 


stateroom, Double berth in cabin and double berth in deck cabin, toilet. 

at = toilet for paid hand. Two 115 H.P. Chrysler Crowns. Speed 
-20 miles. 

50 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Powered Dawn Cruiser; Flying Bridge. Two 

double staterooms, Divan berth in deckhouse. Two toilets, shower. Two 

berths and toilet for crew. Two 150 H.P. Diesel Motors. Speed 12-14 

Miles. Electric refrigeration etc. 


54-44 


58-17 


60-72 


78-05 


Further particulars, photos and prices will be mailed upon roquest. We have others listed of all sizes including houseboats. Let us know your requirements. 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT, SUITE 215-216, HOTEL WEYLIN, EAST 54th STREET & MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. TEL. PL 8-1770-1-2, HERMAN JAGLE, MGR. 


54 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Powered Yacht; Flying Bridge. Two double 
staterooms, two berths in deckhouse. Two electric toilets and shower, Two 
berths and toilet for crew. Two 200 H.P. Cummins diesels, new 1948. 
Speed 12-15 Knots. Electric refrigeration and deep freeze etc. 
57 ft. Twin Serew Diesel Yacht, Built by Elco Company. ‘Two double 
staterooms and one single stateroom. Two berths in deckhouse. Two toilets 
and shower. Two berths, toilet and shower for crew. Two 200 H.P. General 
Motors diesels, new November 1949. Speed 14-16 miles. Diesel generator, 
electric refrigeration and deep freeze. Fluid heat. 
60 ft. Twin Screw Annapolis Diesel Powered Yacht. Two double staterooms. 
Double berth in deckhouse. Two electric toilets and two showers. Three 
berths, toilet and shower for crew. Two 200 H.P. General Motors diesels. 
peed {2-14 Knots. Electric refrigeration and deep freeze. Oi! heat ete. 
78 ft. Twin Serew Diesel Powered Houseboat. John H. Wells design. Two 
double and two single staterooms. Two bathrooms. Captain’s stateroom 
and four berths for crew including bath. Two 165 H.P. General Motors 
— installed 1947. Speed 10-11 miles. Electric refrigeraiton, Oil heat 
etc. 
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oe 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Yacht Management Design Consultant 


| GorDON RAYMOND $ 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Telephone—ORegon 9-2262 





Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 
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FOR SALE OR CHARTER No. 1156—Twin Screw Di f eo” 

boat, ‘ | Diesel 103’ Mathis house- FOR SALE No. 3081—106’x18’x6’6’"—Shoal draft coastwise diesel yacht of 
pone i eae sisiiekcesen In perfect condition, beautifully furnished _ — be aoe Built 1931. Completely equipped—2 doubles—2 singles. 



























ie er eREROAEN ae 


FOR SALE No. 2054—Splendid Alden Diesel Motor FOR SALE No. 1148—Modern Twin Screw Diesel FOR-SALE No. 3026—Twin Screw Fairmile 112’x 
Sailer 42’x13’x4’6”. Long cruising radius, accom- 71’ Trumpy houseboat. Built 1947. 3 doubles, 2 18’x5’—1948 Diesels. Teak deck, 6 doubles, showers, 
modations 6, large cockpit, dual controls, showers. Immaculately redecorated 1951. complete elec. equipment. Reasonably priced. 
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FOR SALE No. 1759—Steel Twin Screw Diesel FOR SALE No. 2034—Hand Motor Sailer, Built FOR SALE No. 3083—Tw Se Steel Diese! Cruiser 
pereer a 68’x16’x4’6”. 3 doubles, | single, 3 1933, 60’6”x15’x5’ Diesel G.M. 1 double, stoops. 6. 53’x14’6"x4’—1950 Burger—2 doubles—Modern elec. 
aths, show and tubs. Excellent condition. Completely equipped, beautifully maintained. equip.—Many extras—first class condition. 


ae 




















SPRING AND SOUTHWORTH 
INCORPORATED 


Professional Building Middle River Baltimore 20, Md. 
Essex 2919W Essex 2660 W6 


FOR SALE FOR SALE 
53’ GENTLEMEN’S SPORT FISHING YACHT 












FOR SALE—75’ x 14’ BRIDGE DECK DIESEL YACHT. Owner’s accommo- 
dations include three double staterooms, each with private bath and 
shower. Her equipment includes such items as electric refrigeration 
and deep freeze, hot water system, 80 watt ship-to-shore, rectifier, and 
fume detectors. Her Caterpillar diesel engine is fresh water cooled and 
in excellent condition. Designed by John Wells and built by Chance, she 
has a heavy, well designed hull which is seaworthy and sound. In full 
commission at a reasonable price. 





Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Custom Built by Quincy Adams 


Beautifully appointed, fully found Direction Finder 
All Teak Decks Automatic Steering 








Teak Pulpit Monel Fishwell 
Florida charters will be in demand. Make your reservations early Double planked, mahogany Hydraulic Controls 
and cedar — 32-Volt Generator 

Everdur fastenings Electric Winch 





- Forward and Aft Cockpits 
UXILIARIES & MOTOR SAILERS Flying Bridge (Built In) 
@ 28'6” SLOOP. Alden des. 1950 Kermath. Fishing Chairs 6 (Hot Water) 


Sleeps 4. Full equip. Stainless rig, farge sail - i 
inventory, dinghy, etc. Ask. $5,500. Try offer. Outriggers poeuane Heating Syston 


Pressure Water System 


@ 36’ MOTOR SAILER. Hand des. cutter. Crow's Nest Lux System 
Sleeps 4. Excellent cond. Teak decks & mah. " Sleeps Six 
rie Lore inventory. A eal seaboat. Ask. Stainless Steel Galley ~ Pp 

ata Electric Refrigerator owers 
@ 41’8” ALDEN CUTTER. Casey built 1938. i . 
Sleeps 5. Recent sails, stainless rig & lifelines, S. to S. Radio 2 toilets 


dinghy, etc. Fine shape. $11,000. 

@ 43’ KETCH. Des. & built by Morse. Sleeps 
5. 1948 sails and Lathrop engine. Comfortable 
inexpensive cruising boat. Try $5,200. 

@ 46’ CROCKER YAWL. Sleeps 6 plus crew. 
Extremely roomy & comfortable. Fullest equip. 
includes shower, light plant, large sail inven- 
tory. Reasonably priced. 

@ 54’ RACING YAWL. Mower des. Sleeps 6 
plus crew. Large sail invent. & fully found. 
jie Notable racing record. Ask. 
@ 32’ SMART SAILING CUT- 2900. 

TER. Excellent condition. Un- @ 63’ DIESEL KETCH MOTOR SAILER. 
usually equipped. Sleeps 4. Hand. 1950 G.M. Sleeps 6 plus crew. Excellent 
Many sails and stainless rig. sea boat with large cruising radius. Easily 
Ask. $8,500. handled & maintained. 


HERBERT HAYES, YACHT SALES 
73 GREENWICH AVE., GREENWICH, CONN. GR 8-2051 
— LISTINGS DESIRED — 


Boats like this are no longer built. Condition like brand new. Powered 
at present with two 250 hp. Hall-Scott Invaders in excellent condition. 


Price of $38,000 in- 
cludes two brand 
new Diesel engines. 


Boat can be seen in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. For 
appointment call ES- 
planade 5-1100, or 
write Box 1210, c/o 
Yachting, 205 East 42 
So R37, BY 








Trades will be considered. Convenient terms can be arranged. 
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YACHTSMEN’S 


SWAP CHEST 


Exclusively for Yachtsmen: The 
policy of the “Swap Chest” is not 
to accept advertising from business 
firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial vendors. 


Copy Rules: Advertisements from 
individuals of used boats, used en- 
gines or other used equipment, etc., 
for swap, resale, wanted or charter. 
All advertisements accepted at pub- 
lisher’s option and must be signed 
with name and address. No YACHT- 
ING Box Numbers in “Swap Chest’’ 
columns. 


Closing Date: Advertisements are 
not acknowledged. They are printed 
in the first issue to go to press after 
their receipt. However, if received 
after the third of any month they 
may be printed in the second follow- 
ing issue. 


Rates and Terms: “Swap Chest” ad- 
vertisements are published at 20 
cents per word including name and 
address, with a minimum charge of 
$4.00. Check or money order in cor- 
rect amount must accompany the 
advertisement. 


Send your advertisement with your 
remittance to SWAP CHEST, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








For Sale: Edson worm type steering 
gear including 24” mahogany wheel 
suitable auxiliary up to 40’. Excel- 
lent condition. R. ackals, | Dogwood 
Lane, Manhasset, N. 





For Sale: International 110 new 
mainsail and mast—never on boat. 
Hull just reconditioned. Complete 


sails; make offer. Robert Dunkle Pir, 
Dedham, Mass. 


Available for long term lease, Wind- 
sor Yacht Club Marina and salesroom 
located on Detroit River at entrance 
to Lake St, Clair. Can accommodate 
75 boats all sizes. Marine railway 
and winter storage space. Well pro- 
tected in all weather. Excellent 
opening for progressive operator to 
build profitable business. Direct com- 
munications to Windsor Yacht Club, 
303 Bartlett Bldg., Windsor, Ontario. 


Will sell or trade mainsail 38’9” x 
15’10” in good condition, and other 
sails. Jerrold Oakley, 662 Goffle Road, 
Hawthorne, New Jersey. 


Young man enroute Florida wants 
berth aboard sailing yacht, either 
private or charter boat. Large and 
small boat experience. — character 
and able. Can give — references. 

— Britton, Valley Rd., Bridgeport, 
onn. 


Wanted: Hyde or Thompson feather- 
ing propeller two blade 15” diameter 
ier. 8 eat . Write G. B. Drake, 
74 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 

Two GM Diesel Motors, Model 6-71, 
reconditioned, left hand wheel, stand- 
ard clutch and heat exchanger. Phone 
Orlando, Florida, 3-3445 or write 
P. O. Box 3507, Orlando. 


Experienced sailor wants berth on 
sailboat cruising West Indies or 
Florida waters. Will share expenses. 
W. Boer, 295 Bennette Ave., Apt. 
7G, New York 33, N. Y. 


Matched pair, par ey rotation, model 
F-62, 6 cylinder Elco engines in ex- 
cellent condition, 125 H.P. at 1350. 
$350 each, $500 the pair. Includes 
controls and some spare parts. Ross 
Perkins, Essex, Conn. 


Owner 28 ton ketch at present char- 
tering in the West Indies requires 
experienced hand on or about Ist 
December—living free—20% share 
chartering money — navigational 
knowledge preferred. References ex- 
changed. Ciccimarra, Barclays Bank, 
Antigua, B.W.I. 

Thistle wanted: Must be in good con- 
dition and reasonably priced. W. 
Libby, - Glen Haven Road, Roches- 
ter, : 





























26’ Auxiliary Keel Sloop, Crocker 
designed, sleeps two or four. New 
Universal engine, two sets sails, stain- 


less rigging. Every conceivable 
equipment. New condition through- 
out. One third replacement cost. 


Nicholas P. Nanos, 110 Van Rensse- 
laer Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Orlon Sails 





(Norge) for Interna- 
tional “£110”; main and genoa. Brand 
new, never used. Cost $220; sell 
$180. Carl Gabele, Peak Hill, Ros- 
lindale, Massachusetts. 


Wanted—late edition Lloyd’s Register 
of American Yachts. Also Uffa 
Fox’s books, ward Chappelle’s Old 
American Sailing Craft. ze Faulk, 

3469 Derby Place, New Orleans, La. 


For Sale: Lightning Class Sailboat 
#882—Hubert Johnson—Completely 
equipped. 1 set of cotton sails, 1 Lar- 
sen cotton spinnaker. cellent rac- 
ing record includes: (Atlantic Coast 
& Barnegat Bay Championships). 
Either write or call David P. Shay, 
381 Somerset St., North Plainfield, 
N.-J. PL 6-6355 or PL 6-6356. Will 
deliver anywhere. 


At Oak Harbor we are now able to 
offer a wpe yachting vacation in 
a beautiful southern setting to those 
who have neither a fortune nor a 
yacht. Two waterfront cottages under 
our oaks, each completely furnished 
(including, washing machine), has 
private swimming beach, rents for $30 
a week including free sailing. in Ox- 
ford sailers. Deep sea cruising and 
fishing in Alden yawl Fair Wind. 
Filled up until next March. Address: 
Lt. Col. J. L. Hitchings, USA, Ret., 
Oak Harbor, Southport, Florida. 


Swedish 30 Sq. meter mahogany 
yacht. Beautiful, extremely fast 
sailer. LOA 43 ft. WL 

Beautiful condition throughout, $7700. 
A. Van Breems, 375 Fairfield Ave., 

















ommet, Connecticut, Stamford 
48-9231 
Fast, 32 foot Hubert Johnson sea 


skiff, twin Chrysler Royal engines, 
sleeps two, custom built 1938, excel- 
lent condition. For sale, $6000, or 
will trade for ketch or yawl. ae a 
Estes, Route 3, Media, P. 


English couple with ‘eee home, 
every facility, yachting centre, desire 
exchange holidays with American 
family. Write Warren Parkinson, 
Havenways, Banks Rd., Sandbanks, 
Bournemouth, England. 





Bahama Schooner Cruises: Forty 
foot coastwise schooner available for 
charter party who wish to cruise in 


Caribbean _. Boat located in 
Charleston, S. J.._ C.. Sheridan, 
Sra, 2 Hey alt Road, Pelham 


Manor, N. Y. Pelham 8- 3116. 


For Charter: Miami Livable 47’ 
ALF; 2 cabins, heads. New Diesel, 
Fly Bridge, S to S, Shower. Reason- 
able, particularly, if Mrs. Stockton 
and owner accompany and _ assist. 
Monthly, season. Stockton, Box 201, 
Eau Gallie, Florida. 


Waterfront: Pawtuxet, R. 1. 2 lots, 
snug cottage, oil heat, $2500 cash, 
balance mortgage. I. S. Barr, Blue 
Point, New York. 


Comet #1856; built by Beaton; 9th 
place 1949 Nationals; 2 suits of 
sails; stainless rigging; ¢ $500. George 
Dosche, Beachwood. 


Re-rigging? Complete set a hol- 
low spars, Merriman fittings for 40 
ft. gaff sloop. All perfect condition. 
B. Marshall, 105 Prospect St., Provi- 
dence, A 


Shipmates wanted to make up con- 
genial party for exploratory and va- 
cation sailing—cruises among Bahama 
Islands and West Indies. Many years’ 
experience and several well-equipped, 
high-grade auxiliary yachts. Minimum 
party of 4. Get further details from 
7 Van L. Baay, Marblehead, 
ass 


National Champion Wood-Pussy for 
sale. Bargain for this autumn. Twice 
winner, once runner-up Nationals. 
Will deliver reasonable distance. 
Beautiful boat, bright topsides, ideal 
day-cruising cat, superb racer. Fully 
found, Ratsey sail perfect, extra 
cruising sail, Monel diamonds, extra 
mast, much special hardware. Price 
complete $550.00. R. W. Ayer, aA 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. 


Wanted for charter in January. Be 
sire to cruise Florida waters in skip- 
pered cruiser with accommodations 
for 6. Furnish particulars including 
price and references. R. M. Barbour, 
P. O. Box 377, Trenton 3, N. J. 


Auxiliary schooner “Folly” 46 x 13 
x 5 ready for charter at $350. per 
week with Captain. Able, smart, fully 
equipped, clean and seaworthy. Com- 
fortable accommodations for party of 
four and crew in three cabins. Out 
Island Bahamas our favorite cruise. 
Easy sailing (?) Bakers, Marina 
Docks, West Palm Beach, Fla., or 
your own broker. 





























Jersey Sea Skiff! Delivered Septem- 
ber! Like new. 95 Chris. 32 mph. 
Wonderfully seaworthy. 16’6” x 6'6”. 
Convertible top. Cost $2655. Sacrifice 
095. Owner getting twin screws. 
Miss Barbara Hiller, 10th ray 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Yc (17). 


Wanted: Centerboard Sree or 
ketch 35 to 45 feet, maximum draft 
board up 4 feet. Available East coast. 
Write Viking, Orleans, Mass. 


Wanted — small inboard tender suit- 
able for 55 ft. yacht. J. Callahan, 300 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Wanted: Forest Johnson ‘Prowler.” 
26 foot, single or twin engines. Donald 
F. Erickson, 4556 University Way, 
Seattle 5, Washington. 


Cook, bartender, or deck hand. Ex- 
cellent references. Merchant Marine. 
Many years experience. Charles H. 
Thomas, 2505 — 7th Avenue, Apart- 
ment 40, New York 39, N. Y. Phone 
Adirondacks 4-2251. 




















95-FOOT NOVA SCOTIA DIE- 


SEL SCHOONER “DOUB- 
LOON” CRUISING WEST 
INDIES—I want amateur crew 
to help sail this big fast schoon- 
er through Caribbean. $500.00 
—your share—and spend entire 
winter on her. November-May. 
For full details write Capt. 
G. W. BOUDREAU, Box 29, 
Baddeck, N.S. Canada. 
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Good Reading 
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Department 
YACHTING 


205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, New York 
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SKIPPER COURSE 
Coastwise or 


Ocean Navigation 


Wherever, whoever you are — YOU 
too can learn navigation with ease 


and pleasure. Just enroli confi- 
dently, paying one third fee. Coast- 
wise, Piloting $42.00 sg a ma- 
terial. Ocean $55.00 up, on ee- 
ment. No mathemstice. * indivi ual, 
fascinating, and que courses by 
Correspondence OR Private Instruc- 
tion N.Y.C. Master Mariner, Sail, 
Power, DIRK BURG, 24-14 83rd 
St., Jackson —— New York, Tel. 
HAvemeyer 6-0120. 











CAPTAIN AT LIBERTY 


Master’s papers for steam & sail. 
Member Explorer’s Club. Experienced 
aii size yachts ineluding 120’ schoon- 
er. Active, healthy, congenial, and 
ready to skipper small or large 
yacht at reasonable salary. Reply 
Box No. = YACHTING, 205 
East 42 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Lawley twin screw diesel yacht 
69’ x 13’6’. Engines have had 
only 400 hours running time and 
are in perfect condition. Hull, 
cabin, etc. in excellent condition 
except for some painting re- 
quired inside. Forward deck needs 
recanvasing and canopy needs re- 
placing. This would make an ex- 
cellent cruising yacht for Florida 
or living aboard. Sleeps 8, two 
heads and shower, circulating hot 
water heat, electric refrigeration, 
Westinghouse engine controls, 
ship to shore telephone, etc. Pic- 
tures available to interested 
parties. Price $12,500. Can be 
seen in Baltimore by appointment 
with the owner. Reply Box 1203, 
Care of YACHTING, 205 East 
42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











“WINDS' WILL" 

ON THE GREAT SOUTH BAY 
BABYLON, LONG ISLAND 
“‘Winds’ Will’’—a unique waterfront 
development — is presented FOR 
Yachtsmen BY a yachtsman, Lo- 
cated on a sheltered cove with an 
average tidal range of one foot, we 
offer large waterfront plots—com- 
pletely bulkheaded—PLUS a basin 
with 650 feet of dockage for the ex- 
clusive use of ALL ‘‘Wind’s Will’ 
home owners. Our homes are custom 
built to your exact requirements and 
are of the very highest quality. They 
are situated on large, completely 
landscaped plots. Prices start at 
$20,500. Write or call: JOHN C. 
SNEDEKER, 291 Little East Neck 
Road, Babylon, New York, phone: 

Bablyon 87 or Bellport 116-M. 








STate 2-8932 


A. M. DEERING 


Nawal Architect 


Stock and Custom Designs for boats of all types and sizes, 
for professional and amateur builders. Wood and steel. 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Cable: AMDEER CHICAGO1,ILL. Marine Insurance 


Boat Broker 








3527 COIT RD. N.E. e 





ROLAND E. LADEWIG & CO. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS e YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE ENGINEERS e MARINE SURVEYORS 


STOCK AND CUSTOM DESIGNS OF ALL TYPES, WOOD, STEEL 
OR PLASTIC CONSTRUCTION, PLEASURE OR COMMERCIAL 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


IF YOU ARE BUYING OR SELLING, LET US HEAR FROM YOU 





YACHTING 
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NOW — 


You Can Keep Your Copies 
of YACHTING in Orderly 
Fashion and Good Condition 





Practical, handsome. binders that hold 
your copies securely are now offered by 
YACHTING. Your copies are easily and 
quickly inserted by you, and locked in place. 
Yet if you desire, you can remove them read- 
ily, undamaged in any way. 





BINDERS have stiff covers made of blue simu- 
lated leather, and they are richly stamped in 
gold. They are designed to file your copies 
of YACHTING in a convenient way, to pro- 
tect them from damage or loss, and to look 
well in your home library. 


~ 


These binders come in sets of two, to hold a 
full year of YACHTING. The binder for the 
first six months is a little thicker than the 
other to accommodate the big January Show 
Number. Decalcomania year dates for sev- 
eral years are supplied at no extra charge 
so you can file and identify your back copies, 
too. Binders fit all YACHTINGS from. Janu- 
ary 1946 on. 


A Wonderful Gift 





PRICE 
$5.00 a Set[ Nivinwe” | 
$3.00 each [ wany “ag 


or July-Dec. 











AVAILABLE ONLY FROM BOOK DEPARTMENT 
@ 


| 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








WANTED 
TWIN SCREW CRUISER 


Size approximately 48’ to 60’. 
Will purchase best buy in an- 
swer to this ad. No brokers 
need apply. 

Reply Box 1202, c/o YACHT- 


ING, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

















CAPITAL WANTED 


Opportunity boat-minded young man, 
with car und capital for partnership 
or incorporation; exclusive sale of 
small, non-capsizing, non-sinking 
Racing Class sailboats. Capital to 
be used for advertising in boating 
magazines, exhibits at Boat Shows, 
and publicity. Complete information 
available to qualified man. Boat at 
yard near Boston, seen by appoint- 
ment. Big business possible. Box No. 
1209, care YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 




















Classified Advertising 
RATES 


ALL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Advertising not acknowledged. If 
received after the 8rd of any month 
they may be printed in the second 
following issue. 


“SWAP CHEST” 
See “Swap Chest” column for rates. 
GENERAL CLASSIFIED 


Advertising of used boats, engines, 
equipment for resale, wanted, etc. 
No new products nor services. 








Size Text Text and 

Space Only Picture 
1” xilecol. $ 14.00 
1%” x 1 col. 21.00 
oo x teks 28.00 $ 36.00 
21%” x 1 col. 35.00 43.00 
8” xleol. 42.00 50.00 
4” x1ecol. 56.00 64.00 
14%” x 2 col. 42.00 50.00 
o*. x Seek 56.00 64.00 
% page 70.00 80.00 
% page 115.00 125.00 
% page 195.00 210.00 
Full page 335.00 355.00 


ALL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


No new product advertisements. No 
agency commission. Display rates 
for new products and services on 
application. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





YACHTING 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








BAHAMA SCHOONER 
CRUISES 


American Schooner’ Yachts 
available at Nassau and Miami. 
All expense, $150 per week or 
$210 for ten days, per person. 
Also private charters. F. G. 
Whittier, Jr.,. Bahama Schoon- 
er Cruises, Gen. Delivery, Nas- 
sau, Bahamas. 








WOMAN WRITER 


Would like to join Cruise sailing to 
picturesque points of interest. Will 
contribute toward expenses. Objective: 
Change of scene, relaxation, and 
gathering of writing material for 
series of travel articles. Write in- 
formation to: MISS LIPTON, 

Post Office Box 205, Phila. 5, Penna. 











WANTED 
MATTHEWS 40 FT. 
SEDAN LATE MODEL 

With shower in first-class condi- 
tion only. 
JOSEPH DALEY 
120 E. 39th St.. New York, N.Y. 
Tel: MUrray Hill 5-9172 








FACTORY REBUILT 
MOTORS 


Before you buy write for our 
latest list of factory rebuilt en- 
gines. Big selection to choose 
from. UNIVERSAL MOTOR 
COMPANY, 312-A Universal 
Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








Excellent opportunity to buy one of 
the finest boat, businesses in the 
south—over 100 boats in storage, 
doing large repair and refinishing 
volume. Complete stock of boating 
accessories & motor parts. Do not 
reply unless you can invest $125,000 
plus inventory and make personal 
inspection. .Write for appointment. 
Reply Box 1207, c/o YACHTING, 
205 East 42 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








AUXILIARY SLOOP 37’. Near New 
York. Double stateroom with separate 
companionway, sleeps four with good 
headroom. Extremely comfortable and 
very well found. Cedar sailing 
Dinghy. 4-22 Gray in good condition. 
Very much reduced. $4600. Reply Box 
1208, c/o YACHTING, 205 East 
42 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








Old (38) bachelor, owner of 
husky goin’ sch , would 
like to correspcnd with an intelli- 
gent, unattached gal who loves 
sailing and the sea. References 
gladly given. Reply Box 1201, c/o 
YACHTING, 205 East 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 














Yacht Yards & Marinas 


FOR SALE 
East—West Coast; Great Lakes 
Listings Solicited 
Apply Box 1204, c/o YACHTING, 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
New York 








FOR SALE 


35’ Rhodes design ‘‘New Interclub’’ 
cabin sloop. Built late 1948—Perfect 
condition, fully equipped. Ratsey 
sails—stainless Rig. Location: Hol- 
land, Michigan. Reply Box 1200, ¢/o 
YACHTING, 205 East 42 St., N. Y. 
17, N. Y. 














1949 ELCO 


36 Ft. Sport Fisherman, Twin Screw 
1951 Chrysler Crown Specials 125 
H.P. each, Hydraulic Reverse, Elco 
designed flying bridge with electric 
instruments, fluid cabin heater ther- 
matically .controlled, running water, 
30 watt RCA ship to shore, Richer- 
son automatic pilot, Lees outriggers, 
2 fishing chairs 500 watt Owen water 
cooled generator, Dock line, fenders, 
anchors, life preservers, fire extin- 
guishers, deck chairs, electric bilge 
pump etc., too numerous to mention, 
cruises a good 15 knots at 2700 RPM. 
Has always been operated by a 
licensed Captain, this boat can stand 
the most rigid inspection as it is 
equipped for commercial use, sleeps 
6. Over $25,000 invested (Boat and 
Equipment). Make offer to owner or 
your own broker. Owner: JACK 
OAKLEY, I! Belmont Road, Cran- 
ston, R. 1. Williams 1-7317 nights, 
Gaspee 1-4996 days. 
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that the seven masts of the schooner Thomas W. 

Lawson were named for the days of the week. John 
Bunker, writing in the “Maine Coast Fisherman,” says that 
this isn’t so and that Deck Engineer Edward L. Rowe, one 
of three survivors of the huge vessel when she was wrecked 
in the Scilly Isles in 1907, names them fore, main, mizzen, 
jigger, pusher, forcer and spanker. And Axe] Larson, who 
gave up his mate's job before she left on her last voyage, 
names them fore, main, mizzen, jigger, driver, chaser and 
spanker, differing only in the names for the fifth and sixth 
masts. Pusher, forcer, driver and chaser are such nice names 
for intermediate masts that I suggest that somebody build 
himself a nine-masted schooner and use them all. Or perhaps 
a herd of reindeer would be cheaper, and anyway I wish 
you a Merry Christmas. 


tat NOW and then somebody pipes up and states 


There's one thing about this language of ours and that is 
that it’s always changing. Al Mastics, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
sends me a clipping from the Akron “Beacon Journal” 
which reveals that a Snipe is controlled by a “hand-tilled 
rudder.” It gets really authoritative when the paper goes 
on to say that during a race, owner and crew “must be able 
to synchronize the movements of the jib and mainsail so 
that the boat is maintained at maximum speed at variable 
winds at all times.” Boys who were weaned on science fic- 
tion will have no difficulty in getting the meaning of this, 
but perhaps it’s just as well for us old fogies that sea language 
came first. 


It appears that Long Island Sound has a Flying Dutchman 
of its own but that the boat isn’t seen very often because 
she’s under water. She is the Atlantic class Phantom, No. 
93, ex-Whistletoot, which went down close-hauled but 
without all hands during a Larchmont regatta in the 
famous Fourth of July squall of 1949. Owner Gustav Konz 
and crew were rescued and the next day Mr. Konz flew 
over the Sound south of Larchmont and made a thorough 
but unsuccessful search for her. Nevertheless, she has been 
reported from place to place and time to time, submerged, 
always under sail and never untidy the way most boats get 
when they have been immersed for a year or more. Still 
close hauled. Generally on the starboard tack. Always comes 
out for Larchmont Race Week although not necessarily 
sighted at that time, Has never worked west of Execution 
or been seen in the eastern part of the Sound. It is doubted 
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in authoritative quarters that the name Phantom has any- 
thing to do with the building up of this formidable legend. 


I see that a tugboat skipper in Lake Ontario last fall mis- 
took the lights of a clambake picnic for the Rochester en- 
trance and went aground a few miles east of the city, causing 
himself quite a lot of embarrassment. Reminds me that when 
I also was of an impressionable age I motor boated from 
Gloucester to Portsmouth one dark and stormy night and 
could have sworn that a bonfire on the beach was a fixed 
red light at the entrance to the harbor. Fortunately an artist 
friend who was with me kept me from turning in and per- 
haps drowning us both in the breakers. He said that a bon- 
fire can look yellow or orange but that there’s no illumination 
that looks red except a red light. This was before the days 
of neon signs, but I’ve viewed clambakes, bonfires and such 
like with distrust ever since that memorable night. 


One thing I have neglected to mention was the speed 
record that went glimmering when Ted Sierks fell overboard 
from the sloop L’Apache in the Honolulu Race. Aboard Don 
Ayres’s Skylark we had turned in four consecutive days at 
better than 200 a day and a fifth day at the same good rate 
of speed seemed a foregone conclusion, what with the 
wind astern, the spinnaker drawing and the miles dropping 
back at better than nine an hour. Then we lowered the spin- 
naker, hardened on the wind and sailed back for four hours, 
and that was the finish of my hopes. The runs ran 208, 204, 
208, 216—and 176 for a total of 1012 miles and that, if 86 
miles had been added to the fifth day’s run, would have 
compared favorably with Brilliant’s 1933 achievement of 
1077 miles and Latifa’s 1946 record of 1083 miles. To be 
sure, Skylark ran west and so lengthened her noon-to-noon 
day, while the other two boats, which were east-bound, 
shortened theirs. But their waterline lengths are, respectively, 
50 and 53 feet, while Skylark’s is only 38 feet. It would 


have been something to remember. 


I'd like to reiterate the warning quoted in YACHTING a 
while ago relative to the movements and exercises of mine 
sweepers. If you see three black balls arranged pawnbroker 
fashion by day and three green lights similarly disposed by 
night it means that the sweeps have their gear out and must 
be given a berth of at least 500 yards abeam and 1000 yards 
astern. And in no circumstances pass between a formation 

(Continued on page 82) 
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‘| 17 Double Cabin, Flying Bridge. 
Luxury accommodations for 
six or seven. Twin power. 











RICHARDSON FLEET jo:'52 





. Twin power. 





Noy" Express Cruiser. Unexcelled seaworthiness. Sleeps four. 
Single power. Also available in Sedan model. a 


SEE 42 RICHARDSONS 
at He SHOWS! 


RICHARDSON BOAT ¢ 


& The Richardson Fleet for ’52 has everything! 
Comfort, roominess, seaworthiness, good design and 
quality construction. From the majestic luxury of the 
Double Cabin ‘40’, through the spacious comfort of 
the new “36” and ‘‘33” Sedan Cruisers to the rugged 
stability of the “27” Little Giant, you can find no 
better boat than the Richardson. Every member of 
this outstanding fleet has the Richardson time- 
honored round bilge design and the same care and 
craftsmanship is employed in every phase of con- 
struction. They provide sleeping and living accom- 
modations for from four to seven people. 

See the Richardsons at the Shows and you'll real- 
ize why they are the Standard of Comparison for 1952. 





W933!" Sedan Cruiser. Spacious comfort. Sleeps four. Twin power. 


Also available in Express model. 








“A Stitch in Time.” An “Avanti” Hand Patches the Spinnaker Foot While Shipmates Relieve the Strain 
Ellsworth Ford photo 
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WE TALKED HER 


IN 


Deduction, Experience and Luck Bring “Elvira” to a Safe Anchorage 


By COMMANDER JOHN T. ROWLAND, USNR 


T WAS during an unusualy cold spell in the winter of 
1943—with temperatures that dropped below minus 
30°—that I arrived one morning in the Portland, 
Maine, Section Base to be told that one of our patrol 
craft had failed to return from her 24-hour tour of 
duty off the western portion of Casco Bay. The relief 
vessel not only failed to sight her, which was not 

surprising in view of the “Gulf Stream fog” that hung close 
to the surface, but could not even raise her on the voice 
radio which both carried. This vessel reported, moreover, 
that is was extremely rough off shore, with a 40- to 50-mile 
wind at NW and freezing spray. 

Now a combination of high wind, bitter cold and zero 
visibility is not a pleasant one, but I had great faith in 
both the missing vessel and her skipper. My guess was 
that the latter had elected to heave-to and wait for the 
wind to moderate or the mists to dissipate, and that his 
voice-set had for some reason gone out of whack—not an 
unusual circumstance in those small craft. But this comfort- 
ing thought was rudely banished when my executive officer 
informed me that the skipper had been granted emergency 
leave, due to illness in his family, just before the boat shoved 
off. His second-in-command was an ex-fisherman, a good 
man but a monkey-wrench sailor. Since the vessel was a 
husky ketch, about 60 feet long, with only moderate auxiliary 
power, it was no spot for a man who did not know sail. 
Her last contact had been at about 0300, when she advised 
the Harbor Entrance Control Post by blinker that she could 
not make headway against wind and sea. At that time she 
was off the sea buoy, in the position of the present Portland 
Lightship, and visibility was still good. 

I must interrupt the narrative at this point to say a word 
about what I have termed “Gulf Stream fog.” This is a 
dense vapor that rises like steam off a kettle and seems to 
be caused by contact between cold air and relatively warmer 
water. (The difference in this case was about 60°.) It sticks 
close to the surface; one can often see the bridge and upper 
works of a ship going along above it while the hull is com- 
pletely hidden; but on deck and even from the crosstrees of 
a small vessel it is as dense as the thickest summer fog. 
Neither wind nor the heat of the winter sun will dissipate 
it until the temperature of the air itself rises. Worse still, 
as we were soon to discover, it makes radar useless. I sup- 
ite the vapor particles freeze and reflect or break up the 

eam. 

I began now to-be seriously worried about the fate of the 
Elvira, and tried to put myself in the position of her C.O. 
With little knowledge of sail and Hore sa make headway 
under power, he was quite obviously in a bad fix. Not only 
would the vessel ice up quickly but it was doubtful if her 
people could face a thrash to windward, even.with frequent 
reliefs. Worse still, the wind was almost a dead muzzler for 
Portland, and it would take a bold man to try for a harbor 


further east amid the islands; reefs and ledges of Casco 
Bay. The only alternatives seemed to be to heave-to or let 
her run ‘before it under bare poles, and since the latter 
would cause the least misery and icing, I decided it was 
probably what he had done. This might also explain why 
we could not hear his signals, although it hardly seemed 
likely that he would have potest out of range of even a 
low-power voice set in so short a time. I got hold of my 
communications officer, told him to check carefully the 
Elvira’s schedule (these small craft did not maintain con- 
tinuous radio watch) and assign a speaker to talk at her 
in the hope that she could hear even if she could not reply. 
He should tell her to call “All ships and stations” in the hope 
someone might pick her up, and to give her approximate 
position for transmittal to the base. Then I called the 
destroyer mothership in Casco Bay and requested her 
operations officer to have any ships in the vicinity make a 
radar search for the Elvira. He did even better and sent 
two destroyers out for that purpose. As the event proved, 
they must have been quite close to her at one time, but 
nothing came of the search. 

At about 0830, while I was in the radio room talking 





“Elvira” was a husky, Hand-designed, gaff-headed ketch 
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with the communications officer, my exec. came in ac- 
companied by the skipper of the Elvira. The latter was so 
concerned when he saw the turn the weather had taken that 
he caught an early morning train back from Boston. He was 
a chief boatswain’s mate, a fine seaman and an outstanding 
leader. I have never been more glad to see any man in my 
life. 

At first blush, it might seem that there was little he 
could do from the Base, but I had a feeling that his intimate 
knowledge of ship and crew would prove helpful. His first 
words bore this out when he said that for some reason 
nobody on the Elvira seemed capable of making that blank 
set work but himself, but that if they could hear him at all 
he could possibly tell them what to do to adjust it. It was 
a temperamental gadget that never worked twice the same 
way. 

Then began one of the most extraordinary dialogues that 
I have ever heard. I would give a lot to have a record of 
it from which I might quote verbatim. As a matter of fact, 
I did have my yeoman put on earphones and make a two- 
way stenographic record of all our exchanges, for the use 
of a possible Court of Inquiry later, but when all ended 
well these notes were allowed to lie, and the record, so far 
as I know, was never written up. As a result, I can only tell 
the story—as well as may be—from my recollection. 

When the Elvira’s next period of radio attention came 
round the Chief took over and spoke somewhat as follows: 
“Section Base calling Elvira. Section Base calling Elvira. 
This is Skipper speaking. This is Skipper—you know me? 
We have not been able to hear you. If you hear me at all, 
have Willie listen to what I am going to say. Have Willie 
listen to what I am going to say.” 
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“Elvira's” blindfold course, and the radio bearings and soundings 
which helped them talk her in 


Then, while Willie was presumably being hailed from 
the wheel or from his bunk, the Chief went on to say that 
we could and would help them; all we needed to know was 
their position. He spoke quietly, with a calm authority that 
must have been wonderfully reassuring. 

After a lapse of two or three minutes he started talking 
to Willie. The first thing he told him was not to go off the 
air: to hell with the regulations. And he told all other ships 
to keep silence. Then he gave Willie some detailed instruc- 
tions: “That little knob at two-o’clock above the dial, turn 
it slowly right and see if your reception improves’—or some- 
thing of the sort. “And stop your engine, in order to kill 
the vibration.” 

When this had gone on for some ten minutes and, speak- 
ing slowly and clearly, he had given Willie all possible 
instructions, the Chief said: “Now come in, Elvira, and 
say if you have heard me. Over.” 

We all held our breath. I could see beads of sweat on 
the Chief's brow. Five seconds, ten—. Someone sighed. 
Then suddenly a small, quavering voice out of the loud- 
speaker: “Elvira calling Section Base, Elvira calling Section 
Base. Yes, we hear you, Skipper. Can you hear us? Over.” 

There is no way to convey in — the note of anguished 
anxiety in that question. The Chief dispelled it quickly. 
“That is fine, Elvira. We hear you, but you can step up the 
volume.” More instructions and then with a quick glance 
at me he asked the sixty-four dollar question: “The Com- 
mander wants to know your postion. What is your present 
position? Over.” 

There was a long pause, and the voice came again, now 
fairly strong and clear: “Elvira calling Section Base. We 
don’t know exactly, but somewhere east of Cape Cod. Over.” 

The Chief nearly fell off his stool. 

One hundred miles in five hours! “That is impossible, 
Chief,” I said. “We'll have to figure their position ourselves. 
Find out as nearly as you can what they’ve been doing since 
0300.” 

There followed a series of questions to which the answers 
were somewhat confused and contradictory. Apparently 
Elvira had made several desperate attempts to beat up 
against wind and sea but the punishment was too severe and 
ice formed faster than the half frozen crew could clear it. 
Then the mist arose, blotting out visibility; and her people, 
frightened, cold and thoroughly demoralized, let her run 
off. Most of the time had been spent drifting ahead of the 
wind under forestaysail, with the engine turning slowly. 
This should put the Elvira between 20 and 25 miles south 
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of Portland Lightship, or rather of the sea buoy, as it was 
then. 


“Shall I tell them to heave her ‘to, sir?” asked the Chief. © 


“No. Let them keep on for the present, but tell them not 
to run the engine. Tell them to get warm and get something 
to eat; and relieve the man at the wheel every 15 minutes.” 

I knew the Elvira had a fine galley and plenty of stores 
on board. Also that she boasted a handsome, big porcelain 
stove, which her former owner George H. Sistare, of New 
Bedford, had imported from Holland, in the middle of her 
main cabin; so I had no fears about the watch below. Had 
it not been for the awful mist I should have been tempted 
to have her set some sail and run for Provincetown; but 
under existing conditions that semed foolhardy—particularly 
with a crew who thought they were already “somewhere 
east of Cape Cod!” Furthermore, the Weather Station pre- 
dicted continued cold. 

The Chief relayed my orders and told Willie we would 
talk to him again at their next regular period, in about 40 
minutes. He also told other ships to resume normal schedule. 
All our conversation had been, of course, in plain English. 
We were violating security, but I had no kick-back on that! 

My next business was with the communications officer. 
After some procedural difficulty we succeeded in getting 
messages through to the RDF stations on Cape Cod and 
Manana Island (Monhegan) and asked them to take bear- 
ings on the Elvira during our next conversation and relay 
the information to us. This would give us cross bearings at 
very nearly right angles to one another which, if at all 
accurate, should provide a pretty good fix. I remembered 
when destroyers used to do this during th first World War, 
using Land’s End and Eifel Tower, Paris. The Elvira, carried 
no RDF equipment and was, unable to get any radio bear- 
ings for herself. 

When the information came in and was plotted on the 
chart, it placed the Elvira at a point about 20 miles south 
and a little west from Cape Elizabeth—just about where I 
imagined she should be. I do not, of course, recall the 
precise bearings but I will indicate the approximate position 
as point A on the accompanying chart. It showed two things 
clearly: first, that the Elvira could not hope to get back to 
Portland, and second, that by taking the wind abeam and 
driving hard under sail and power she might close the land 
further east, in the vicinity of Cape Small, before dark. It 
was now about 10:00 a.m. _ 

It seemed a chancey thing to do—to bring a vessel in 
blind on that wicked coast with its profusion of small 
islands, rocks and reefs, but the only alternative was to 
leave her out there, and I did not like the weatherman’s re- 
port. Besides, I had another shot or two in the locker. 

The Elvira was, as I have said, a rugged little vessel with 
high freeboard. I did not believe she would ice up too badly 
with the wind abeam. Her skipper agreed on this point. 
The main question was whether her crew could take it. 

The Chief’s quiet talk had evidently put heart in them, 
so on our next call he gave them a course and told them to 
set the headsails and mizzen and start the engine again. 
This was a tough order, as sails and rigging were encased in 
ice from the mist that clung to them and froze, even without 
spray. However, there was worse to come. When she re- 
ported that she was taking it all right he told them to set 
the mainsail—it had a standing reef for winter work—and let 
her go. “We are going to bring you in!” 

When the sails were all set and the vessel on her course, 
he told them how the sails should be trimmed, the mainsail 
with the end of the boom right over the rail, the mizzen a 
little flatter and the headsails so they had a lift at the clew 
but did not shake. Then he asked if the sails were drawing 
well and the iee rail still out of water, and they answered 
alfirmatively. Best of all, she was going like a racehorse and 
not taking much spray. 

So far so good. First and most important, we had es- 
tablished contact, which never could have been done 


' Pond Island, in Casco Bay, is not a nice place to approach 
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without the Chief. Second, we had determined the vessel's 
position. From this point the problem seemed to be squarely 
up to me. You may wonder er I did not despatch a power- 
ful vessel to the rescue. Well, the Elvira could not very 
well stay in one spot, and a rescue ship might miss her by 
a cable-length and go past unseen. The destroyers had vir- 
tually done that already. Moreover, I believed that once we 
got én in under the land conditions would improve; the 
sea would certainly grow less and there was i that 
the mist might burn off. On the latter score I was doomed 
to disappointment, since the temperature of the air, already 
bitter cold, dropped still further during the day. How finally 
to bring her in through the maze of reefs and ledges was a 
bridge I did not yet attempt to cross. 

“If I was in her,” said the Chief, “I would heave-to and 
wait for a change of weather.” 

“If you were in her,” I replied, “that’s what I would 
want you to do.” 

Most of my experience has been in small ships where 
stress of weather is accompanied by violent turmoil and 
commotion. I have often wondered what it would be like 
if one could achieve a sense of physical detachment while 
being fully aware of all the conditions that had to be met. 
Would one’s judgment be better or would one, on the con- 
trary, make decisions that were impossible or impracticable 
to carry out? Well, here was a case in point, and even while 
I was giving the Chief the next order I realized that it was 
something I probably would not demand if I were on board 
in the flesh. But it was so vitally important that I hardened 
my heart. “Tell them,” I said, “to take a sounding every 15 
minutes and note the distance by log: Then report the 
depths and distances between soundings at the end of each 
hour. The soundings must be accurate, with the lead line 
up-and-down, not trailing out astern. They can stop the 
engine and even let her luff to kill her way while each 
sounding is being taken.” 

As the depth of water where these began was in the 
neighborhood of 75 fathoms, it will be seen that this was 
no slight task to ask of men with a hand-line in that bitter 
cold. When the message had been given and acknowledged 
(without protest) we sat back to await the result. 

You will note on the chart that the Elvira’s presumed 
track cut across a tongue of shoal where the bottom rises 
suddenly from 62 fath. to 35 and drops back again to 75. I 
wanted very much to make sure if she was actually on that 
track. It should be explained that before settling on a course 
for the vessel to follow we had experimented a little to see 


(Continued on page 77) 
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in thick weather—particularly in winter 















FRESH WATER 


But Off Soundings Club Cruises Draw Record Fleets on Salt Water 


VALLALT .. CES 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


F YOU WERE writing a recipe for organizing a suc- 
cessful yacht club—one, for instance, whose races 
would draw the biggest fleets of fast cruising sailing 
yachts on the Atlantic Coast—you probably wouldn't 
locate it away up a river, 50 miles from the nearest 
good yacht harbor. Nor, probably, would you expect 
to operate it on $3.00 per year dues; nor would you 

write into its constitution a rule automatically disqualifying 
many desirable yachtsmen from membership. 

Yet those things are true of the Off Soundings Club, of 
Springfield, Mass. Head of navigation is at Hartford, some 
20 miles down the Connecticut River, but few yachts ever 
carry its blue and white burgee much nearer Springfield 
than Essex, near the mouth of the river. One was recently 
reported in the Indian Ocean. 

Founded 18 years ago, the Off Soundings Club has some 
240 members owning, according to its 1951 fleet roster, 151 
sailing yachts—not a powerboat among ’em, mind you. This 
is a high yacht-ownership percentage for any club. The Off 
Soundings 1951 fall racing cruise, Sept. 14-15, saw 97 actual 
starters, and that isn’t too far above the average for these 
spring and fall cruises for the years since, and immediately 
prior to, the last World War. They have topped 100. Only 
the Ensenada Race, on the West Coast, turns out larger 
fleets in this country. 

The Off Soundings Club started back in 1933 with four 
landlocked Springfield sailors—owners of craft moored at 
distant ports—who had gotten into the habit of lunching to- 
gether occasionally to talk boats. Edward Southworth, E. 
Standish Bradford, Sanford Lawton and John L. Blake 
decided there ought to be a yacht club in Springfield, and 
held their organization meeting Nov. 7, 1933, at the Uni- 
aay Club in Springfield—where the club still holds its 
weekly off-season luncheon meetings, still talking boats. 
Southworth became the first commodore, Bradford vice, 
Lawton rear and Blake secretary-treasurer. Springfield 
wasn't exactly overrun with yachtsmen in 1933, but within 
the year six more members had joined; Robert Irwin, Parmly 
Hanford, Melvin D. Southworth, Arthur Johnson, Walter C. 
Evans and Don McClench. 

This may be as good a time as any to dispose of a scur- 
rilous rumor about how the club got its name. It wasn’t, as 
has been claimed, so named by the founders’ wives because 
their husbands were “always sounding off about boats.” 
It happened that two of the founders had recently had their 
baptism of off-soundings yachting in the record Bermuda 
Race of 1932, and the expression kept creeping into the 
lunchtable gams. It made a fine, salty name—just what you 


need, no doubt, to counteract the handicap of a club’s be- 
ing located so far up river that nothing more seagoing than 
a canoe is of much use in the neighborhood. 

It may be this very isolation from yachting waters, with 
resultant freedom from problems of club anchorages, docks 
and shore property, that has made it possible for the club 
to maintain its now almost unique status as a strictly wind- 
jamming outfit. Its constitution states: “Membership in this 
club shall be restricted to those who enjoy the sport of 
sailing. Any member purchasing a motorboat or motor 
sailer will be automatically dropped from the rolls. Where 
there is a question whether a boat is a sailboat or a motor 
sailer, or where the member has both a sail and a, motor- 
boat, the decision as to membership shall be referred to the 
Board of Governors.” 

They aren't fooling about it, either, as some salty, off- 
soundings sailors have learned to their embarrassment. You 
may have only a sailing skiff, or no boat at all, and remain a 
member in good standing, but buy a powerboat and out 
you go. No use putting the powerboat in your wife’s name, 
or pointing out that you also have a fine sailing dinghy. 
That’s been tried. And the governors are pretty stuffy about 
drawing the line between a sailing auxiliary and a motor 
sailer. 

But to return to history. The club’s first cruise gave no 
hint of its future proportions. They met at Block Island on 
May 30, 1935, and raced to Shelter Island May 31 and to 
Duck Island June 1. Nine boats entered and were started 
on handicap, with the smallest first—a practice soon given 
up as impracticable. The scratch boat, Walter Evans's 
schooner Jean, was to act as committee boat, from which 
race chairman Parmly Hanford would fire a shotgun at each 
boat’s designated starting time. But it was thick 0’ fog that 
morning. Jean ran aground getting out to the start and 
Hanford had to scramble aboard Hubert Topping’s schooner 
Blackbird, from which he got them away only half an hour 
late. Arthur Johnson’s schooner Ethel May won that race 
and Blunt White’s yawl Diane the next day’s. 

Everybody had so much fun they decided to do it again 
over the Oct. 12 weekend, on which occasion eight boats 
raced and the club staged, on the steamer dock at Block 
Island, the first of its now famous after-the-race shore parties. 

Nearly 70 people attended the first Off Soundings winter 
dinner early in 1936, and the club’s fame spread so fast that 
there were 21 starters in the spring cruise and 20 in the 
fall. It went to 33 in the 1937 spring cruise and 60 in 1938. 
The fall cruise of ‘38 was cancelled after the September 
hurricane, in which more than half the club’s 52 enrolled 
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yachts were lost or damaged. Despite hurricane losses the 
1939 spring fleet numbered 60 again. A year later the entry 
list had rocketed to 106, but two calm days reduced the 
actual racing totals. 

Yacht cruises were out during most of the war years, but 
by the spring of 1945 the Off Soundings and Cruising Club 
jointly were able to rally 25 boats for a cruise in the western 
part of Long Island Sound. By 1947, Off Soundings was 
up to 78 starters. In the — of ’48, entries hit 109 and 
by 1949 it was 112 entries, of which 90 started. In June, 
1950 the actual starters topped the century mark, with 103 
sail. Last spring 93 boats started out of an entry list of 
116, and the fall starting list topped that by four, contrary 
to past experience that spring fleets are usually larger than 
those in September. 

These fleets run to quality as well as quantity. Under an 
eligibility top of 61 feet over all, the Off Soundings cruises 
draw all kinds, shapes and sizes of cruising boats. Many are 
yachts with successful records in Bermuda, Annapolis, Vine- 
yard, and Halifax races, in the winter Southern Circuit, and 
other major events. Their skippers like the Off Soundings 
cruises, for both competition and sociability, and turn out 
every spring and fall. Some are boats that go into every 
cruising race they can crowd into a season; others hardly 
enter another race all year. Many of the regulars have little 
hope of ever finishing in the upper third of the fleet, let 
alone in the money, but on these cruises, year after year, 
they carry on long-standing, friendly feuds with others of 
their kind. The race for 15th place in Class B may be as 
hard-fought as that for the top of Class A. 

Just what makes the Off Soundings cruises so attractive 
to so many yachtsmen is hard to pin down. It isn’t the 
lure of deep water or distant ports, for they never take the 
fleet more than a day’s sail from the starting point—usually 
New London, Conn. Last fall’s cruise was typical. From New 
London to Montauk Harbor is 25 miles by the long course 
or 15% by the more direct route, omitting certain turning 
marks, used by the smaller classes. The second run was 
from Montauk to Dering Harbor, on Shelter Island, over 
courses of about the same length. 

These courses usually get the fleet into port early. After 
the anchors are down there’s always a party ashore for all 
hands—cocktails and maybe a meal. The club brings its 
own “makings” and if the local yacht club doesn’t happen to 
be in commission they have just as good a time on a dock, 
in a shipyard building, or anywhere that’s handy. It’s usual- 
ly quite a party. The club officials figure it costs around 
$1200 to stage one of these cruises, and all expenses are 
defrayed by voluntary contributions from members and 
guest skippers. 

Another feature, and a minor miracle as any old race 
committee hand will testify, is that the results of each race 
are announced within an hour or so of the last boat’s finish. 
With a fleet of 90 boats of nearly as many different ratings, 
this involves a lot of fast calculation, especially at the end 
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The Off Soundings fleet here shown assembled in Dering Harbor, Shelter Island, numbered over 100 sail, of all types and tonnage 


when the two-day accumulated points are totalled up for 
the series scores. The club has been fortunate in its race 
committees—the present chairman is Austin S. Myers. 

Much of the spirit of informality that marked the first 
cruises have stuck with the event in spite of its growth. Sea 
lawyers are not popular with the Off Soundings, and pro- 
tests have been very few indeed, despite the huge fleets 
which result inevitably in some close and scary work at 
starts and around the buoys. 

These cruises are invitation affairs, and if a skipper 
doesn’t measure up to the club’s liberal standards, he doesn’t 
get a second invitation. 

The rating rule requires no complicated measurements. 
Originally a plain length measurement, it is now a — 
length and sail area formula with rig, propeller, and plus 
or minus beam corrections. It works out equitably for the 
great majority of the fleet, and for racing-type boats and 
odd craft like the ultra-light displacement boats, Class C is 
a sort of catch-all where they can scrap among themselves. 
A real innovation is the penalty on success. The class win- 
ners of the last cruise get their ratings boosted, for the 
next two years, by 10 percent; second _ boats by five 

ercent and third placers by three, with a top cumulative 
limit of 25 percent. Rod Stephens’ Mustang took a third 
prize last fall while lugging a 15 percent overload of rating— 
others have done likewise. 

A strictly enforced deadline on entries, about two weeks 
in advance, gives the committee time to hand each con- 
testant, before the cruise, a mimeographed list of each boat’s 
time allowances for each run. With it comes an identifica- 
tion sheet showing each entry’s name, length, rig, color, 
and sail number if any. So if you see a green ketch about 48 
feet long, with No. 234 on her sail, turning a mark a mile 
ahead of you, you can see from your lists that she’s the Jolly 
Jumbuck and she gives you 13 min., 27 sec., and that you 
may still save your time on her. 

The cruise dates are well chosen. One is usually held 
early in June and the other in mid-September, always 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The crews gather ashore to resail the day's race 
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A sight to gladden any ocean racer. Howard Fuller's ‘‘Gesture’’ as seen shortly after the start of the 1950 Bermuda Race 


Lowry photo 
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‘Where every prospect pleases, and only the thought of going back to work on Monday is vile’ 


Neatest trick of the week! But the photographer assures us that neither boat hit the other 
Negley photo 














“The Gulf Stream can be a powerful inducement to more stable sports, such as croquet.’ A Miami-Nassau Race start 


SOUTHERN CIRCUIT 


Rosenfeld 


An Overall View of the Winter Ocean Racing Fixtures 


By CARLETON MITCHELL 


|. OMETIME ‘long about the time that well fed 
covey of moths has been flushed from the last 
a suit of long-handled underwear, and the ducks 
r1\ have departed, and the only sails to be seen 
} \\ north of that fabled line of Mr. Mason and Mr. 
ine Z= T)ixon are those of Frostbiters, a series of races 
is just about to begin. The time is January. Over 
much of the country heavy lies the snow, while noses redden 
and sniffles develop, and sailors dream of warm breezes 
and bright blue water. 

Not all sailors, though. Down in Florida a lucky group is 
just getting ready for a series of races officially known as 
the Southern Ocean Racing Conference, but by the practition- 
ers more familiarly as the Southern Circuit. Together, these 
form as varied and sporting courses—to say nothing of 
pleasant—as can be found anywhere. 

The ‘52 season will begin with the race from Ft. Lauder- 
dale to Cat Cay, scheduled for January 25, and end when 
the last boat slides past Morro Castle into Havana harbor 
on Departure Day plus X, X depending on conditions or 
lack of them after leaving St. Petersburg March 8. In be- 
tween, the fleet will have raced from Miami to Nassau, and 
had a day race at each end of that course thrown in for 
extra measure. Which adds up to a distance of 602 nautical 
miles for the purpose of handicapping, nicely spread out 
over a long enough period to allow recuperation if not rest 
at the various ports of call, and broken up into enough 
individual races of distinctive character to give boats of 
widely differing type a chance-at the silverware. And it is 
only fair to club and individual generosity to record that 
nowhere are winners more handsomely rewarded. e 

Despite the fact that each race has its own conditions and 
problems there are certain basic points in common. The 
weather is likely to be fairly uniform over the entire area. 
There is only about a five degree spread between the most 
northerly and most southerly ports, St. Petersburg lying 
south of 28° and Havana north of 23°, and similarly there 
is only a six degree difference in longitude between the 
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most easterly and westerly, Nassau and St. Petersburg. This 
puts all the races within what might be called the Fringe- 
of-the-Trades area, generally a mighty nice place to be. 
The prevailing wind is a moderate to fresh easterly, the 
average temperature such that shirts are necessary only 
where required by custom, and sunny day is likely to fade 
into clear night. 

Naturally there is a variation to this idyllic picture. The 
Fringe-of-the-Trade area is subject to periodic visitations 
called “northers.” These are simply the tail ends of blizzards 
that have swept down from the Aleutian icebox, losing some 
of their power en route, but still arriving with plenty of 
steam—or rather chill. Each advancing norther introduces 
a weather cycle likely to be as predictable as the summer 
southerlies along parts of the Atlantic coast: the prevailing 
breeze slackens and hauls around through south and south- 
west and west, when typical cold front squalls usher in a 
“fresh to strong” nor’wester. This hauls on around through 
north and northeast, the time interval depending on the 
severity of the blow, and finally peters out, when the easter- 
ly semi-Trade again takes over. These northers can not 
only turn a theoretical windward thrash—such as the Miami- 
Nassau—into a reach, but can also make life at sea extremely 
uncomfortable for the contestants. In fact, it must be con- 
ceded that the Gulf Stream in a good hard norther is a 
powerful inducement to more stable sports, such as croquet 
or bowling on the green. 

The Gulf Stream is common to all Southern Circuit races 
except the Nassau Yacht Club Cup. Besides being a stretch 
of water which can misbehave more than most, it adds 
navigational uncertainties of no small proportions. For ex- 
tended periods it will flow along in accordance with the pre- 
dictions of the Hydrographic Office, and navigators will 
blushingly acknowledge the kind words due the successful 
practice of the mysteries of their craft. But then things sud- 
denly change. Tables of drift mean nothing. The Stream is 
running twice as fast, or maybe not running at all. At which 
times navigators blush for another reason. 
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There are two final things that these races have in com- 
mon, neither of which should be overlooked. First is the 
friendliness and hospitality of the clubs involved, and the 
festivities they provide, and second, the wonderful oppor- 
tunities for ’tween- or post-race cruising. All the major races 
end outside the continental limits of the United States, and 
each port—Cat Cay, Nassau and Havana—is a perfect point 
of departure for the exploration of the surrounding areas. 

The oldest of the Southern Circuit events is the Lipton 
Cup Race, first sailed in 1928 for a permanent trophy 
awarded by that dean of trophy awarders, Sir Thomas. The 
race was then held under the auspices of the Southern 
Florida Boat Racing Association, which later changed its 
name to the Miami Yacht Club. However, in 1986 the 
Lipton Cup and conduct of the race was turned over to the 
Bascayne Bay Yacht Club, the organization still in charge. 

Meanwhile in 1934 the Miami Yacht Club teamed with 
the Nassau Yacht Club to arrange a race between those two 
resorts, a race that has grown in importance through the 
years and is considered by many experienced racing men the 
sportiest short ocean race in existence. Arthur H. Bosworth 
of Miami and Roland T. Symonette of Nassau deserve most 
of the credit for this event; they were on the first committee 
and have been guiding spirits ever since. The Nassau Yacht 
Club Cup—formerly called the Governor's Cup—is an out- 
growth of the longer race, being sailed the final day of the 
scheduled stay in Nassau, and open only to the fleet that 
raced over from Miami. 

However, antedating the Miami-Nassau is the race from 
St. Petersburg to Havana, also the longest of the Southern 
Circuit events. It was first sailed in 1930 when the previous 
fall Lew McMasters agreed to race his 32-foot yawl Marelen 
II against Gidge Gandy’s 34-foot ketch Cynosure. By the 
time of the start, nine others had joined up, and the success 
of the event down the years was assured when Commodore 
Rafael Posso took over the reception and 
entertainment on the Havana end. As 
Lew McMasters summarized it in a 
letter: “Regardless of the revolution that 
overthrew the Machado Regime, the 
depression in the USA, and terrific 
gales in 1931, the race was held every 
year and incomparable hospitality main- 
tained.” It’s still maintaining. 

There is one other conference race, 
that from Fort Lauderdale to Cat Cay, 
a slant beginning and ending at op- 
posite sides of the Gulf Stream. First 
sailed in 1947, it is the newest of the 
sanctioned races, although in 1950 and 
1951 the Bahia Mar Marina sponsored 
a pre-season race off Ft. Lauderdale. 
This latter event is not recognized by 
the conference, and the winner receives 
no points towards the overall trophy. 

The Southern Ocean Racing Con- 
ference was formed in 1940. Member 
yacht clubs are the ,St. Petersburg, 
Miami, Biscayne Bay, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Nassau, Havana and Miramar (also in 
Havana). Together they decide the 
schedule of events, and award a per- 
petual trophy, the Governor of Florida 
Cup. This goes to the boat that makes 
the greatest number of points in Con- 
ference races under the following 
formula: 10 points for finishing, 10 
points for every boat beaten, 10 points 
bonus for first place. Scoring is done 
on a mileage basis. The Cat Cay Race 
counts 13%, the Lipton Trophy 5%, the 
Miami-Nassau 30%, the Nassau Yacht 
Club Cup 5%, and the St. Petersburg- 
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Havana 47%. The trophy is awarded in Havana, which is not 
wy the finale of the season, but is usually the deciding race 
so far as the award is concerned, it counting for nearly half 
the points. 

As was said earlier, each race of the Southern Circuit has 
its own individual character. Taking them in the order they 
are sailed, the first is the Ft. Lauderdale-Cat Cay. The start is 
off the Florida beach, just at the inner edge of the Gulf Stream. 
Except for that ol’ debbil Stream and the prevailing wind the 
course would be a straight shot at about southeast and the 
rhumb line distance—and distance on which time allowances 
are based—would be 54 miles. But because of the anticipated 
drift the course is anybody’s guess, especially as it is usually a 
beat, and the race committee calls the distance 78 miles. If 
things are as they are supposed to be this works out all right, 
but if a norther cycle happens to be in progress the calcula- 
tions can go haywire. This was spectacularly demonstrated in 
1951, when a fresh northeaster filled spinnakers and virtually 
stopped the Stream in its tracks. Not only did Caribbee 
lower the 72 foot yawl Windigo’s course record by 2 hours 
35 minutes to 7:07:58, but every boat in the fleet—even 
the smallest, Lady Patty, a ketch 32 feet on the waterline, 
and sailing under a Cruising Canvas rating—beat the old 
record! 

But this was the exception and usually the passage across 
the Stream is made with the wind pretty much on the nose, 
while the current is pushing contestants north at anything 
from one to four knots. As the start is made in mid-afternoon 
and radio direction finder bearings not too reliable, most 
of the race is sailed before a morning star fix is possible, al- 
though on clear nights—and especially if the race is a fast 
one—there are excellent lights on the Bahama side. The race 
finishes just off one of these, the light on Gun Cay. Cat Cay 
is one of a number of low cays forming the eastern rampart 
of the Stream. By day, these can be followed closely, as 
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“Stormy Weather,’’ under three owners, piled up a great Southern racing record 














dangers show through the clear Bahama water. After the 
finish, pilots are provided to take strangers through Gun Cay 
Cut and into the harbor on the “Bank side” of Cat Cay. 

About two weeks later comes the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup 
Race, a 28-mile triangular course off Miami Beach. This is 
sailed on a Saturday as a tune-up for the Miami-Nassau, 
which traditionally starts on Tuesday. There are two factors 
that make this race different from most short offshore races: 
the Stream and the effect of the Stream on the committee 
boat acting as the outer mark. As the water is too deep for 
anchoring, the committee must “keep station.” This process 
sometimes involves a considerable amount of shifting around, 
to the great puzzlement of the competitors. Whether or not 
this added complication adds to the sporting nature of the 
event is debatable, but at least it provides a bumper crop 
of alibis. 

The Miami to Nassau Race will start this coming year on 
February 12. Its distance of 184 nautical miles divides 
naturally into three legs, all nearly equal in length. The first 
course is slightly north of east from a starting line near the 
Miami sea buoy to Great Isaac Light in the Bahamas; this 
leg is wholly within. the Gulf Stream. The next course is 
slightly south of east, paralleling Gingerbread Ground and 
Great Bahama Bank to the light on Great Stirrup Cay. Here 
the rhumb line bends sharply to the southward, the course 
becoming approximately southeast along the Berry Islands. 
Thus, with the prevailing wind somewhere between north- 
east and southeast, the first 120 miles is likely to be a beat, 
and the last 60 either a beat or a close reach. But, as usual, 
it is not always thus: in 1940 Tioga, sailed by Harry E. 
Noyes, caught fresh southwesterlies the whole distance, set- 
ting the record of 19 hours, 36 minutes and 30 seconds. 

There have been some boisterous goes to Nassau, all 
things considered. The first race in 1934 was sailed in a 
northeaster that registered up to 50 knots on the anemometer 
of Vadim Makaroffs Vamarie. Of 12 starters, only three 
finished. Alf Loomis, that connoisseur of salt spray and 
the hard chance, entitled his report in the April, 1934, issue 
of Yacutinc “A Wet Race.” In fact, things were so tough 
that instead of blaming the withdrawees Alf criticized the 
committee for allowing such unsuitable boats to start—a 
recurrent criticism of southern racing, but now largely 
eliminated by proper inspection. Still, things can be tough 
on a 184-mile slug to windward, although only the race of 
1947 approximated the first in severity. The overall weather 
log of this justly popular race could perhaps best be 
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summed up as “moderate head winds.” 

The Miami-Nassau Race cannot be 
left without a mention of Stormy 
Weather, six times winner of Class A 
and five times winner of: the overall 
prize: overall winner in 1937, ’38 and 
°39 when owned by Robert W. Johnson, 
and again in 1940 and ’41 when owned 
by William H. Labrot. Nor did her 
feats in the Southern Circuit end there, 
as she also won the Ft. Lauderdale-Cat 
Cay, the Lipton, and the Governor of 
Florida Cup, making her record out- 
standing for southern competition. 

The Nassau Yacht Club Cup is usual- 
ly a windward-leeward course of around 
25 miles, starting and finishing just off 
Hog Island at the entrance to Nassau 
Harbor. It is sailed on Saturday, giv- 
ing the contestants an opportunity to 
regain health and strength before the 
trophy presentation at the Nassau 
Yacht Club that night. Thus in the 
space of Saturday through Saturday— 
eight days—three races are sailed. With 
modern air transport as it is, it is pos- 
sible to fly south from almost any 
major city east of the Mississippi and be home in just over 
a week, carrying back memories of three races which no less 
an authority than Rod Stephens calls about the tops. 

Between the Miami-Nassau and the St. Pete-Havana 
races there. will this year be an interval of about three weeks, 
the latter being scheduled for March 8. In former years there 
was a longer interval between these races, which some 
owners found inconvenient. Thus in 1952 the entire Southern 
Circuit will be completed in a period of about six weeks. 

The final event begins off the city of St. Petersburg, so 
that the first problem confronting the contestants is getting 
out of Tampa Bay as rapidly as possible, Between shoals, 
rather strong tides and local winds this is not always easy, 
and some years the Bay has had a decided bearing on what 
happened at the finish. Once into the open Gulf of Mexico 
the course is “to Habana Harbor, leaving Rebecca Shoal 
Light to port at any distance.” Rebecca is located on the 
string of small islands and reefs that tail off south and west 
of Florida proper; by leaving it to port at “any distance” 
permission is granted to go west of Dry Tortugas, if desired, 
a somewhat longer route but one with advantages in some 
conditions, especially when considering the action of the 
Gulf Stream, which becomes a factor as soon as the Florida 
keys are cleared. The final leg—if it may be called that—is 
somewhat east of south, with the finish just under the battle- 
ments of Morro Castle. 

The St. Petersburg-Havana is usually a reaching race as 
either the normal easterly or the abnormal norther is a fair 
wind. Yet despite the fact that many large and fast boats 
have sailed the course the record is held by a 57-foot 
schooner, the Bellatrix (now Cubana), which in 1949 
covered the 284 miles in 35 hours, 3 minutes and 47 sec- 
onds. This is probably because the overall weather log seems 
to indicate that uniform conditions are rarely encountered 
for the entire distance: there is usually a change about the 
time the fleet nears Rebecca, so that one leg or another is 
sailed at less than maximum speed. As in the Miami-Nassau, 
there have been some boisterous years, and only ocean racing 
yachts in the full sense of the word have any business in the 
line-up. 

Thus the Southern Circuit not only offers competition 
when much of the country is snow mantled and shivering, but 
holds races that compare favorably for interest and diversity 
with those anywhere anytime. Win or lose, a winter in the 
south aboard a boat is an unforgettable experience. 
(Continued on page 116) 


Carleton Mitchell 
Driving across the Stream in the 1951 Havana Race—blowing harder than it looks 
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SPORT FISHERMAN “ROSE MARIE” 


OSE MARIE, of Manasquan, N.J., owned by Roy and 


Raymond Dackerman, is a 44’ Wheeler sedan sport 
fisherman, with accommodations for seven persons; making 
20 m.p.h. with twin GM diesel engines, and fully equipped 
for fishing and cruising, with Radiomarine direction finder, 
50-watt Ray Jefferson telephone, and other conveniences. 


Rosenfeld photos 


The flying bridge is a perfect spot for 
handling the ship and has _ reversible 
seats for fishing or lounging 
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Two “fighting chairs,’ fully equipped, The deck saloon contains full controls like those on the flying bridge, in addition 
are located away aft in the cockpit to comfortable living quarters 
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Every few weeks a boat arrives or one takes its departure from Ala Moana Yacht Basin 





CRUISING CROSSROADS OF THE PACIFIC 


Any Voyage Which Takes in Honolulu Must of Necessity Be a Deep Water Passage 


By CELIA DARLINGTON 


E’RE TAKING no chances,” the skip- 
per of the 36-foot ketch told newspaper 
reporters, pointing to the nine fire ex- 
tinguishers on board. “We have two 
dinghies, gas and alcohol stoves and 
4 charcoal burner just in case, and fishing 
tackle too. We have enough grub on 
board to last three years, including beans, peas, rice, hard- 
tack, and 5,000 vitamin pills.” 

The boat was taking her-departure from Hawaii, Australia- 
bound, for a three year cruise. Hardtack and vitamin pills 
may not be everyone’s idea of a happy choice of seagoing 
diet, but at least, like all experienced cruising people, the 
boat’s owners realized that for a long voyage the prepara- 
tions are the most important part. 

Ala Moana Yacht Basin at Honolulu is one of the best 
harbors in the. world at which to observe cruising boats in 
action. Almost all the larger sailboats moored in the harbor 
have arrived here after deep sea crossings, from Tahiti, or the 
Orient, or Mexico, or California, or Canada. Every few 
weeks a boat arrives or one takes its departure. And every 
other year the fleet comes in, in the form of the Trans- 
pacific Race. Any voyage which takes in Honolulu must of 
necessity be deep water cruising, with the Hawaiian Islands 
situated as they are 2200 miles west of California, 1800 
miles north of Tahiti. 

Preparations are important for any long distance voyage, 
but what are the most important things and, also, what are 
some of the small things, which the novice cruising man may 
never think of but which the veteran realizes make a great 
deal of difference in comfort aboard? I decided to inquire 
around, from those who should know best, and find out. I 
compiled a list, which I labeled “Essentials in the Ideal 
Cruising Boat.” This includes the fundamentals on which 
almost all cruising men agree. If you are planning a cruise 
you have probably thought of almost all these items already. 
You may check from the list on the opposite page. 

What is the best size for a long distance cruising boat? 





There’s plenty of variety here. A great deal depends, of 
course, on the size of your pocketbook and of your party. 
The largest, and perhaps the best fitted-out cruising boat 
to stop over in Honolulu recently was Irving and Exy 
Johnson’s Yankee II, which was in port for a short time last 
winter. The Johnsons, former residents of Honolulu, were 
on their fifth world cruise, Gloucester-to-Gloucester. The 
many visitors aboard the 96-foot brigantine marveled at 
the comfort and convenience of the living arrangements 
below, especially the owners’ stateroom and the well 
equipped galley, with deep freeze, Aga stove, etc. 

One of the smallest long distance cruising boats to stop 
over in Honolulu in the last few years was only 26 feet long, 
the Seabird Springbok, en route from the United States to 
South Africa, with two men aboard. Refinements for cruis- 
ing comfort were naturally few, and the tiny yawl looked 
like a defenseless little lamb, in her wooly chafing gear, as 
she glided down the Ala Moana Channel outward bound 
one evening. But she arrived safely, with no untoward 
accidents, at her destination. The most original cruising boat 
ever to pass this way was Bill Murnan’s Seven Seas II, a 
Seagoer type of design, but built by Bill entirely of stainless 
steel. No drydocking problem there, although the Murnans 
planned to spend two or three years in the South Seas. 

There is of course much difference of opinion as to the 
best rig for long cruises. There are some advocates of speed 
even at the expense of comfort. These cruising men buy or 
build a boat with sleek lines, usually a schooner or cutter 
of 40 feet or more. They go in for plenty of power, too, 
with a view to making the fastest possible voyage from port 
to port. At the other end of the line are the advocates of 
leisurely comfort. Two favorite designs for this type of cruis- 
ing are the 34-foot Seagoer schooner or yawl and the 30-foot 
double-ended Tahiti design ketch. These are husky boats, 
short rigged, needing few hands to work them. They break 
no records, but for their size offer good accommodations 
and the maximum of seaworthy construction. There are 
always several examples of both these designs moored at 
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Ala Moana, with thousands of miles of cruising under their 
keels. 

Whatever the size and accommodations of his boat, each 
boat owner has his own way of doing things, including vari- 
ous additions to comfort and convenience. Here are some 
of those exhibited proudly around these parts by yachtsmen 
who are veterans of long voyages: 

There are lots of pros and cons on the subject of doghouses, 
and certainly a doghouse is not usually particularly “yachty” 
looking. However, if you are a long distance cruising man 
your desire to be yachty is almost certain to wane. Varnish 
on rails may be replaced by less perishable paint, and com- 
fort may become a greater item than appearance. Some 
doghouses are permanent wood additions to the boat. More 
often they are temporary, of canvas set on various types of 
framework. The 45-foot cutter Kanawha, which sailed down 
to Honolulu from the Coast, has a doghouse with adjustable 
waterproof canvas sides. Such a doghouse can double at 
anchor for an awning. An awning, by the way, is vital for 
comfort, if you are living aboard in the tropics or semi- 
tropics. 

The Kanawha also enjoys, thanks to its Kohler system, an 
electric refrigerator, and hot salt water for dishwashing. The 
doghouse has a place for making up a bunk and the man on 
watch, though he must be in the cockpit most of the time in 
case of trouble, can relax instead of battling the wheel. I 
I have sailed offshore in the Kanawha and the accuracy of 
the automatic pilot, even against the tendency to yaw on a 
downwind course, is amazing. These. automatic pilots sell 
for from $250 to $500, which is a good deal of money but 
worth it if you intend to cruise with a small boat in comfort. 

Bill Long’s 38-foot schooner Adventurous arrived from 
Mexico three years ago. Before the departure from Honolulu 
back to the Coast the following year, a temporary canvas 
doghouse or windbreak was rigged just for the trip. The 
42-foot schooner Kitone, which arrived here from Seattle 
some time ago and has since made a cruise to Tahiti and 
back, also has a temporary canvas doghouse, constructed for 
the Tahiti leg of the cruise. The Kitone, in fact, is all out 
for comfort and convenience. Designed and built by her 
owner, Ernie Simmerer, she has many interesting devices 
for making a boat livable at sea and self-sufficient in isolated 
harbors along the way. There are two dinghies aboard, 
mounted on the stern, nesting one inside the other. The 
larger one—built on the general order of an El Toro but 
somewhat bigger—is also equipped with a mast and sail and 
an outboard motor (stowed in a special locker of its own) 
for use in exploring shallow waters. There are well-built 
sail lockers and ventilated vegetable lockers on deck. Below 
decks, the Kitone is a model of comfort, with built-in radio, 
and a phonograph which slides out of a locker when needed. 
There is a neat setup for a sewing machine, which also slides 
into a locker when not in use, but can be pulled out and 
hooked to a fastening on the mast when it is to be used. On 
deck is also lashed a surf board, and below decks, hung 
from the carlins, a guitar. . . . What more could you ask, for 
idyllic cruising in the South Seas? 

The wind generator is another not very “yachty” looking 
object which has much to be said for it. Around here, with 
the constant trade wind, there are several of them to be 
seen, at the peak of the mast of the Sindri and_ the Kaloka 
among others. The 34-foot schooner Kaloka’s generator runs 
the following: lights, both masthead and interior, radio, the 
electric fan on the diesel stove, and small electric fans for 
cooling the main and forward cabins. There’s always plenty 
of juice. In fact, sometimes the generator must be turned off 
to prevent overcharging the batteries. Some cruising men 
carry these generators dismounted and stowed below, to put 
up for use during long stopovers. 

Ed Tremper’s 58-foot ketch Altair arrived from California 
some three years ago in the fast time of 16 days, and has 
made Ala Moana her headquarters ever since. She is notable 
(Continued on page 80) 








Essentials in the Ideal Cruising Boat 


1. The hull should be checked for the condition of 
its fastenings, and any weakness remedied. Slight 
leaks can be most annoying on a long cruise, particu- 
larly leaks around the cabin trunk and decks. Hatches 
and skylights should be (but seldom are) watertight. 


2. All inside ballast should be fastened in place 
to prevent shifting in heavy seas, and the entire bilge 
should be accessible through removable floor boards. 


3. The boat should have a self-bailing cockpit; a 
permanently installed bilge pump of good capacity; a 
permanent boom gallows, rigid enough to stand the 
weight of the crew while reefing; and life rails com- 
pletely encircling the deck. 


4, She should be equipped with water tanks 
permanently installed, with capacity of at least one 
allon per man per day for the duration of the cruise. 
She should have shut-offs on all through-hull fittings, 
directly inside the skin of the ship. She should have 
fairly high bulwarks, with adequate scuppers. All 
tank vents should be carried high enough to prevent 
sea water from entering. At least one tank should be 
isolated from the rest of the system, to be used only 
in emergencies. All tanks should have shut-offs im- 
mediately under them. Pressure and gravity feed 
water systems are best avoided to eliminate waste on 
long offshore cruises. 


5. If a long cruise in tropical waters is planned, 
the boat should be copper sheathed to prevent growth. 
However, sufficiently frequent painting, and care to 
prevent the paint from being knocked off, will be a 
satisfactory substitute. 


6. All points on the rigging where sails are likely 
to rub should be fitted with chafing gear. 


7. The galley should have both fresh and salt 
water piped to the sink. There should be at least two 
means of heating food, i.e., a wood stove and a kerosene 
stove, and the stoves should have rails or gimbals. 


8. There should be some place on board where 
the navigator can work unmolested. Where the owner 
is navigator, a combination owner’s cabin and naviga- 
tor’s quarters is ideal. 


9. If the engine is located in the main cabin, it 
should have a watertight box over it. If the boat is 
large enough for an entirely separate bulkheaded en- 
gineroom, this is more satisfactory. A small bench 
and vise should be included. 


10. The boat should be well ventilated, with water- 
tight ventilators. Her ports and hatches should be 
equipped with screens to keep out insect pests. 


11. If the boat has electric lights, she should also 
have kerosene lamps for emergencies. She should have 
a permanent binnacle, with a waterproof light. 


12. The sails of the ideal cruising boat should in 
most cases be fairly heavy, hand roped with hand sewn 
grommets, and there should be at least two suits 
aboard, along with spare canvas. She should have a 
roller chock to handle the anchor chain and a winch 
sufficiently strong to — her off the beach in the 
event of grounding. She should also have a means of 
handling and stowing a dinghy efficiently. 











BOATING WITHIN YOUR BANK BALANCE 





Proving Once Again That, Nautically Speaking, Where There’s a Will There’s a Way 


By CARL MARCY 


telling how to circumnavigate the world singlehanded, 

how to build fancy cruisers, how to “soup-up” out- 
boards, and how to turn out tasty meals on canned heat. 
They have given very little space to the big problem that 
faces most Americans who want to get on the water; namely, 
how to buy the first boat and how to parlay that first boat 
into the dream ship. For the benefit of the potential boat- 
owner, I set forth a saga of boating from 1937 to the present, 
with facts, figures, and estimates. This might be called a 
narration on how to ride a rising market — as applied to 
boats — and have a good time doing it. 

In 1936 while a law student in New York City, I had my 
first taste of cruising on the waters of Long Island Sound. 
As guest of a very amateur sailor who chartered the 26-foot 
sloop Doughboy ($105 for one week as I recall) we spent 
a week on Long Island Sound between Port Washington 
and Montauk Point. Part of the time was spent drifting 
back and forth across Huntington Bay as we nonchalantly, 
and time after time, heaved the anchor over without the 
stock key in place! 

One hot Sunday morning in June, 1937, I set forth to 
find a place on Manhattan Island where I could rent a canoe. 
I came back with a 30-foot sloop — not in sailable condition, 
but at least a boat. High and dry at a shabby shipyard near 
Dyckman Street on the Hudson River I saw a run-down, 
paintless, friendless, Friendship sloop built in 1913. She had 
a motor, a couple of anchors, some old rope, sails of ques- 
tionable quality, and a few solid frames. But most important, 
the Wild Goose (nee Morning Star) had an owner whose 
wife was expecting and who needed cash. It hadn’t occurred 
to him to sell the boat until I ‘phoned suggesting that his 
ship was deteriorating rapidly, would soon be worth nothing 
at all, and that he might in fact end up not only owing the 
yard what was left of the boat but a hunk of cash as well. 
He agreed to sell. 

Having found a boat, my difficulty was to close the deal. 
With tuition high, apartments expensive, and my working 
wife helping pay my way through law school, extra dollars 
were hard to come by. The owner finally agreed to part with 
his boat for $300, in hand paid. A more than fair price, but 
still too much for the Marcys. Our final agreement called for 
the payment of $150 to close the deal and the payment of 
the balance on August 1. 

And so, on a hot and muggy June evening in 1937, my 
wife and I surveyed our first boat. Highest priority was to 
get the Wild Goose in the water so she wouldn't continue 
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The 36-foot sloop ‘“‘Doughboy’’ was a sturdy fisherman with 
more room in the cockpit than comfort below deck 





to dry out through the hot summer. After weeks of evening 
work, we launched. Then we pumped, and pumped, and 
pumped. But in due course the combination of Hudson River 
water and muck filled her seams and she floated dry and safe. 

As I look back on this first boat buy I see that according 
to the books, everything was done wrong. No competent 
surveyor was called in to report on the condition of the boat. 
No one examined the engine to know if it would run. No 
one checked with the boatyard to be sure that unpaid bills 
chargeable to the boat would not break the financial back 
of the new owner. 

Despite these failures and admittedly with a large amount 
of good luck, by September the Wild Goose was in the water 
and sailing. The motor was running, albeit with an oil leak 
from the shaft bearing. The sails, with a few stitches here 
and there, seemed good for several more years. We kept 
the sloop for two years. We sailed her twice to Montauk, 
summered her at Three Mile Harbor, and had several fine. 
cruises along the Connecticut shore. 

In the fall of 1939, the tables were turned. Now we were 
expecting! The exchequer was low. So the Wild Goose was 
put on the market and within 24 hours an offer of $500 was 
received. And so she was sold and I was an armchair 
strategist again. 

Now it should be understood that the $200 difference 
between the purchase and sale price of the Wild Goose was 





“Wild Goose,”” a 30-foot Friendship, in the process of recondi- 
tioning. She was a lot of boat for $300, even in 1937 


not net profit. For two years I had improved the boat. Some 
of the improvement was only that which is flowed on with 
a brush after the old paint is taken off with a torch. Some 
was in the overhaul of the engine, in the patching of leaky 
decks, in the: caulking of the garboard seam. The art of 
boating was learned in the process. In large part, however, 
the increased value of the vessel was the result of getting 
her off the beach and into the water where she could be 
seen and sailed in her element. 

While I had started out with $300 as the “boat fund,” I 
now mentally calculated my boat fund at $500, and only 
waited for the passage of the financial crisis of the first born 
to invest my boat fund anew. Here is the way of my mental 
arithmetic: 


Cost 
NSE SRR fe com oa? MR yr te $300 
Dockage, hauling, storage for 20 months..... . 160 
Pe I OA cs vedas sactsfucnccsves teste 50 
Labor (my labor was for free ) 
Yard cost for replaced plank.....................0.0........ 12 
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INCREMENTS 
7) (ORE 0). e $500 
Recreation (hard to fix money value, but con- 

sidering only what I didn’t spend on movies, 
Sunday drives, sports, summer vacation, etc.) 3800 


Profits on original $800................0.::cccc eee $278 


Now this isn’t the kind of accounting that makes Certified 
Public Accountants. But it is the kind that pays off in pleasure 
and helps one reach the goal of bigger and better boating. 
Early in this game I agreed with myself to charge off costs 
of dockage, paints, gas, oil, and incidentals (which have not 
averaged more than $10 per month) to the budget category 
of recreation. Recreation in the boat is of the best type for 
the whole family. 

By the spring of 1940, the hospital bill was paid; the $500 
boat fund was up to a reasonable level; the baby was begin- 
ning to take soft foods; and spring was in the air. After a 
proper amount of hiking from one boatyard to another, I 
found the Mallard, a 24-foot lapstrake Jersey seaskiff, which 
would sleep three in discomfort, was underpowered, had a 
motor and no sail (but that is another story), and was a 
good reputable seaboat. The asking price was $650. With 
heart in mouth and cash in pocket, I offered $500 to the 
City Island boatyard acting as agent for the owner. The 





‘“‘Mallard’’ before (top) and after our ‘‘conversion.’’ It was soon 
apparent that | did not improve her lines 


offer was accepted and again I was on boat. Compared to 
the 1913 Wild Goose, the Mallard was in new boat condi- 
tion. She was a mere 12 years old. No dry rot. Her power 
was a Palmer Little Huskie that pushed her at about 8 miles 
per hour. 

I had looked forward to getting her ready for the spring 
launching. But here for the first time I encountered one of 
those yards that requires all outside hull work to be done 
by the yard. It cost me $50 to get the minimum paint job 
and put the boat in the water. But what I paid to the yard, 
I made up by my work on the interior. And, bearing in mind 
that such yard work interfered with my “recreation,” I made 
sure when the boat was hauled out the next fall that it 
came to rest in a yard which permitted the owners to do 
their own work on the hull. 

I sympathize deeply with the position of the big-time 


operators who have to keep their men busy, boats going 


overboard on schedule, and paint supplies moving. But as 
for myself, I prefer the yard that likes to see a breed of 
boatowner, ready, willing, and potentially able to care for 














“‘Chinook’’ had been converted from a Coast Guard surf boat 


his own vessel. Often this has meant that I have had my 
boat in a yard that left much to be desired in the way of 
well-kept front lawns and mahogany tenders for the clien- 
tele. But my pleasure is in working on the boat and the 
fol-de-rol of the big operator can be kept at a minimum. 

A word or two about the Mallard. In many ways she was 
a big boat, with galley, head, and bunks for three. She even 
had a place for a coal Shipmate. Her big shortcoming, and 
I use the word advisedly, was that one developed a perma- 
nent hunchback getting around in the cabins — the only 
comfortable position being either seated or prone. 

The Mallard was a member of the family for five years. 
Before Pearl Harbor we used the Mallard between her per- 
manent mooring at Edgewater, N.J., and Montauk Point. 
She circumnavigated Long Island one summer. But with the 
war I moved to Washington. In October 1942 it was no 
small job to arrange the red tape to get the gas and the 
permits necessary to bring a pleasure boat from New York 
City to Washington — at a time when Nazi submarines were 
sinking vessels within sight of the Jersey coast. After having 
made the trip in eight days, I think I could have talked my ~ 
way out of almost any situation. There must have been few 
pleasure boats traveling the Inland Waterway in October 
1942 because at some 10 or 12 control points I had to edu- 
cate newly commissioned Coast Guard officers in the routine 
of clearance. ; 

Not until nearly within shouting distance of the Capitol 
did I get into trouble and then the trouble was with the 
Army and not with the Coast Guard. Off the shore of Bolling 
Field, I ran out of gas as I tried to stretch the last quart 
into the protection of the harbor. A strong on-shore wind 
drove me quickly toward the seawall. The anchor took hold 
some 15 feet off the shore. I proceeded to fill the tank from 
my always ready spare can of gas, but was interrupted by 
a hail from the shore. Two military police, one with a sub- 
machine gun held in a less than casual position, were insist- 
ent on questioning my position. I was first ordered to get 
the h--- out of the vicinity. But, being unable to comply 
with the order forthwith, 1 was given permission to finish 
the gassing operation. Hurried conversation between the 
M.Ps ensued and I was then placed under some form of 
arrest while one of the soldiers went for the Officer of the 
Day. After about 15 minutes of shouted explanations to the 
O.D. while he filled out a long form in quadruplicate, I was 
permitted to plug along the last two miles into Washington 
channel where I docked the Mallard for the duration — with- 
out a shot being fired. 

The Mallard fared well during the war. With little gas, 
with no time for vacations, I was nevertheless in spare 
moments able to give her quite a- going over. Among other 
things the after cabin was removed to give a big, usable 
cockpit, the bilge was painted, the fore-deck recanvassed, 
new gas and water tanks installed, the engine overhauled 
and re-painted, paint burned off the topsides, and in general 


.the boat was put in top condition. 


All to a purpose, because for the last year or two of the 
war I had my eye on a 36-foot, partially converted ex-Coast 











In “Duchess,” a Bay-built 36-footer, we found an ideal boat for 
cruising on the Chesapeake in all kinds of weather 


Guard surf boat. She was not conventional as may be seen 
by the photograph, but she had character and sturdiness 
was built into her every plank. The Chinook was not for sale. 
But it was pretty obvious that unless her owner gave the 
boat some loving care in the near future, she would never 
survive another winter. Finally the urge to own the Chinook 
became uncontrollable, so the Mallard went on the market. 

Now to get back to the financial side of this operation. 
I offered the Mallard several times at $700, figuring with 
prices what they were and with the improvements I had 
made that she was easily worth that price. But it was a little 
hard to sell the Mallard in competition with war surplus 
bargains. Finally in the late fall of 1945, she was sold to a 
“syndicate” of three fishermen for $650. 

I am not sure that I waited to count my money before 
I called the owner of the Chinook. In any event, it wasn’t 
long until we rendevoused aboard and I was smelling the 
dry rot, looking into lockers, examining the engine (a con- 
verted Ford V-8), looking through holes in the deck canvas, 
and trying to estimate how to complete the conversion and 
hook up the engine and controls. The asking price was 
$1100. I strained my resources and figured I could add $150 
to my $650 boat fund. The deal was closed at $800, the 
price of a fair used car, with no warranties, independent 
examinations, or other safe and sane devices to protect the 
buyer from the old adage of caveat emptor. 

Here was my first boat with full headroom. It took me 
eight years to garner enough money to buy a boat with a 
stoopless cabin. I must have been nearly a psychological 
case because one of my greatest joys on the Chinook was 
to chin myself on the cabin carlins which were a good 7% 
feet from the floor. The cabin ceiling was so high that after 
building in some solid supports, the two children would rig 
a swing and keep themselves occupied by the hour. 

The engine left much to be desired. Close examination 
revealed that the block had a two inch crack — to the outside 
rather than to the inside, fortunately. This was repaired by 
the use of iron cement, which I wouldn’t travel without. It 
held perfectly for the years I had the boat. The other big 
difficulty with the engine was that the clutch was frozen (as 
the result of an earlier sinking) and would not disengage. 
I learned that the former owner had hired a mechanic to 
work for hours to free the clutch — without success. Well, 
I worked for weeks. But the treatment was simple and easy. 
Every time during the winter when I went to the boat, I 
simply gave the clutch plates a big dollop of kerosene. When 
spring came and I started the engine, bingo, the clutch 
broke free. 

The Chinook was a big boat compared to the Mallard. 
Her large fore cabin slept two and could have slept four. 
She had a dining alcove that converted to a double bed. She 
would cruise at eight miles per hour. She was a rugged boat 
built at Curtis Bay, Md., in 1921, as a non-sinkable, non- 
capsizable surf boat for use at Oregon Inlet, near Hatteras. 
I never worried about her ability to care for herself and the 
family in the process. 





YACHTING 


The Chinook was only partially converted and I filled out 
the roughed interior and put her in operable condition. 
My first experience at planking was in replacing two strakes 
near the waterline. But when this work was done, she was 
an able boat that I would still love to own today. But some- 
how after three years, the urge to own a more conventional 
type of boat asserted itself. I knew what was in every locker 
of the Chinook. When the engine stopped, I knew precisely 
the treatment to get-it started again. I could think of nothing 
more to improve her without investing a small fortune. 

So here we go again. In the winter of 1949, the Chinook, 
after three years of almost constant use, was put on the 
market. She was a much better boat than when I bought her. 
She was running and in weekly use. She had a radio and 
many of the comforts of home. My customer was a single 
man who wanted a boat to live on. Why, he asked me, 
should he go on forever paying $50 per month for a room 
when he could move onto a boat and in a matter of a year 
or two pay for her? That sounded sensible to me, except that 
I didn’t want to be the landlord collecting a pound of flesh 
every month. So the suggestion was made that he see if he 
couldn’t make a deal with a bank whose business involved 
small payments on big loans. 

When the deal was closed at $1100 cash one dark night 
after a demonstration run, I turned the boat over to the new 
tenant who, despite the freezing temperature, decided to 
take up residence forthwith. I am happy to observe at this 
point in the story that the new owner is still living aboard 
after two years and I assume that by now the bank has made 
the necessary collections on its loan. 

I must confess to being a bit rushed on the next boat deal. 
"Twas the early winter of 1949 when I began to prowl 
around boatyards with the $1100 boat fund ready to be 
spent before the mortgage came due. I was rushed because 
I theorized that if I could find a boat during the winter, 
before spring prices were in the air, that I could negotiate 
a better deal. With the boat fund to serve as a sizable cash 
down payment, with my used car paid for, it séemed a 
proper time to move into a fancier type of boat — something 
built as a cruiser and not a conversion job. It was my hope 
that I could float a bank loan for $800 to $1000, which, if 
payable over a long enough period, would enable me to get 


(Continued on page 83) 





Our 38-foot Matthews (vintage ‘27) before and after we had 
applied sandpaper, paint and varnish in liberal quantities 











Hattie,’ (right) was designed by S. S. 
Crocker and built by Herman Lund, of 
Erie, Pa. for George Eaton, of Urbana, 
O. She is 30’6” xX 9'7" x 4'10”. Her 
auxiliary is a Gray 4-9] Lugger. ‘‘Half 
Moon” (below) is one of the four 30- 
foot motor sailers designed and built this 
year by the Penobscot Boat Works, of 
Rockport, Me. 
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“‘Nancy Kay’ was designed by Edwin Monk for Ed Reinell and 

was built by the owner, who operates the Reinell Boat Works, of 

Marysville, Wash. She is 42’ 12’ X 2'6”, and is powered by 

twin 145 hp. Chris-Crafts, with Walters Vee drives and 2.1]]:1 
reduction. She accommodates six 


The Pacific Northwest is the scene of increasing activity in the Dragon 
Class, and the most recent addition to the Bellingham fleet is No. 18, 
which was purchased by Garry Main from Scandia-Boats, of Seattle. 
The first Harco 40 delivered to New England waters is ‘‘Einnoc”’ 
(below), owned by Dr. Maurice P. King, of Bangor, Me. 
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| never rode in ‘Hawk,’ but | worshipped her from afar, and vowed silently to one day beat her 
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TWO EARLY MOTORBOATS 


There’s No Boat Like a First Boat, Especially If She Beats a Deadly Rival 


By C. T. LUDINGTON 


[The passage of time takes the sharp, detailed edge off memory. 
Once Mark Twain told me that the cave in “Tom Sawyer” (or 
was it “Huck Finn”?) was real but that the treasure was dug up 
from his imagination to make a good story. 

I have grave doubts as to where the dividing line between 
memory and imagination lies in this tale, which has suffered not 
at all in being retold. However, I have written it as I think it 
must have been and I'll not expose myself to cries of base libel 
as, while I owned her with her Wisconsin engine, “Disturber” 
won every brush and race she ever went into. “Hawk” is a fic- 
titious name for a lovely boat.] 


LEXANDER Crosby Brown, in a delightfully nos- 

talgic tale of his family’s annual trek from a 

Philadelphia suburb to Pasque Island, tells 

us that though he has sailed over much of the 

world and visited many beautiful islands, he 

has yet to find one as beautiful as Pasque. 

He is perfectly right. I know how he feels. 

The Ludington family’s yearly migration, from a place 

almost next door to the Browns’ was so similar that the 

very same cabbies called to us at the New York landing of 

the ferry: “Hansom! Hansom! Ca-ab! Ca-ab!”; and the same 

tantalizing smells wafted to our nostrils off the Hudson’s 
surface were associated with what lay ahead. 

We went further. Sometimes a night train took us to a 
point jutting into Frenchman’s Bay where we boarded 
Sappho, Norumbega, or Rangeley. We preferred a train to 
Boston, a meal or a day at the Touraine, the night boat to 
Rockland, Maine, and the early morning thrill of changing 
from the Camden or Belfast to the Frank Jones, Mt. Desert, 
or J. T. Morse, and steaming down through the Thorofare 
or Eggemoggin Reach to our destination. Regardless of the 
route used this was always Mt. Desert Island—“The Most 
Beautiful Island in the World”—where the water is bluer 
and sparkles more brightly; the “mountains” seem higher, 
and the woods’ trails smell more “woodsy;” the blueberries 
and toadstools grow larger; and the cliffs, rising from the sea, 
appear more stupendous than those to be found elsewhere. 
All other spots, to those who were youngsters at “Northeast” 
or “Seal,” are but inferior imitations. Like Alec Brown, I 
am right, too! 

Everyone knows the crystal clear days referred to as be- 
ing typical of Mt. Desert. These are best exemplified there 
by the four or five of the summer when one can stand on top 
of Green Mountain (not to be referred to in our circles by 
its new name of “Cadillac”), and be surrounded, above, on 
all sides, and below, by deep blueness, and see Mt. Desert 
Rock at sea, and mysterious Katahdin, a hundred or more 
miles inland, rising from its own blue ocean of forest and 
minor ranges. Such days have been known in Italy, on Lake 
Geneva, on Biscayne Bay, on the Great Lakes, in Arizona 
and New Mexico, on the Plinlimmon Range, and at Santa 
Barbara and Pebble Beach, but they aren’t quite the same. 
The blue is paler! I have experienced “blueness” on top of 





Gay Head. It seemed almost possible to swim through it, 
in a dream-like way, to Alec’s “most beautiful island!” 

On days like these all or part of the Ludington family was 
usually to be found going somewhere for a picnic with a 
crowd of youngsters (and some oldsters comfortable in the 
cockpit), in and on and all over whatever power boat had 
been chartered for the summer. As we churned along at 
what was usually claimed to be 10 miles per hour, propelled 
by a Knox to port and a Lackawanna to starboard, my 
father enjoying his cigar and helping my mother entertain 
the cockpit guests, and the rest of us chatting merrily on 
the deck,-the trunk cabin or anywhere, a beautiful appari- 
tion would frequently slide up from behind, all gleaming 
mahogany and brass, with a natty captain steering, and an 
equally natty engineer standing aft by the big Speedway. 
With little disturbance she would silently “flow” by, to the 
accompaniment of hat-raising, bowing, and waving by the 
passengers in both boats. As Hawk disappeared out ahead 
the only evidence of power and energy, other than her 
reputed 20-mile speed, was a plume of steam from her 
under water exhaust. 

“Some day,” I would say, “I shall have a boat that will 
beat Hawk!” 

“But,” went the usual reply, “Hawk cost thousands of 
dollars to build, and her upkeep must be fabulous. It will 
be many years before you can hope to earn enough to buy 
such a boat, let alone run her more than an hour or two.” 

“No,” I would come back, “I shall build my boat for less 
than a thousand. You see, I’ve been reading about .. . |” 

A lot of wild talk would follow concerning the new and 
exciting hydroplanes of many countries, and designs, step- 
less, single step, Despujol’s Ricochet-Nautilus, Hickman 
Vipers, Fauber, and so on. My listeners shook their heads! 

Even those of us who were wedded to sail saw something 
beautiful in Hawk. Though polygamous in that there was 
equal room in my heart for sail and power, Hawk was at 
the top. She was a work of art; a master designer's dream 
into which loving labor had gone. She was a Northeast Har- 
bor tradition. I never rode in her but I worshipped her from 
afar—and vowed silently to beat her with a little box of a 
boat and an explosive bundle of energy for power. Speed, 
I felt, must be attained by skimming over the water, not 
by knifing through it. As long as a skipping stone skipped 
over a calm pond it travelled fast, but even if it went into 
solid water edgewise it slowed up instantly. Didn’t that 
prove it? 

I suppose Hawk was 40 or a few more feet long, and she 

robably had a beam of seven to nine feet. She had a 
slightly raked, curving stem, nice flare and a little flam, a 
flattish but sufficiently lively sheer line, and a “torpedo” 
stern, ending in a sharp point. Her chines must have been 
quite hard aft for she settled there but little at speed and 
her bow rose perhaps eight or ten inches. Despite her 
“yachty” finish, she was all boat, sea kindly and “right.” 
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She was built by Gas Engine & 
Power and Charles L. Seabury 
and Co., Consolidated. 








Hawk’s cockpit was forward 
and surrounded (but not cov- 
ered) by movable or removable 
glass wind .and spray shields. 
The helmsman had a_ brass 
wheel, binnacle and other ap- 
purtenances at the forward end 
of this, and “telegraphed” or- 
ders to the engineer. The pas- 
sengers occupied large wicker chairs. I cannot remember 
whether her engine, a 6-cylinder Speedway, was decked 
over or in a box in the after cockpit. It was constantly 
watched by the engineer. Needless to say she was spotless. 
Small boys gaped in wonder as she slid up to a float in a 
most precise manner, her engineer operating throttle and 
reverse gear in response to the clang of a miniature engine 
room telegraph. Only in the Navy, on an Admiral’s barge, 
have I seen such smartness! 

For quite a ae one summer the family thought I had 
gone back to childish play with bathtub boats and low tide 
pool battleships. They did not understand why I spent hours 
towing little chips of wood alongside our motorboat, or 
just gazing at the water pushed aside or rushing from under 
the stern of the 14-mile-an-hour “speed boat” we chartered 


after Adeline had a collision with an immovable submerged | 


object! Why didn’t I help entertain the charming damsels 
who were invited along, as I usually did? I was afraid to 
confess that my complicated mess of sticks, fishline and 
weirdly shaped 12-inch chips of pine was all part of the 
crude balance system with which I was running a “tourna- 
ment” of planing hulls, two at a time to determine what 
general shape would give me what I hoped would be 22 
miles an hour with 30 horsepower. I was already planning 
the boat that would beat Hawk! 

The laws of dynamic similitude were unknown to me. My 
models all weighed about the same and I used equal weights 
in all to represent engines, fuel tank, and two persons. I 
would adjust these weights until my model rested on an 
intelligent looking waterline. I found that most unexpected 
alterations would cure porpoising. I concluded that a step- 
less boat with a fairly deep forefoot, and steepish Vee 
forward, together with a pretty flat bottom aft of amidships, 
would probably have the speed and planing ability I wanted 
and would still be not too awful a sea boat for average sum- 
mer weather. My gadgetry was abandoned and once more 
the beautiful damsel guests received attention! Years later 
I began to realize how close my crude methods were to 
those used by the designers of some excellent flying boats. A 
casual observation of their results and a closer contact with 
certain later experiments leads me to suspect some of them 
have been led as far astray as too much faith in my ex- 
periments led me! Oh, well! That’s a different story! 

At a marvelous school in Florida three of us built a 
16-foot Vee bottom boat, designed by Henry Douglas Bacon 
of the Bath Marine Construction Co. At first she was pow- 
ered by an old Lackawanna and later by a B2 Waterman, 
two-stroke, two-cylinder engine, with spun copper water 
jackets, developing 10-12 horsepower at some 900 revolu- 
tions per minute. We thought this a very high speed power 
plant. Disturber with two aboard would lift a little a1.d per- 
haps hit 12 miles an hour. She, Skeeter, the Green Hydro 
and the School’s R. M. Munroe-designed Flying Proa were 
exciting things in those days and are still talked about by 
alumni. 

The last two years before college, which were spent at a 
day school outside Philadelphia, were a combination yen 
- for Florida and for a boat for Northeast. Those days were 


miserable! On long walks from the Main Line down Mill 


Creek to the Schuylkill River, along that dirty stream, past 
a hauled out Bumble Bee stepless hydroplane, and back over 
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“'Disturber,’ planing high, zoomed out of the harbor. | knew then we could beat ‘’Hawk’’ 


the hills to Gladwyne and home, a new Disturber began 
mentally to fall into place. She would be 16 feet long, about 
five and a half feet beam, and would have an easy Vee 
entrance and be quite flat aft. She must have a bit of flare 
and flam above the chines forward and a very slight tumble 
home aft. The first season a Waterman B2 would be sufficient 
power to learn her ways and the second would see her 
sporting some four-cylinder, four-cycle, engine of about 
30 horsepower which would enable her to compete with 
Hawk. 

A late season handicap race at Norristown convinced me 
that William Edgar John, then in Philadelphia, had much 
the same ideas as I. Peeveeho, in defeating ie famous Tech 
Jr., and another Apel boat that turned and banked marvel- 
ously, seemed to have the planing qualities I wanted, though 
I did not want a step such as she had. J. C. Vanderslice’s 
Xqsme, a pretty, round-bottomed hull that lifted a little 
under the urge of her four cylinder, Tee-headed, Packard 
“30”, was nicely built, so Vanderslice would build my boat. 
The long walks ceased! As much midnight electricity was 
burned on many sketches and conglomerations of “lines,” 
as lit up researches into the dead languages, history, mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry. Cicero’s labors were soon 
full of notes on Vee bottoms that would suddenly occur 
to a wandering mind with a fixed objective. 

Finally, Mr. John produced a design so like my dream 
designs, presented and explained to him, that I could quar- 
rel only with the thickness of the bottom planking and felt 
my conclusions were justified. John Vanderslice corrected 
this when he built the hull for $250 and at long last a 
glistening, black Disturber II was dumped into the Delaware 
and given a successful trial run. I worried a little as it was 
April 1st and the canvas cockpit cover was not completed. 
The next morning I made the rail, subway, elevated, ferry 
and walking trip to the Vanderslice yard in Camden and 
shovelled two feet of snow out of her! 

We enjoyed trips on the Delaware and up the Schuylkill, 
but I failed to enjoy one up Coopers Creek in New Jersey. 
— fouled the propeller. It was necessary to go over- 
board to free it. I ducked under with my knife, cleared the 
mess; and surfaced to find a very dead dog giving me a 
glassy stare! 

The Waterman gave perhaps 13 miles an hour and an- 
noyed summer guests with the lovely two-cycle crack of its 
exhaust. It was sold in the fall. During the winter my friend 
Grafton Pinkham, of Seal Harbour, installed a four-cylinder, 
L Head, Wisconsin (a similar block to the H.C.S. small 
edition of the Stutz. Bearcat), with pressure, dry sump 
lubrication, crankcase hand hole plates, and magneto igni- 
tion, and reputed to pull 30 horsepower at 1600 revolutions 
per minute. I don’t think I’ve ever owned a huskier, more 
reliable marine power plant. 

Time dragged until our arrival at Northeast. Even the 
speedy J. T. Morse seemed a tug with three scows as we 
slid through the Thorofare, stopping at innumerable inferior 
places no one who knew Mt. Desert would bother about! 

The day after we had reached the “Heavenly Scenes,” 
Elladoar took us over to Seal Harbour. As we approached 
Thrum Cap a black streak, planing high, with two watery 
plumes and a rooster tail, zoomed out of the harbor, and, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A Successful Semi-Amateur Job in Steel Construction 


By H. W. PIERCE 


OR A GOOD many years the writer 

has been associated with ship- 
building, both naval and merchant 
ocean-going vessels, and particularly 
with the application of welding to steel 
ship construction. For just about as 
many years, I have looked forward to 
the day when I could have a com- 
fortable cruising auxiliary, with a hull 
of welded steel. It became increasingly 
evident that, to get the kind of a boat 
I wanted, I would have to build her 
myself. 


The specifications developed over 
the years of dreaming called for an 
auxiliary yawl suitable for Chesapeake 
Bay, but not necessarily restricted to 
that body of water. This rig was chosen 
to give plenty of sail for good weather, 
yet to be quickly reduced in a squall. 
She was to be capable of being handled 
by the writer and his wife under all 
conditions, but have comfortable ac- 
commodations for four. If a third couple 
could be smuggled aboard for a week- 
end, so much the better. 

Draft was to be limited to four feet 
for, while there’s water in the Chesa- 
peake, it’s spread a bit thin at the en- 
trance to some of the most delightful 
anchorages. There was no objection to 


a centerboard to give more lateral plane. — 


In fact, a centerboard makes a good 
automatic sounding-machine, and _ its 
warning that the bottom is getting close 
to the surface has prevented many 
groundings. Around 28 feet of water- 





line seems to take some of the curse 
from the short, choppy seas that spring 
up on the Bay, but we wanted to keep 
the overall length just below 40 feet. 
Restricting the draft required more 
beam and Silhouette’s 11 feet permits 
permanent berths outboard of the tran- 
som seats in the main cabin. Extension 
transoms provide for that extra pair of 
guests on weekends, but when only four 
are aboard each has a berth used for no 
other purpose. The raised deck, which 
for some curious reason is relatively 
uncommon in auxiliaries, is one of 


Silhouette’s best features. In addition 


to creating a feeling of spaciousness in 
the cabin, it enables you to sit upright 
in the berths without cracking your 
skull on the deck above, look out to 
check wind or tide, and affords adequate 
ventilation. Although strength in a 
trunk-cabin design is no problem with 
steel construction, nor do you have 
leaky coamings when they are welded, 
the raised deck simplified building, and 
what a grand area of deck it gives! 
There is ample space to handle the 
dinghy, change sails, or to loaf. 

A real galley aft was another specifi- 
cation. In order to get more floor space 
and room for the cook to work without 
blocking the passage, the sole, or floor, 
was raised above that of the main cabin, 
and a low steel doghouse was added 
to keep full headroom. Good-sized slid- 
ing windows provide light,and ventila- 
tion. A short ladder gives access to the 


The _ specifications 
developed over the 
years of dreaming 
called for an aux- 
iliary yawl, around 
28 feet on the water- 
line and just under 
40 feet overall, suit- 
able for Chesapeake 
Bay. ‘’Silhouette,’’ 
finished and sailing 
is a handsome ship 





cockpit, also ample in size, for a lot of 
time is spent there. 

A boat of this size, especially if she 
is of steel, is hardly the type for “back- 
yard” building. Shortly after the war I 
had an opportunity to use a small weld- 
ing shop, conveniently located with re- 
spect to everything except water. The 
owners, expert welders and shipyard 
foremen whom I knew well, wanted to 
try building a steel boat as a spare time 
project. So a sort of a postman’s holiday 
began—on a couple of nights each week 
this group and the writer, sometimes re- 
inforced by other shipyard friends, 
gathered at this shop and went to work 
on Silhouette. 

Welded steel construction has the 
well-known advantages of strength, 
water-tightness and low cost of material. 
On the other side of the ledger, it has 
several disadvantages or limitations. 
Steel plate, like plywood, is not easily 
made to take compound curvature, or 
bending in two directions, the normal 
V or round-bottomed boat designed 
for conventional wood plank construc- 
tion is likely to have a large proportion 
of just such curvature in the shell. Since 
pressing these shapes in dies, as in the 
case of auto bodies, is out of the ques- 
tion, and the usual alternative methods 
are slow and costly, most steel boats of 
this size are designed with developable 
surfaces. Properly designed and ex- 
ecuted, smart craft with good perform- 
ance can be turned out, but a great part 
of my pleasure in boat owning comes 
from the eye appeal of shapes and 
curves which are not compatible with 
hard chine lines and the often boxy ap- 
pearance of developable side plating. 

A second and perhaps greater handi- 
cap is distortion, or the unfair bumps 
and hollows due to shrinkage of the 
hot weld metal and adjacent plating. 
This is particularly true in the thick- 
nesses of steel plate suitable for a boat 
of this size. My years in the big ship 
yard dealing with welding shrinkage, 
distortion and stress problems had left 
nc illusions, but had led to the convic- 
tion that some steps were reasonably ef- 
fective. Further, it appeared possible 
that within certain limits and with care- 
ful control, “the devil might some use- 
ful work perform.” In short, the welding 
and torch-cutting shrinkage might be 
made to give the curves desired instead 
of the unsightly ones which so often 
prompt the remark, “Oh, so she has a 
steel hull, eh?”, usually accompanied 
with a rollér-coaster wave of the hand. 

The lines were developed on the basis 
of the given dimensions and are pretty 
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much normal for the type, on the heavy 
side as to displacement. No concessions 
were made to the material, nor any 
limitations on curvature. The deep, hol- 
low garboards were purely a personal 
whim and a somewhat expensive one. 
It would have been far less costly to 
have designed a box keel with vertical 
sides, and allowed the bottom shell 
plates to run directly into it. The shape 
desired was far beyond the limits of 
the method of forming the rest of the 
shell plates, and required hot forming 
by the shipyard. Had such facilities not 
been readily available, I certainly would 
not have insisted on this feature, much 
as I like to look at it when she is hauled 
out. 
Her lines required that every plate 
in the shell must have curvature both 
transversely and longitudinally: The 
method we intended to use to accom- 
plish this was neither original nor par- 
ticularly new, but to our knowledge, had 
never been applied to light plating, or 
forms with so much curvature. Basical- 
ly, the trick consisted of rolling the 
plate to the transverse shape taken from 
the body plan. To get the longitudinal 
curvature, still retaining the rolled 
shape, the two long edges have to be 
shortened, and this was done by torch 
shrinkage. The rolled plate was sup- 
ported at four points, as shown in the 
simplified diagram, and pressure was 
applied down the centerline by weights 
or jacks. This places the edges in com- 
pression, and as soon as these edges are 
heated with a slow-moving torch, the 
metal begins to upset, or thicken. As it 
cools, it shrinks, thus leaving the edge 
shorter, and generating longitudinal 











“Silhouette’s’’ construction at various 
stages and angles. Note smoothness of the 
finished hull at top right 


curvature in the entire plate. The curva- 
ture obtained is a function of the thick- 
ness and dimensions of the plate, the 
stress applied and the rate of heating 
and cooling. While it is essentially de- 
pendent on skill and judgment, the proc- 
ess was quick and as experience was 
gained, quite accurate. Each plate was 
deliberately made with a little less 
curvature than required so that the 
edges had to be pulled in a trifle with 
clamps when applied to the frame. The 
final welding of the seams and butts 
gives the additional shrinkage and 
proper finished curvature. 

It is really immaterial whether. Sil- 
houette was built in the interest of 
science to check the shrinkage theory, 
or just because I wanted a boat of this 
type. Both objectives were achieved 
most satisfactorily, and the job con- 


Framing and plating diagrams (below) 


with keel, stem, and other details 
oecn 
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_ PLATE 13 ROLLED 
To THIS SHAPE 


TORCH MovEmEeNT 
AS INDICATED 


Illustrating the method of getting double 
curvature in the plates (center) 


founded a goodly number of skeptics 
who maintained that it couldn’t be done. 

In addition to fairing the lines in the 
mold loft, a very complete body plan 
with all frame stations was made, for 
cutting bulkheads and bending the 
frames. Finally, a %-inch scale half- 
model was made to facilitate laying out 
the seams and butts of shell plating, 
and to check the amount of curvature 
to make sure it would be within the 
approximate limits of shrink-forming. 
One seam was established along the 
four-foot waterline, as *%6 inch thick 
plating (7.65%) was to be used from 
that waterline down to the keel struc- 
ture, while No. 11 gage, roughly % inch 
thick, was used on the topsides. Vari- 
ous considerations limited the plates to 
a length of eight feet and a width of 
three feet — principally the forming 
method, the length of rolls available, 
and the fact that we had to manhandle 
each piece. The heavier, or %6 inch 
plating proved to be much easier to 
form than the % inch stuff, due to its 
greater stiffness and resistance to local 
buckling. 

No claim is made that the job is per- 
fect. The hull of a boat, well painted, 
is a very critical surface, and the slight- 
est unfairness can be picked up readily 
by the experienced eye. There was no 
reason, however, to use any fairing 
cement below the waterline on the 
heavier plating, and less than a gallon 
was used above, most of that in just 
two areas where we learned a lesson or 
two the hard way. Since nearly a gallon 
of paint is required for one complete 


coat above the waterline, the result is 
considered pretty good. 

Far from introducing a structural 
complication, and a possible source of 
weakness and leakage, the centerboard 
trunk in a steel boat is simple, tight 
and actually contributes to strength. 
While it could easily have been kept 
below the cabin floor there seemed no 
point in doing so. It provides a rigid 
base for a drop-leaf table which would 
be set up permanently in any event and 
there is ample passageway space. The 
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Detail showing rail, side plate, fender tube, 
frame, deck beam and deck 


top of the trunk is above the waterline, 
and by removing the bolted top plate, 
the board can be taken out without 
hauling out. The “board” is 42-inch steel 
plate with a short pin welded into it 
at the se point. The trunk proper is 
just wide enough to clear the pin, which 
rests on semicircular blocks welded to 
the inside of the trunk. With the top 
plate removed and the hydraulic lifting 
gear disconnected, the board is free to 
be brought up into the cabin. 
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The structural plan shows all essen- 
tial details of the construction and needs 
but little comment. The framing system 
is a combination of transverse and lon- 
gitudinal framing, giving nearly square 
“panels,” which tends to reduce buck- 
ling from shrinkage. The %e-inch plat- 
ing requires much less stiffening than 
the %-inch, where light intermediate flat 
bars were put in to give more local 
support. As a result, there is no metallic 
drumming at any time. It may also be 
noted that all welded seams and butts 
land on frames or stringers, an effective 
way to keep the seams fair. 

The ballast was intended to be lead, 
cast directly into the pockets in the keel. 
It proved impossible at the time to ob- 
tain the amount required, so about half 
is lead melted in place, with the re- 
mainder rivet punchings sealed in pitch. 
Since it provided inexpensive ballast, 
much heavier material was used in the 
whole keel structure than required for 
either strength or stiffness. All of this 
may pose a problem to the measurer 
under the Cruising Club rules. Is it an 
iron keel with inside ballast, and what 
is the ballast to displacement ratio? 

The fresh water tanks are part of the 
ship’s structure, one under each of the 
main cabin transoms. The inside sur- 
faces of these tanks were well cleaned 
and coated out with zinc dust paint, 
which has stood up perfectly. Large, 
bolted manhole plates provide for read 
inspection and cleaning. The 40-gallon 
gasoline tank, however, is a separate 
cylindrical tank, of % inch mild steel, 
unlined. Since these tanks fail most fre- 
quently from outside corrosion, the out- 
side is well coated with an asphaltum 
compound. Should any trouble develop, 
however, the stanchions supporting the 
cockpit deck are portable, and the tank 
can be taken out through the bulkhead 
door without disturbing the structure. 

Steel construction makes possible ac- 
tual watertight subdivision of the hull. 
Thus, the bulkhead separating the gal- 
ley and main cabin from the engine 
room is completely watertight from deck 

(Continued on page 84) 
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MAIN MAST 


The steel mast is hexagonal in section, tapered, with flanged diaphragms about every four feet increasing the strength 
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earl rt plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose 


appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 











“NAUTILUS III’’, VASHON 


INNER of the Vashon Island Race on Puget Sound waters this 
W year was T. Harbine Monroe’s Nautilus III, one of the first of the 
new Swiftsure Class of 40’ 0.a. sloops designed by Ben Seaborn, 516 Arctic 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Washington, and built by the Blanchard Boat Co., of the 
same city. Three boats of the class, named for the shoal and lightship lying 
outside the Straits of Juan de Fuca, were built last winter, and the season's 
racing in the Northwest has proved them to have clean heels as well as 
comfortable cruising accommodations for a party of four persons. 

As the plans show, these boats are, like many of their designer's craft, 
on the narrow and light- displacement side, compared to the general run 
of cruiser-racing sloops of their size. They are easily driven and moderately 
rigged, with a slightly overlapping loose-footed working jib and the usual 
locker of light sails. A 25 hp. Kermath Sea Cub engine beneath the cockpit 
oor provides auxiliary power. 

The cabin layout is conventional, with two berths forward, toilet room 
and locker separating the forecastle from the main cabin, two berths in 
the main cabin, and the galley aft, with a raised section of the cabin trunk 
providing headroom and light for the cook. The cockpit is roomy, and is 
so laid out that the sheet tenders can work in its after end, abaft the rudder- 
post, leaving the helmsman undisturbed in the forward part of the cockpit. 
Nautilus III’s headsail winches are located well aft on the coaming, so that 
all sheets are within reach of crew members working in the after end of 
the cockpit. Her propeller is a two-blade feathering model, installed on the 
centerline above and abaft the rudder, for minimum interference with 
speed under sail. 

Nautilus III replaced a previous slightly larger boat by the same designer 
and builder, in which Mr. Monroe won the 1950 Swiftsure Lightship 
Race. He had previously won the Tri-Island series with the first Nautilus, 
and finished third in that series this year with the new boat. 
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L.o.a., 400” 
Beam, 8'8” 
S.A., 674 fet. 


L.w.l., 30'0” 
Draft, 6’3” 
Auxil., 25 hp. Kermath 
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STOCK SPORT CRUISER BY TRIPP 


SS 












L.o.a., 28’2” L.w.L, 25'6” 
Beam, 10'0” Draft, 2'7” 
Power, Nordberg 145 hp. 

Speed, 20 m.p.h. 













































































“JOUNARA,”” OF THE. CALF: OF 


ESIGNED by H. G. Stairs, of Sev- 
D en Islands, Quebec, Johara may be 
a Plain Jane of a boat, but she’s flagship 
of the Sept Iles Y.C. and a sport fisher- 
man going after tuna in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. She is owned by W. E. Ross, 
chief engineer in the construction of 
the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway, and was built last winter by 
local fishermen-boatbuilders at Seven 
Islands in an old fish-shanty, with 
primitive equipment. 

In model and profile she closely re- 
sembles the’ Down East type generical- 
ly referred to as “Cape Island boats;” 
able, economically built and operated 
craft much used by fishermen in 
Canadian waters. With four bunks in 
the cabin she has oil lights, toilet fa- 
cilities consisting of a basin and a buck- 
et, and carries her water in an oak 
vinegar barrel. Her engine is a modern 
Chrysler Ace, but the fuel tanks are 
standard iron 45-gal. oil drums. Ice 
boxes are superfluous in her home 
waters. She’s planked with spruce over 
spruce and birch frames and fir keel 
and stem, and some of her galvanized 
fastenings are telephone pole anchor 
rods. She’s no gold plater, but useful. 




















ESIGNED by William H. Tripp, 

Jr., of Levittown, N.Y., and owned 
by Howard Sawyer, of Huntington, 
N.Y., this little cruiser is the first of .a 
group of stock boats to be built by 
Augie’s Boat Shop at Huntington. This 
boat, launched this fall, has a sport- 
cruiser layout, with berths for two, 
plus a galley and toilet, but an al- 
ternative model has an enclosed deck- 
house and will sleep four. Also optional 
is the power and speed, single or twin 
screw and up to 30 m.p.h. if desired, 
the original boat making 20 m.p.h. with 
a Nordberg 145 hp. gasoline engine, 
geared 1.88:1. She is clinker planked 
with Philippine mahogany over white 
oak stem, keel, deadwood and frames 
and is bronze fastened. Trim is ma- 
hogany, decks canvassed plywood. 


ST. LAWRENCE 





























L.o.a., 40’0” Beam, 11’6” 
Draft, 2’9” Speed, 10% knots 
Power, Chrysler Ace 
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THE KETTENBURG PCC CLASS 
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HE PCC fast cruising sloops made their debut on the 


Pacific Coast five years ago and their fame has since eases — =, 
: : Beam, 9’6 ; Draft, 66 
spread far and wide. Kitten won the Honolulu Race of S.A., 745 ft. Displ.. 20,000 Ibs 


1949, Cyane did well in the last Bermuda Race, and Belle Power, Gray Sea Scout 91 








of the West topped the Southern Circuit last winter. They 
were designed by George W. Kettenburg, Jr., and built by : f 
the Kettenburg Boat Works at San Diego, Calif. A com- keel, and a Gray Sea Scout provides ample auxiliary one. 

promise in type between the typical heavy ocean racing Douglas fir is the material of their keels, deadwoods and 
boat and the light “racing” craft, they have proved good __ planking, the latter finished 14%” net. Stems are oak and 
cruising boats for four or five persons, as well as being able frames steam bent oak, 1%” by 1%” on 9” centers. Decks 
to win races although taking displacement and other penal- are %” molded fir plywood, trim Honduras mahogany, and 
ties under the ocean racing measurement rule. Construction fastenings bronze. The hollow spruce spars were built by 
is light but strong, they carry 7,000 Ibs. of léad in their | Kettenburg. Sales are by Kenneth Watts. 
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CHOICE 


























Converts 
SeRTH 


MAIN CABIN 





L.0.a., 32’0” 
Draft, 2’6” 





Speed, 15 m.p.h. 


Beam, 10'0” 
Power, Gray Six-244 








A MEXICAN FISHING CRUISER, 


\ \ 7 ILLIAM J. DEED, of New York, 

designed this craft for Walter 
Diedrichsen, of Mexico City, for cruising 
and sport fishing in the Gulf of Mexico. 
She is conservatively powered with a 
25-hp. Universal engine, which will give 
her about 10 m.p.h. and tankage for 120 
gals. of gas insures a wide cruising 
range. She carries a steadying sail, the 
mast being stepped on the cabin top. 
She is a round bottom boat with a good 
depth of hull. 

Accommodations are maximum for a 
22-foot boat, with upper and lower 
berths sleeping four, enclosed toilet, gal- 
ley, and locker space below decks. The 
cockpit is spacious and a folding canopy 
top will protect the helmsman in wet 
going. She has 5’9” headroom under the 
trunk cabin. The icebox is filled from 
the cockpit, as are the tanks, while the 
icebox drain is hooked up to the bilge 
pump. 

Access to the forward hatch is pro- 
vided by a curtained door in the for- 
ward bulkhead, with clothes hanging 
space at each side of the hatch. This 
hatch, and another in the cabin top, 
not only provide emergency egress but 
insure ample ventilation. 

A fishing chair, rod holders and out- 
riggers are provided, and she has fish 
and bait tanks installed under her short 
after deck. There is a low box in the 
cockpit deck over the motor, with the 
midship cabin entrance over it. A full 
length skeg protects the propeller and 
rudder from damage by either flotsam 
or grounding. 
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YACHTING 


OF ROUND OR V BOTTOM CONSTRUCTION. 


A’ UNUSUAL feature of this sport 
cruiser designed by William I. Liv- 
ingston, of Northport, Mich., is a choice 
of round or V bottom with the same 
accommodations. As designed for R. C. 
Waterhouse, of St. Augustine, Fla., she 
is round-bilged, and makes about 15 
m.p.h. with a Gray Six-244 engine. The 
designer considers this preferable for 
use in rough going, but would change 
the lines to a V bottom if additional 
power and speed were desired. The 
dinette and sofa can be converted into 
berths for four persons and she has a 
good sized toilet room and galley. The 
cockpit is large, with room for fishing 
chairs. Engine and tanks, the latter hold- 
ing 84 gals., are almost over the center 
of buoyancy so that she will retain 
proper trim whether the tanks are full 
or empty. The round bottom model has 
cedar or mahogany planking over bent 
oak frames; the V bottom, batten seam 
construction with sawn frames. 


BY DEED 
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L.0.a., 22’0” 
Draft, 2’9” 


Power, Universal 25 hp. 
Speed, 10 m.p.h. 


Beam, 8'0” 
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A 36-FOOTER 


FOR TORONTO, BY BARNES. 




















L.o.a., 36’0” 
Beam, 11'0” 


Speed, 23 m.p.h. 


L.w.l., 34’3” 
Draft, 2’4” 
Power, twin Kermath 155s. 








SMALL CRUISING 


L.w.L., 24'7” 





L.o.a., 80°1” 
Beam, 9'1” Draft, 5’0” 
| S.A., 419 ft. Disp., 13,700 lb. 
Auxiliary, 22 hp. Gray Sea Scout 











ALPH E. WINSLOW, of 39 Ridgeway Drive, 

Quincy, Mass., has prepared the plans of this 
30-foot cruising sloop for a Far Eastern client. Speci- 
fications called for a small, easily handled, very sea- 
worthy craft that would accommodate two persons 
in comfort, with a big galley, enclosed head, and a 
pipe berth forward for the occasional extra guest. 
Lots of stowage space and 6’4” headroom were also 
among the requirements, as were simplicity of de- 
sign and construction to save on building costs. A 
glance at the plans will show how these terms have 
been met. 

She has a 4500-lb. iron shoe, straight and full 
length for easy hauling out and protection in case of 
grounding. The Gray Sea Scout engine is expected 
to push her along at 6% knots. The outboard rudder 
simplifies building and maintenance, as do rec- 
tangular-section spars, the mast being hollow. 
Structural specifications call for 1%” square frames 
on 9” centers, 1” planking, and other members pro- 
portionately strong. The cockpit, self-bailing, will 
seat five or six in comfort for day sailing. 
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oes C. BARNES designed this 
boat for J. W. Billes, both of 
Toronto, and she was built last spring 
by the Cliff Richardson Boat Works, of 
Meaford, Ontario. Twin 155-hp. Ker- 
maths drive her up to a top speed of 
23 m.p.h., and she cruises four persons 
in comfort. The double stateroom for- 
ward is separated from the main cabin 
by a toilet-dressing room, with sliding 
doors separating it from both cabins. 
A Hide-a-Bed sofa to starboard makes 
a double berth in the main cabin, and 
the galley is arranged along the port 
side, with icebox, two-burner alcohol 
stove and pressure water system. An 
aircraft type hot air cabin heater is in- 
stalled, as is a 2 kw. 82-v. lighting 
plant. Oak frames are intermediately 
sawn and bent, planking is mahogany, 
decks canvas-covered and fastenings of 
bronze. She is of V bottom model. 


SLOOP BY RALPH WINSLOW 
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YACHTING 


A SEAGOING SWEDISH MOTOR SAILER 


ERE IS a motor sailer designed by Knud H. 
Reimers, of Stockholm, a leading Swedish naval 
architect, for a fellow countryman who plans some ex- 
tended cruises, including one to the Caribbean, and 
who, as the designer explains, “is used to handle the 
boats as a family matter and will have no paid crew 
aboard.” The family includes the owner's wife and five 
children, for whom there will be ample sleeping 
quarters, including a forecastle with two berths and a 
double stateroom forward, also a four-berth sleeping 
cabin aft. There is a fine galley just forward of the 
partly-sunken deckhouse, which constitutes pilothouse 
and dining saloon in one. 

Her main engine is a 65-hp. Perkins diesel, with 2:1 
reduction, giving her a speed slightly over nine knots, 
and with 600 gals. of fuel and 300 of water she will 
have a 2,000-mile cruising range under power. The 
ketch rig, in addition, is of ample area and she is ex- 
pected to be a satisfactory performer under sail alone. 
As the designer expresses it, “The type is American, 
and has in the Swedish way been very popular. The 
Swedish boats are a little more sailboats than the 
American.” 

She was launched April, 1951, by a Swedish builder. 
Stem, kee] and deadwood are of oak, frames are of oak 
and steel; planking and trim mahogany; decks of teak 
and fastenings copper, and she has Oregon pine hollow 
masts with stainless steel rigging. 

In the equipment line she is well supplied, with a 
1.5 kw. generator to furnish power for an Electrolux 
icebox, deep freeze compartment; and a photoelectric 
pilot, among other items. The galley range is gas fired. 
She has 12- and 24-v. electric circuits and an intake 


































































































for 110-v. shore current. L.o.a., 49’2” L.w.l.. 42’9” 
The rig appears uncommonly lofty for a motor sailer, Beam, 13’3” Draft, 5’11” 

but this fits in with the designer's comments on the S.A., 990 ft. Disp., 41,875 lbs. 

relative value of sail vs. power. The Reimers organiza- Power, 65 hp. Perkins diesel 

tion has designed a number of yachts of this type. 
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m Season’s greetings everybody! With 
this roundup of Christmas suggestions 
we're clearing the decks for the New 
York Motorboat Show, and a raft of 
new gadgetry and gear for 1952. 


> The mariner’s compass lends itself 
so readily to stunning design we thought 
you'd like to know about this handsome 
ware from The Boatman’s Shop, 24 
Wharf Ave., Red Bank, N.J. Imported 
from Stoke-on-Trent, England, the de- 
signs, with typical British directness, 
are done in black on white china, with 
bronze luster trim, Familiar sailor 
rhymes grace the back of the jugs and 
the cigarette box lid. And a pleasant 
surprise is the price, from $2.00 to $4.00 
for the jugs, depending on size; ashtrays 
$1.00; cigarette box set at $7.00, and 
beer mugs (not shown), each $2.75. 





Mariner’s compass decorates this ware 
p 


> A graceful adaptation of the anchor 


theme is used in the handsome solid 
brass andirons from Nash Mariné Sup- 
plies, 930 Maine Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C., and the design lends 
itself admirably to the purpose. They're 
18%” high X 12%” fluke to fluke, and 
highly polished, at $32.00 pr. 






These anchor-andirons are of solid brass 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
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The chart lampshade from Marblehead 


> How better to dress a nautical lamp 
than with an equally nautical lamp- 
shade made from genuine USC&GS 
or HO charts, and featuring any locality 
specified. The charts make an excellent 


covering for the frame and are effective _ 


both day and night—with special soft- 
ness added by an antique finish if de- 
sired at 50¢ extra per shade, Hexagonal 
in shape, the shades are available in 
the ioflowhia sizes and prices; 8”, 
$2.75; 10”, $8.25; 12”, $8.75; 14”, 
$4.00; and 16”, $4.25, and the supplier 
is Fred L. Woods, Jr., 76 Washington 
St., Marblehead, Mass. 





A handsome sterling silver cigarette case 


> A classic gift of impeccable taste is 
the silver ‘cigarette case, and the firm 
of Tilden-Thurber, Providence, R. I., 
offers this handsome variation in heavy 
gauge sterling silver. The etched cover 
shows the southern New England coast 
from Sandy Hook to Marblehead, in- 
cluding familiar yachting centers along 
the way. Capacity is 12 cigarettes, and 
the price is $46.00, including fed. tax. 
A similar case is also available show- 
ing the international code flags in 
enamel—or storm warnings—at $55. 
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By BEACHCOMBER. 


ROUNDUP 


> Abercrombie & Fitch offer so many 
attractive nautical gifts, we find it hard 
to be selective, and you will, too. For 
informal use aboard small craft the 
plastic tumbler is unsurpassed and 
A & F has them in port and starboard 
sets of a dozen, 6 red, 6 green. $3.60 
dz. 

Professionally-made yacht models al- 
ways fascinate and we were particularly 
taken with the fine detail of A & F's 
model of the famous ocean-going 
Dorade. A connoisseur’s treasure at 
$75.00. 





This fine model of ‘‘Dorade” is 13’ long 


A & F’s handpainted tiles bearing a 
map of your favorite port are in wooden 
frames for a finished look. You select 
the port you wish represented, coastal 
or inland. 6”x6”, at $10.00 ea. (45th 
St. & Madison, N.Y.C.) 





Ceramic tiles set in rustic frames 
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> To set your cabin table with battle- 
scarred flatware dug up in the kitchen 
at home is to suggest to your guests 
that you feel the same offhand way 
about the food you're serving. 
Instead, supply yourself with some 
of this gleaming stainless flatware from 
Sweden, practical and durable, but rich 
looking, and if a spoon slips overside, 
it’s reasonably replaceable. No constant 
polishing either. A choice of patterns 
in this smart ware is available from 
The Epicure’s Mart, 133 E. Putnam 
Ave., Greenwich, Conn., at $18.95 and 
$21.00 for the 24-piece set for six, or 
at 55¢ to $1.50 ea. for individual pieces. 





Stainless flatware goes to sea 


> The thrill of gathering your own 
shellfish and steaming them yourself is 
reserved for the leisurely gunkholer 
who would enjoy receiving one of the 
Epicure Mart’s steamers for the pur- 
pose, as well as for steaming corn, as- 
paragus, and other fare particularly 
tasty afloat. A nice size, the steamer 
measures 94”X 10”, with 7 qt. capacity. 
$4.95, ppd. Also from Epicure’s Mart. 





A small but versatile steamer 


> Remember, it rains on small fry as 
well as on grownups, and they'll love 
staying on deck when the drops begin 
to fall, or the spray begins to fly, snug 
and dry in Winsette’s bright red rub- 
berized rain suit. Sizes 8, 4, 6, 10, 
$9.95. Winsette, City Island, N.Y. 


Junior 


oilskins 





size 
weather gear (left) 
comes in bright red 


Jen Cel Lite’s in- 
sulating suit (right) 
is worn under your 
for 
weather sailing 





Fawcett’s high-powered highball glasses 


®& You might expect the boats to sail 
right off this glassware from Fawcett 
Boat Supplies, Inc., 100 Compromise 
St., Annapolis, Md. The swift moving 
cruiser will delight the monkey wrench 
sailors, and the set bearing reproduc- 
tions of sailing types will give the shell- 
back plenty of subject matter to sound 
off on. Frosted glasses bearing black 
line representations of sailing ships are 
not shown. Prices are reasonable, 6 14- 
oz. sailboat glasses are $9.50; 8 power- 
boat glasses, $6.50; 8 frosted type, 12 
oz., $3.50. 





Sailboats grace these tumblers 


> Year ‘round sailing is fun if youre 
properly clad, and to make it easier to 
bundle up for frostbiting—or that late 
fall run down the coast—the Weather- 
All suit with its Jen Cel Lite air cell 
insulation offers lightweight but effec- 
tive protection against the cold. De- 
signed to fit over underwear, Weather- 
All is not an outer garment itself but 
provides warmth under your foul 
weather gear, or other lightweight 
outer wear, for a streamlined winter 
profile. 

A nice gift for the frostbiter who “has 
everything”. Small and medium at 
$42.50; large, $47.50; ex. large, $51.00 
from Stoeger Arms Co., 507 5th Ave., 
N.Y.C., or Corries Sporting Goods, 820 
Margretto Ave., Minneapolis. 


foul 


cold 
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'& Right out of our historical heritage 


come these figurines of men of the sea— 
Donald McKay, an East Boston builder 
of clipper ships, holding a model of 
his first, the Staghound; a Yankee 
sea captain; and the seaman. All in full 
color and finished in hard plastic glaze, 
the figures stand about 3” high. $1.75 
each. Sebastian Studios Inc., 13 Bas- 
sett St., Marblehead, Mass. 





Hand-colored figurines from Marblehead 


> Striking nautical motifs are woven 
into backgrounds of deep sea blue or 
maroon silk in these smart shore-going 
accessories from Crow’s-Nest, 475 5th 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. The slim 
French purse snaps silver and bills safe- 
ly in compartments, $6.00. Matching 
compact, $5.95. Matching cigarette 
case, $6.95. The set, $17.95. (Fed. Tax 
included. ) 

“Salty Gifts and Seaworthy Gadgets,” 
the new Crow’s-Nest gift catalogue is 
available for the asking, so send for a 
copy to finish up your Christmas selec- 
tions. 





Ladies’ accessories of heavy silk with 


nautical designs 


> From Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Can., comes this novel sec- 
tional bacon and egg skillet, wonderful 
too for grilling steaks, sandwiches, 
pancakes, etc. It’s a space-, fuel- and 
time-saver of cast iron, and measures 


9”x9”. Sells in Canada for only $2.49. 





This cast iron divided skillet for grilling 
and frying measures 9” xX 9” 
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Non-sinkable knife with cork handle 


> How many knives have you lost 
overboard? Here’s one with cork handle 
to keep it afloat while you take your 
time retrieving it. The blade is of im- 
ported steel. To keep the knife handy, 
you'll reeve a lanyard through the loop, 
and attach it at your waist. Wonderful 
gift for the Christmas stocking at $2.00 
from Roos Bros., 798 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Cal. 





Winsette’s powerful sealed-beam light 


& We like the trim convenience of 
Winsette’s powerful sealed beam hand 
lantern. The case is of polished alumi- 
num, with bakelite handle. Weight, 44 
oz.; incl. 6-volt battery, $9.50. Win- 
sette, City Island, N.Y. 


> Here’s a neatly-stowable lightweight 
rainwear outfit for any sportsman—or 
an excellent extra rain suit to have 
aboard for the guest who forgot his. 
Made of plastic film, the suit is gener- 
ously cut, yet folds conveniently into a 
small pouch for carrying. Smokey 
green, in small, medium, large sizes. 
Pants $3.50 ppd; wader jacket with 
parka, $4.95; pictured parka, $5.50; 
long coat, $6.95. From The Beach- 
comber Shop, 811 Coast Highway, 
Newport Beach, Cal. (No C.O.D.s.) 


to-get-into 





A lightweight, easy-- 
rainwear 
outfit for sportsmen 
and women (left) 


Bushnell’s small-size 

binocular features an 

unusually wide field 
of vision 





Handpainted wood carvings from St. 
Augustine 


& These woodcarvings will add color 


-to the skipper’s nautical bookshelf. 


Hand-carved in Florida, they’re about 
$3.85 each from The Old Curiosity 
Shop, 54 St. George St., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 


Sheets and pillow cases designed 
specifically for shipboard use will spare 
you angry struggles with linens too 
large or too small or too perishable for 
shipboard use. Julius Petersen, Inc., well 
known Nyack, New York, yacht builder 
and yacht supplier now features 
Pequotil yacht linens along with many 
other items of marine equipment. Com- 
bining luxury and comfort with exceed- 
ingly durable wearing qualities, these 
new sheets are made up in a special 
size (72”x99”), ideal for yacht use. 
They are available by mail to boat own- 
ers in all sections of the country, at $25 
ppd. for a set of two sheets, two pillow- 
cases. White only. 


® If you're considering binoculars, 
there’s a new wide-angle 7X35 binoc- 
ular selling for $125, plus tax, and 
called the Rangemaster, manufactured 
by D. P. Bushnell & Co., 82 Bushnell 
Bldg., Pasadena, Cal. The special 
quality of this instrument that will 
appeal to the yachtsman is its wide 
field of vision—525 linear feet at 1,000 
yds., which gives it some 96% more 
area than the standard 7X85 binocular. 
This new instrument is smaller in 
size than the conventional 750 binoc- 
ular. Other features built into the 
Rangemaster, which is the product of 
a year of research by the Bushnell Co., 
are oversize prisms, lens surfaces coat- 
ed with magnesium fluoride, magnesium 
alloy body bringing the total weight 
down to 29 oz., angular field, 10 
degrees, and relative light efficiency, 
37. Individual eye focus is optional. 








IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
PAINT PEELER 


® The new Lectro Paint Dozer Model 
400 with heating surface three times as 
large as previous models, is the answer 
to the need for a peeler for larger areas, 
according to the manufacturer. De- 
signed for either inside or outside use, 
and equipped with a 600-watt, 1000- 
degree Hi-Temp ceramic heating ele- 
ment, the Dozer rapidly strips paint 
down to the bare wood. 





The easier method of removing paint—by 
heating then peeling 


This model also features a rear blade, 
making possible a continuous forward 
stripping action. Other features are re- 
movable front blade and a detachable 
front handle. $9.95 from Lectro Weld, 
2189 26th St., Cleveland, O. 





Universal's new marine type water-cooled 
light plant, with 4.25 hp. engine 


UNIVERSAL LIGHT PLANTS 


® Universal Motor Co., 312 Universal 
Dr., Oshkosh, Wis., has announced two 
new water-cooled light plants, designed 
for below-decks installation. Described 
by the manufacturers as featuring im- 
proved, more powerful engines, these 
compact models have capacities of 1200 
and 2200 watts. Their 4.25 hp. en- 
gines have piston displacements of 23 
cu. in. Although produced mainly as 
32-volt battery chargers, the units are 
available for other service for either 
AC or DC use. 

Designated M1240-MS and M2140- 
MS, the new units replace two smaller 
Universal marine-type units, the 
M1232-MS and M1800-MS. 

Complete specifications and price 
lists upon request to the Universal 
Motor Co., address above. 
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CABIN 


First Command 


N THESE times of national defense activity, scores of 
yachtsmen who have never handled any craft larger 
than a 35-foot cruiser may again be asked to command 
vessels of considerably more tonnage and length. 
Wearing the uniforms of the Navy, Army and Coast 
Guard, they will experience one supreme moment in 
their military careers that they will never forget. As 

they stand on some dock and eg in awe at their first com- 
mand of a United States warship, they will feel an emotion 
that comes to relatively few men in their lifetimes, and 
which, once felt, can never be recaptured. 

I remember my first command. She loomed up suddenly 
at the end of a trolley ride in Sydney, Australia, in 1944. 
She was anchored fore and aft on the placid waters of an 
inlet called Careening Cove, almost under the shadow of 
the Sydney Bridge. Though she was only 104 feet long, I 
thought she was the trimmest, the finest, the most beautiful 
ship I had ever seen. To one whose previous experience had 
been limited to a 20-foot open boat, she looked to be the 
largest vessel ever floated. She had been built at the Peter- 
son yard in Nyack, N.Y., and brought out on the deck of a 
tanker. The Army designated her as the QS-14, for rescue 
work under the Army Transport Service. 

The following day a sister ship, the QS-13, was brought in 
and anchored alongside. Neither craft had a crew aboard, 
but American officers had been assigned and were getting 
acquainted with their new commands. The Army gave them 
a couple of days to do this and then sent down a captain 
from headquarters to instruct the green skippers in ship 
handling. 

Captain Jensen arrived on the third morning with a ar 
of engineers. His silver bars were highly polished, and he 
resembled a blond Viking. It was easy to see that he enjoyed 
this business of instructing the uninitiated. He came aboard 
radiating confidence and authority, and immediately began 
to bark out orders that sent the engineers scurrying below to 
the engineroom and the mate aft to buoy the stern anchor. 
Then he addressed me: 

“Paine,” he said condescendingly; “I want you on the 
bridge with me. I want you to absorb as much of this tech- 
nique as you can. By the end of the afternoon, I want you 
to be able to handle this craft as well as I can. Watch me 
closely and follow my advice, and you'll be a ship handler 
before you know it.” 

While the engineers were warming up the Packards, the 
captain went on to explain something very important about 
the operation of the engineroom controls on the bridge. 

“See this telegraph, here?” he asked, swinging the levers 
from full-astern to full-ahead. I nodded. “They're very 
tricky,” he said. “Suppose you ring for slow-ahead. Always 
give your engineers time to shift the engines into gear 
before you hit the throttles.” He inclined his head toward 
two brass levers. “If you don’t,” he warned ominously, “you'll 
catch the Packards in neutral and the over-races will cut 
out.” 

At least I think that is what he said. “Then what happens?” 
1 asked. 

“Well, the over-races cut out and your engines stop,” he 
shrugged his shoulders. “They won’t start again right off. 
Could put you in a hell of a jam.” 

With that, the telegraphs suddenly came to life, indicating 
that the engineers now considered it a suitable moment to 
shove off. The mate got the bow anchor up, while I re- 
mained on the bridge to watch Captain Jensen take her out. 
The ship made a beautiful sight that warm Australian 
morning. Along the shores of the cove, people stopped to 





watch this proud vessel with the American colors at her 
staff as she headed for the harbor. Her two engines thundered 
out their power, and Captain Jensen, standing masterfully 
at the wheel, handled her as he would a toy. 

“Don’t be afraid of them,” he yelled above the noise of 
the exhaust, and reached for the throttles. 

It was a small cove, maybe a hundred yards wide and 
three times as long. He pushed the handles forward. When 
we passed the entrance, we were hitting a good clip, but 
it was nothing compared to what happened as soon as he 
spotted a ferry boat. These useful and unobtrusive vessels 
seemed to incense him. The tachometers showed 2600 
revolutions which were a few more than she had done on her 
high-speed trial run on the Hudson River. By chance we 
missed hitting the ferry to Manly as she came out of her 
slip, but we had better luck with one headed for Rose Bay. 
We were able to lay a curtain of water clean over her after 
deck with our wake. 

“War vessels have the right of way,” Captain Jensen cried 
indignantly. “Serves the bloody idiots right!” 

We circled the old penal island in the middle of the har- 
bor twice and shot off in hot pursuit of the Manly ferry. By 
good fortune and superior speed, we beat her to the net ship 
with a good three feet to spare . . . to the accompaniment 
of some of ‘the nastiest threats ever hurled by one ally at 
another. 

“Handles like a baby carriage,” the captain yelled above 
the noise of the engines and the outraged whistling of the 
ferry boat. He spun the wheel hard over and executed a 
turn that cleared the galley of all objects not bolted down. 
We charged up the harbor again, re-ran the ferry boat 
gauntlet, and headed back to Careening Cove. The captain 
shouted some advice my way. 

“Keep your eyes open now,” he admonished. “Hardest 
thing about these ships is learning how to dock them. We'll 
come alongside the QS-13.” 

My eyes were open all right when we bolted into the 
cove. The captain eased her down to 15 knots, but even to 
me that seemed pretty fast for a 100-foot boat on a body 
of water the size of a mill pond. I looked at him appre- 
hensively, but he nodded his head in assurance. Without 
hesitating, he spun the wheel hard left and called for full- 
astern. Indeed, there was no denying it. She handled like a 
baby carriage. We came about with our stern five feet off 
the amidship section of the sister ship, both bows pointing 
toward the mouth of the cove. From then on, it was a 
simple matter to back her down and make her fast. 

Captain Jensen turned to me with a look of triumph for 
a job well done. “Pretty work,” I said. 

“Confidence, my boy,” he explained. “That’s what it 
takes . . . plenty of confidence. You've got to master them, 
or they'll give you all kinds of trouble.” 

It was the truest remark he ever made. 

Thirty seconds later Captain Jensen had changed from 
a calm, bold, ferry nontielving Viking to just plain Jensen, 
the ex-insurance adjuster from Spokane. We were on the 
port side of the QS-13, and our rudders were hard left. He 
called for slow-ahead. The craft began to inch forward as 
her stern swung in, but this was not spectacular enough for 
the man with the iron nerves. He grasped the throttles and 
shoved them forward. 

Now, the Packard engine was a very scientific bundle 
of power. Lots of men had put considerable thought into 
making them so. We didn’t shoot forward; we didn’t just 
move ahead suddenly. We damned near leapt out of the 
(Continued on page 87) 
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1952 BERMUDA RACE 
TO START ON JUNE 21 


m Saturday, June 21, was set as the 
starting date of the 1952 Bermuda Race 
at the annual meeting of the Cruising 
Club of America held in New York 
Nov. 2. The 21st, rather than the tenta- 
tively considered earlier date of June 
15, was settled upon largely to jibe with 
the graduation schedule of the U. S. 


Naval Academy, which expects to have 


half a dozen yachts at the starting line 
off Newport and to furnish an escort 
vessel. Ernest Ratsey is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the race. 

G. W. Blunt White, of Mystic, Conn., 
was elected commodore of the club, 
succeeding George H. Richards. Other 
officers elected were Harrison G. Rey- 
nolds, of Boston, vice commodore; 
Houlder Hudgins, secretary, H. Pres- 
cott Wells, treasurer; W. H. Taylor, 
historian; and George H. Richards, 
Martin S. Kattenhorn, John C. Davis, 
Ralph E. Case and Robert N. Bavier, 
Jr., governors. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF 
MACKINAC RACE YACHTS 


> The Universal Rule Division of the 
Chicago-Mackinac Races, which has 
dwindled in numbers to a small frac- 
tion of those competing in the Cruising 
Division—seven against 50 in this year’s 
race—will be eliminated as a separate 
division in the future, according to a 
recent decision of the Chicago Y.C. on 
the recommendation of its Mackinac 
Cups Committee. The racing type 
yachts formerly making up the Uni- 
versal Rule group will be included with 
the Cruising Division, and all will be 
handicapped under the Lake Michigan 
Y.A. Cruising Rule. This action parallels 










Herbster 


Start of Class A in the first race of the Annapolis Yacht Club’s Fall Series 


that successfully tried in recent years 
by the New York and other yacht clubs 


in rating their remaining Universal 


Rule type boats under the Cruising - 


Club Rule. 

The 1952 race will have four classes 
in two divisions, by size, Div. 1, A and 
B, Div. 2, C and D. Existing trophies 
will be reshuffled for equitable distribu- 
tion among these four classes. An addi- 
tional prize, the Fred A. Price Trophy, 
will be awarded for heavier cruising 
type boats which have total overhangs 
not exceeding 30 percent of their water- 
lines; ballast-displacement ratio not 
greater than .375, and rated sail area 
not exceeding base sail area by more 
than 12 percent. 

Edward B. Lumbard was elected 
chairman and secretary of the Mackinac 
Cups Committee. 


ANNAPOLIS Y.C. SERIES 
DRAWS LARGE FLEET 


> Annapolis Y.C’s fall series again at- 
tracted a large fleet over three Sun- 
days in October. Two of the three were 
sailed in a fresh breeze and the final 
in very light airs. As in past years, no 
overall cruising division prize was at 
stake; instead, prizes will be awarded 
in each.class. Top yacht in Class A was 
Carleton Mitchell's big white yawl 
Caribbee. Norman Owens’ sloop Fan- 


volunteer crew representing the Edgartown Y.C. took top honors in the Marine Historical Assn’s annual Dhow Derby 
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dango was series leader in Class B; 
Ralph Wiley’s Fox, Class C; Eric 
Nietsche’s Lover, Deltas; Howard 
Jones’ Mary E., racing division. In the 
smaller classes, Sandy Bauer's Por Que 
No was top boat in the Star Class; Sun- 
ny Smith’s Uh-Oh II, Hampton One- 
designs; and H. H. Mahlan, Comets. 

MALCOLM LAMBORNE, JR. 


MYSTIC DHOW DERBY 


> Something improbable can always be 
depended on to turn up when the Ma- 
rine Historical Association holds its an- 
nual interclub Dhow Derby at Mystic 
Seaport. This year, among the clubs that 
donated the eight plastic dhows to the 
Society for use in its summer junior sail- 
ing program, the only one that didn't 
send a team to the series held Oct. 20 
was the Edgartown Y.C. But that didn’t 
stop Edgartown from winning the 
Philip R. Mallory Trophy. Blunt White, 
chairman of all arrangements, called 
for volunteers to join the Edgartown 
Y.C. pro tem, in absentia and by direc- 
tion. Volunteers included Tom Miller, 
David Johnstone, Doug Swan, Eric Ol- 
sen, Fred Winters and Miss Joan 
Humphries, all of whom sailed in the 
Edgartown boat in some of the five 
races, and they won. Second place went 
to the Cruising Club of America with a 
crew headed by Ed Raymond. 


Martel-Mystic Seaport 
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Ninety boats started and 
but 23 finished the 115- 
mile Colorado River Mara- 
thon. Overall winner was 
Ray Eichman, driving a 
B (above). Bud David 
(below), was first in Class 
A and the only driver to 
run the course non-stop 


Hitchcock photos 


COLORADO RIVER MARATHON 


® There have been some pretty fancy 
outboard marathons this season but 
none any longer, rougher and tougher 
than the Oct. 7 race from Needles, Col., 
to Parker Dam and return. The course 
of the three previous annual Colorado 
River Marathons was from Topock Bay 
to Parker and return, but completion of 
a dredging program permitted length- 
ening the course by 30 miles. 

The wind had blown for several days 
and on race day it kept right on blow- 
ing. A partial list of the hazards that 
have made this one of the most interest- 
ing of the long distance marathons in- 
cludes the sandbars, the submerged 
snags, the tricky channels, and the 
course through the forest of dead and 
partly submerged trees in Lake Havisu. 
This year, for the first time, the wind 
blew the north-south stretches into real- 
ly rough and choppy going. The 15-mile 
stretch from Jop’s Landing on through 
Lake Havisu and Thompson Bay was a 
seething mass of rollers topped off with 
chop and the eight miles te the Nar- 
rows to Parker Dam was “battleship” 
water. 

Some 90 boats started, by classes, and 
23 finished. The short wave radio out- 
fits stationed at intervals along the 
course paid off handsomely. Each sta- 
tion logged every boat as she passed, 
making it possible to locate the stretch 
of water in a minute’s time where a 
missing boat would be found. Twenty- 
eight patrol boats, all able outboard 
utilities manned by experienced river 
men, looked after the racing fleet. Their 
instructions were simple—tow any 
stalled outfit to safety and then keep 
looking for any driver that might be in 
real trouble. Many were. 

Only nine of the field failed to make 
the first 15 miles to the radio checking 
station at Topock Bridge. Most of the 
remaining 70 managed the next 15 





miles through the narrow, twisting 
canyons where the towering cliffs pro- 
tected the river from the wind. The first 
mass casualties came at the mouth of 
Lake Havisu, where six of the leading 
boats flipped. Only 39 boats made it 
through the Lake. Johnny Craven, of 
Pasadena, driving an A, was leading 
the race at this point, having gotten 
through the maelstrom in the lake by 
going the long way around and hug- 
ging the Arizona side. With his hull 
split from stem to stern he lasted a little 
farther, finally clipping off his skeg while 
hugging a rocky point. Seven more 
boats fell by the wayside before reach- 
ing the halfway point at Parker Dam. 
Here an A driver, Bud David, of 
Modesto, was leading with B driver 
George Renken second and C driver 
Russ Brey third. John Short was the 
first, rounding in sixth position, and 
Norm Holmwood, who was last over 
the starting line, had moved through 
the fleet to fourteenth position, the first 
D at the halfway mark. 

Another nine boats failed to check 
back past Site Six and at this point Ray 
Eichman, from San Francisco, driving 
a B, was leading, having picked up 
eight places since Parker. In second 
place was Res Ryther, from Needles, in 
a D which had passed 20 boats since 
leaving Parker. Back through Lake 
Havisu, the drivers were now bucking 
the wind, the chop and the current. Of 
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lasting credit to the 23 men who had - 
cleared Site Six on the return trip was 
that every one of them managed to 
get through the lake and every one 
finished the long run back to the finish 
line. 

At Topock, with 15 miles to go, Eich- 
man still led, with Walt Rigsbee close 
behind. The summary of the finishers 
tells the rest of the story. Eichman, 
driving his third boat race, won with an 
elapsed time of 3 hours, 42 minutes and 
21 seconds. On through the afternoon 
the finishers straggled in. At 5:10, Noel 
Byers, driving the third A to finish, 
crossed the line to hang up a record of 
perseverance. He had been on the 
course 8 hours, 6 minutes and 39 sec- 
onds. 

Motor performance was excellent, 
with only six reports of motor failure. 
Poorly installed auxiliary gas tanks took 
their toll. The usual number fell prey 
to the hazards of the course, but it was 
the boats themselves that suffered the 
most damage. They literally came apart 
at the seams. Some of the boys drove 
their outfits until they fell apart. This 
race cut a fine line between the racing 
shell and the well-built utility racing 
hull. The flimsy jobs that will go like a 
bomb on a mile trial course in protected 
water couldn’t weather a rough day on 
the Colorado. 

(Continued on page 115) 


MIAMI’S AMERICAN LEGION 
CONVENTION REGATTA 


> A new name showed up in the 225 
hydros when Charles Moyer, of Miami, 
took both heats in the class at Miami's 
Amercian Legion Convention regatta, 
Oct. 13-14. Moyer had never raced 
boats until he bought his Mi-Ti-Mo, one 
of Sid Street’s smart Hallett combina- 
tions, last June. He learned the game 
so quickly that he won over Ray Gass- 
ners’ Sunshine Bay III, from St. Peters- 
burg, P. J. Henn’s Goo Goo II, from 
Murphy, N.C., and J. H. Smith’s Bye 
Now. 

Twenty-five outboarders trailed in 
from around the state to join the local 
boys. Record holder Byron King, from Or- 
lando, took the money in both the free- 
for-all and the C hydros with Tampa's 
Jack Fleming close behind in each. 
Charles Hight, of Boynton Beach, head- 
ed a good group of D utilities, Bob Had- 

(Continued on page 115) 





Miami News Bureatt 
Miami's American Legion Regatta was a curtain raiser for Florida’s ‘‘Grapefruit Circuit’ 
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FARTHEST NORTH YACHT CLUB 


> What may be the most northerly 
yacht club in North America—it is on the 
East Coast, anyhow—is the Sept Iles 
Y.C., located well above the 50th paral- 
lel on the north coast of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, at Seven Islands, Quebec; 
near the point where the Gulf narrows 
into the St. Lawrence River. Only about 
a year old, the club has a membership 
of 240, its own clubhouse, and a fleet 
of 15 boats, of which the flagship, Com- 
modore W. E.*Ross’s Johara, was local- 
ly designed and built last winter. 

Most of the membership is connected 
with the building of the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway, being 
put in to tap the iron ore deposits of 
Labrador. Commodore Ross is chief 
engineer of the company building the 
line, and it was the building of Johara, 
designed by H. G. Stairs, that inspired 
the formation of the club. Other officers 
are Georges Blouin, vice commodore; 
W. J. Moroney, rear comm.; H. G. 
Stairs, sec’y, and J. A. Layden, treas. 
In keeping with Quebec tradition, the 
club is bi-lingual, French and English 
both being official languages. 


QUEEN CITY Y.C. WINS 
INTER-CLUB CHALLENGE RACE 


> The Seattle Y.C’s Inter-Club Chal- 
lenge Race is staged annually to de- 
termine which Northwest yacht club has 
the best predicted log skippers. On Oct. 
21 this fixture was staged around Bain- 
bridge Island, starting and finishing in 
the vicinity of Port Madison at the 
north end. Seven yacht clubs entered 
four boats each in the 26-mile race 
against time and inaccuracy. At the 
conclusion of the race the judges an- 
nounced that the Queen City contingent 
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Famous Last Words: ‘‘That ain’t no yacht! That's just a sailboat!‘ 


had won the event with a total of 93 
points. Each boat is given one point 
for every boat in the race having a 
higher percentage of error. 

The Queen City boats always have 
been surpassingly fine at this sort of 
thing and it’s no accident when they 
win. They won the first Inter-Club 
race in 1948. In 1949, the Everett Y.C. 
was the winner, and in 1950 the Brem- 
erton Y.C. The sponsoring Seattle Club 
has yet to win. Not far behind Queen 
City, with 86 points, was the Bremer- 
ton Y.C. team; then, in third, the Seat- 
tle Y.C. with 66. The other clubs fin- 
ished as follows: (4) Tacoma Y.C., 44; 
(5) Rainier Y.C., 35; (6) Tyee Y.C., 30; 
and (7) Everett Y.C., 24 points. 

The race was run in overcast weather, 





RACING CALENDAR 


SAIL 


Atlantic Coast 


Dec. 2—Penguins, Turkey Bowl, Red Bank, N.J. 

Dec. 8-18—Miami-Bahamas Convoyed Cruise. 

Jan. 5-6, 1952—Thistles, Winter Champs., Miami. 

Jan. 5-6—Sunshine Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

Jan. 11—St. Petersburg-Venice Race, Fla. 

Jan. 20—Regatta, Orlando Y.C., Fla. 

Jan. 25—Ft. Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race, Fla. 

Feb. 9—Lipton Cup, Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 9-10—Gasparilla Regatta, Tampa, Fla. 

Feb. 12—Miami-Nassau Race, Fla. 

Feb. 15-16—Nassau Cup Race, Nassau. 

Feb. 16-17—Comets, Winter Champs., Miami. 

Feb. 19-23—Lightnings, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Feb. 24—Regatta, Palm Beach Y.C., Fla. 

Mar. 1—Snipes, Champs., Clearwater, Fla. 

= 2—Sunburn Regatta, Biscayne Bay Y.C., 
a. 

Mar. 8—St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 

Mar. 9—Midwinter Regatta, Miami Y.C., Fla. 


Central Area 
Dec. 8—Dinghies, Riccardo Series, Columbia 
Y.C., Chicago. 
Pacific Coast 
Dec. 22-23—I.C. Pacific Champs., Newport Hbr. 


Dec. 29-30—Regatta, Newport Hbr. Y.C. 
Neb. 22-24, 1952—SCYA Midwinter Champs. 


1.C.Y.R.A. Major Events 


Dec. 1-2—Big Three Champs., (Tentative) N.Y. 
Dec. 8-9—Potomac Frostbite Regatta, Washing- 
ton. 


POWER 


A.P.B.A. 


Reg. 5: Dec. 29-30—Miami Orange Bowl (I) & 
(O); 30, Orlando (O). 

Jan. 5-6, 1952—Sarasota; 12-13, New Smyrna 
(I, O, SU); 30, Mt. Dora (I, O, SU); 27, Lake 
Alfred (O). 

Feb. 2-3—Lakeland (I, O, SU); 9-10, St. Peters- 
berg (I); 9-10, Punta Gorda (O); 16-17, Miami 
(I, O, SU); 22-23, Palm Beach (I & O); 24, 
Tampa (O). 

Mar. 2—Leesburg (O); 16, Ft. Lauderdale (I). 


INTERNATIONAL 


Nov. 29-Dec. 4—Snipes, World Champs., Havana. 
Jan. 26-Feb. 2, 1952—Stars, Midwinter Champs., 
Havana. 


BOAT SHOWS 


Jan. 11-19, 1952—National Motorboat Show, N.Y. 

Feb. 1-10—Chicago National Boat Show. 

Feb. 2-10—New Eng. Sports Show, Boston. 

Feb. 16-24—Sportsman’s Show. New York. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 8—Sports & Boat Show, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 9—Sports, Travel, Boat Show, San 
Francisco. 

Mar. 15-23—Sports & Boat Show, Detroit. 

Mar. 15-Apr. 15—New Jersey Boat Show, Dale 
Yacht Basin, Bay Head. 





with a southerly wind which finally 

brought in rain. The contest was a 

clock-wise circumnavigation of Bain- 
(Continued on page 116) 


BRADFIELD HEADS 
AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSN. 


Gibson Bradfield, of Barnesville, O., 
has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association, succeed- 
ing Jack Horsley, Jr., of Miami, Fla. 
Bradfield, formerly treasurer of the 
APBA, has been active in motorboat 
racing since 1926. An outstanding 225 
cubic inch hydroplane driver, Brad- 
field has campaigned several boats car- 
rying the names of Buckeye Baby, Miss 
Buckeye, Hepcat, and Bad News. Be- 
fore entering 225 competition, he raced 
in the now defunct 151 cu. in. hydro 
class. 


M.I.T., NORTHEASTERN, AND 
PRINCETON WIN INTERSECTIONALS 


> One old and two new winners came 
through in the first intersectional regat- 
tas of the 1951-52 intercollegiate year. 
These important major events of Octo- 
ber furnished clues as to the strong 
teams of the year ahead—and in every 
case the dopesters were fooled. 

An underdog M.I.T. team, deprived 
of its *50-'51 stars, successfully de- 
fended The Danmark Trophy in the 
regatta, Oct. 13-14; a Northeastern out- 
fit, not ranked among the top teams of 
New England, surprised by winning 
the Nevins Trophy in the New York 
Invitation, Oct. 20-21; and Robert 
“Bud” Foulke, Middle Atlantic I.S.A. 
president, gave Princeton its first inter- 
sectional triumph in many years by win- 
ning the Vice Admiral James Pine 
Trophy, Oct. 27, at the Coast Guard 
Academy. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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U.S. Navy photos 
Four prototype all-aluminum PTs have been built for and by the 
Navy during the last year. No. 809 (foreground) is 98’ |.0.a. 


nation’s pleasure boat building industry was engaged 

in the construction of a wide variety of craft designed 
for use by the various branches of the armed forces. Today, 
despite the fact that the astronomical defense appropriations 
make relatively little mention of the type of floating equip- 
ment which would normally originate in the yards of the 
pleasure boat builders, there are many types of small craft 
on the drawing boards or actually under construction. With 
the exception of the minesweeper program, a majority of 
the boats currently designed for use by either the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard or Air Force are being 
built as prototypes and, as a result, the total number is as 
yet relatively small. However, it is logical to assume that 
production will be accelerated as quickly as technological 
and operational details have been perfected. 

One of the immediate effects of the unification of the 
armed services was the delegation of all ship and boat pro- 
curement to the Navy Department’s Bureau of Ships. Hence 
the Defense Department’s current boatbuilding program 
represents the cumulative design ideas of the department’s 
diversified personnel, in addition to that of many well-known 
yacht designers whose offices are under contract as “design 
agents.” Certain branches of the armed forces retain their 
own staffs of naval architects who design or supervise con- 
struction of many of the prototypes which, after develop- 
ment work has been completed, are then turned over to the 
Bureau for procurement (See “The Army Developing New 
Small Craft,” Yacurine, July, ’51). 

The following unofficia) tabulation of new small craft 
(either being designed or under construction) is indicative 
of the Bureau's thinking, as with but few exceptions (such 
as minesweepers) the emphasis is on either plastic or metal 
as the basic building material. Many private yards and 
architects, in addition to the technical departments of the 
firms supplying the raw materials, can share the credit for 
the successful execution of the development work which will 
make it possible to turn these craft out on a production line 
basis. 


[T= YEARS and more ago a large percentage of the 
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NEW MILITARY 
SMALL CRAFT 


Motor Torpedo Boats. Four all-aluminum, experimental 
craft have been built in recent months: No. 809, 98’ 1.0.a., 
by the Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn.; No. 810, 89’ 
l.o.a., by the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me.; No. 811, 94’ L.o.a., 
by John H. Trumpy & Son, Annapolis, Md, and 812, 105’ 
l.o.a., by the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. They have dif- 
ferent hull forms, hull structure and machinery arrangements, 
but approximate a 75-ton standard displacement. 

Air Sea Rescue Boats. A 94’ wooden boat has been de- 
signed by Huron-Eddy and will be built by the Detroit 
Basin, Detroit, Mich. She will be powered by a Hacker 
“Fairlined Power Pak” (a removable, self-contained propul- 
sion unit consisting of engine, shaft and prop) and will have 
a maximum speed of 45 knots. Chris-Craft is building two 52’ 
rescue boats which were designed by the Bureau of Ships. 
Both will be powered by Packards; one with a V-drive 
“Power Pak” and the other through a conventional installa- 
tion. Estimated speed is 50 knots. Huron-Eddy is also de- 
signing a 55’ rescue boat featuring a Hacker-Van Patton 
“Clinometric hull” and as yet no builder has been selected. 
Four experimental 40’ rescue boats (see photograph) were 
recently built by the Boston Naval Shipyard from Bureau 
of Ships designs. 

Among the most unusual of the special purpose rescue 
boats are the 21’ swamp gliders which are designed and 
built by the Hanley Hydrojet Co., of Prospect, Ohio. Of 
all-plastic construction, their propulsion is through an under- 
water jet powered by a Chrysler Fireball. Estimated speed 
is 20 knots. 

Minesweepers. The postwar minesweeper fleet consists of 
three different types. The 165-footers (AM), which were 
designed by Philip L. Rhodes, are being built by Higgins, 
Martinolich, Colberg, Wilmington, Martinac, Seattle Ship- 
building, Bellingham Shipyards, Astoria Marine, Hiltebrant, 
Fulton Shipyards, Burger, Peterson Builders and Luders, 
which is the lead yard. Design details are restricted, other 
than the fact that the construction incorporates the use of 
many laminated members. 

The 138-footers (AMS) were designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens and are being built by Broward Marine, M. M. 
Davis, Hodgon Bros.-Goudy & Stevens, Tampa Marine, 
Pacific Boatbuilding, Stephens Bros., National Steel, Lake 

(Continued on page 117) 





The underbody of a plastic LCVP built by the Puget Sound Naval 

Shipyard. The propulsion unit is the newly developed “Power 

Pak,” a self-contained assembly of engine, shaft and propeller 
which can be quickly installed or removed 













Deck line Cockpit coaming 


A British-pattern Companion Hood 


> Humphrey Barton, in his intensely 
interesting book, “Westward Crossing,” 
says of the companion hood that he had 
rigged on Virtue XXXV “The spray 
hood on two mahogany hoops can be 
pulled up at a moment's notice to cover 
the whole companion ‘hatch and the 
forward part of the cockpit .. . it 
withstood all the bad weather en- 
countered and added enormously to 
our comfort.” 

When you recall that Mr. Barton and 
a companion, Kevin O’Riordan, sailed 
the 35’ cutter Virtue XXXV some 3800 
miles in 47 days, from Lymington, 
England, to City Island, N. Y., and 
encountered extremely heavy weather 
en route, you will realize that his opinion 
is worth listening to. 

Although the details of the fittings for 
this hood are not shown, it should be 
easy to figure them out. There would 
be a good strong pivot where the main 
bow comes to the cockpit coaming and 
another pivot where the small bow joins 
the large one. The forward end of the 
heavy canvas could be secured to the 
cabin top with Dot fasteners or, if you 
prefer it, a lacing line rove through 
grommets in the hem of the canvas and 
suitable screw eyes on the coach roof. 
By casting off the two or three after- 
most fastenings in the bottom edge of 
the hood the whole can be pushed for- 
ward over the companion slide. There 
would be no point in giving dimensions 
as they would have to be varied to fit 
each boat in any case. The bows, which 
in Virtue XXXV are made of mahogany, 
would lend themselves very nicely to 
laminated construction, using Penacolite 
or Cascophen glue and several ash, 


spruce or mahogany strips about %” 
thick. 


A Pup Tent for a Forward Hatch 


> When you are cruising and run into 
a spell of foul weather it is usually hard 
to keep the cabin air fresh unless you 
can keep the forward hatch open. This 
can be particularly important if the 
‘orward cabin is slept in. I well remem- 
ver being holed-up in East Boothbay, 
‘ack in 1939, when we had several 


GADGETS & GILHIGCKAE5 


days of rain. We were cruising with 
the Norris Piersons at the time, in Old 
Salt. Now there was a fine big hatch in 
her forward deck but we couldn't keep 
it open because we had no tent to keep 
out the rain. As my wife and I were 
in the forward cabin I soon prevailed on 
our host to have a tent made, and we 
all trooped up to a sail loft, operated 
by a very nice and capable woman who 
got us out a fine khaki tent fly in a 
matter of hours. This unit was approxi- 
mately 5’ square and was rigged over 
the staysail boom and secured at its 
corners and the middle of the sides to 
deck fittings, by means of short cotton 
lanyards. With that tent in place we 
could keep the hatch open in any 
weather. 

The sketch shown here is of another 
hatch tent—a much smaller one—that 
was developed by Stanford Blankin- 








ship, Jr., who says “I think my sketch 
is self explanatory. The tent is open in 
front and is made to fit snugly around 
the hatch frame. The top lacing is 
made fast to the staysail boom as shown 
and the ties in the leading edges can 
be used to pull the forward flaps to- 
gether if the wind gets too strong for 
comfort. My tent was made by Fair- 
clough Sailmakers, Byram, Conn.” 

Mr. Blankinship’s tent, unlike the 
one I developed, is closed at the back 
as well as on the sides and is secured 
to the hatch coaming with Dot fasten- 
ers (or their equivalent) on three sides. 
I think the after side should be more 
vertical than I have shown it in my 
sketch, in fact straight up and down. 


A Tube-cutting Jig 


> Recently I had occasion to cut a 
number of pieces of tubing to the same 
length and to do so I made up the hard- 
wood jig shown in the accompanying 
sketch. First I drilled a hole the di- 
ameter of the tubing near one end, 
then I put a saw cut almost through 
the block lengthwise and bisecting the 
hole. This was to permit the wood to 
spring and grip the tubing when 
squeezed in a vise. The shallow saw cut 
was made with the hack saw with 
which I cut the tubing. It need only go 
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Hack saw. 





deep enough-to cut the metal. As I 
look at the sketch it occurs ta me that 
it would have been better if I had made 
a shoulder on one-or both sides of the 
block so it would rest on the top face 
of the vise when the latter’s jaws are 
opened to loosen the grip on the tubing. 
To gauge the length required I simply 
clamped a block of wood to the bench 
at the appropriate spot to act as a 
stop. By keeping the jig in the same 
position in the vise for each cut it was 
possible to get all the lengths the same 
and to avoid any likelihood of squeezing 
the tubing out of shape. 


A Simple Splicing Vise 

> If you have ever tried putting an 
eyesplice in a piece of wire rope, over 
a thimble, you know how hard it is to 
do without some means of holding the 
work securely. A regular wire rope rig- 
ger’s vise is unquestionably the best for 
this purpose, but they are expensive to 
buy and, unless they are to be used 
pretty regularly, are not usually to be 
found in the tool kit of the average 
yachtsman. The result is that you fre- 
quently find a man pity with such 
a splice with the wire held by marline 
lashings, friction tape, bits of old wire, 
or what have you. 

Mr. N. T. Lawrence has taken the 
trouble to write me and send a sketch 
of a method of holding a wire splice 
that he has tried and found quite satis- 
factory. As can be seen from the ac- 
companying sketch, Mr. Lawrence’s 
idea consists in using standard hose 
clamps—the kind that have a screw ad- 
justment—to do the trick. Says he: “In 
trying to find some way of holding a 
wire splice, in the absence of a wire 
splicing vise, I hit upon the idea of 
using patent hose clamps which are not 
difficult to obtain and are inexpensive.” 

HaM DE FONTAINE 


Adjustable hose clamps 
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The Rights of a Race Committee 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> After reading George Hills’ scholarly treatise on “Burden 
of Proof” in a recent issue I am moved, as an old member of 
race committees that have been guilty of disallowing pro- 
tests because of conflicting evidence, to enlarge on a 
pertinent thought that seems to be buried in a very short 
paragraph in Mr. Hills’ article. I refer to his comment that 
where the race committee has reason to doubt the veracity 
of one party, or considers him prone to allege a foul where 
none existed, it should govern itself accordingly. 

An appeals committee in its ivory tower can decide fine 
points of the rules without regard to personalities, but a 
race committee is a lot closer to the race course and the men 
on it. They have, in many cases, dealt with the same people 
before, perhaps for many years. In the area where I some- 
times serve on protest hearings there are a few—and only 
a few—sailors whom we have learned through long experi- 
ence to be out-and-out, bald-faced liars, and others yl 
unsupported word we will unquestioningly accept as an 
honest (though always possibly a mistaken) statement of 
observed fact. The former come before any committee that 
knows them with two strikes on them, and quite rightly so, 
I believe, in view of past sins. The local committee likewise 
knows pretty well whose judgment is dependable and whose 
isn’t, when it comes down to questions of judgment, and 
it knows who is likely to yell “Foul” with no better provoca- 
tion than the hope of bettering his score. 

This may be heresy to those idealists who believe that 
all yachtsmen are, per se, sportsmen of high caliber. Yachts- 
men represent a cross-section of the populace, and un- 
fortunately there have to be a few stinkers among ’em. 

Another thought on the subject is that it is much easier 
to accuse and work up a case against an alleged violator 
than it is to prove you didn’t do something you are accused 
of, especially if your conscience was clear at the time and 
you didn’t make notes, either mental or written, of the 
incident. This, too, the committee should bear in mind, 
when a protest hearing degenerates into a cross-fire of “yes 
you dids” and “no we didn’ts.” 

In general I thoroughly agree with Mr. Hills’ point that 
right-of-way yachts should be protected in doubtful cases. 
But I submit that a race committee’s right to disallow a 
protest because of conflicting or inconclusive evidence should 
also be protected. Not infrequently, it’s the best way of 
settling a protest with a minimum of bitterness and bickering. 


M. E. WILLIAMS 
New York 


On Swaged Fittings 


Editor, YACHTING: 
> In spite of the interesting figures resulting from the tests 
described in your report on swaged fittings (YACHTING, 
July, 1951) I feel it is unwise to continue to use swaged 
fittings which have cracks visible to a reasonably good 
naked eye. My reasons are: 

(1) Once the cracks have developed to the point where 
they are visible, further deterioration will undoubtedly be 
at an accelerated rate. 










(2) Although a 3:1-4:1 safety factor is a reasonable 
target on a cruising or ocean ae boat, some boats in this 
class may have a lesser factor of safety. This can result from 
rig or ballast alterations or from excess tension, particularly 
in permanent or running backstays. It might even (in 
very fine print) be the result of an erroneous assumption 
by the naval architect. 

In addition, there are contingencies where anticipated 
loadings might be doubled or tripled. Say, for instance, 
one lower shroud lets go. The load is instantly transmitted 
to the remaining one (if you are lucky enough to have two) 
which not only doubles the load but adds an impact factor 
as the slack is suddenly taken up by the remaining shroud. 

While it is undoubtedly difficult to replace cracked 
fittings, I am informed there is still a supply of the basket 
type hot socketed fittings available. Hence it would seem 
better to replace any Tru-locks which have visible cracks, 
even if the wire has to be shortened by the length of the 
old fitting and even if the replacement is of a different type. 
The lost length can be made up by links or, if you are 
lucky, by adding a longer piece for one of the threaded 
members of your turnbuckle. 

RODERICK STEPHENS, JR. 
New York 


Does Anyone Remember This? 


Editor, YACHTING: 
® Does anyone remember the poem “South Street” which 
was written about the days of sail when South Street, from 
the Brooklyn Bridge to the Battery, was nothing but a mass 
of spars and sailing ships? 
This poem, I believe, was published in “Master, Mate 
and Pilot” about 1909. A few of the verses go like this: 
“Anchor and capstan and cable, 

Tackle and shroud and sheet, 

Tongues that are foreign, a babel, 

The old-time voice of the street. 


“Booms stretching over the highway, 
Over the Belt Line cars, 
Sailors in grogshops and byways, 
Skyward a maze of spars. 


“Only a glimpse of bygone days, 
Only a dream of the past, 
The rusty tramp is the ship that pays, 
Of clippers we've seen the last. 
A dream of the days of the swelling sails 
No vision on earth more sweet, 
A dream of the ships and the old sea tales 
A vision of old South Street.” 


I would like to get hold of the full poem. 
GeorGE R. WATTS 
Raynham, Mass. 


“Lady Luck Was With Us” 
Editor, YACHTING: 


& Your check for the Ted Sierks article has been deposited 
in the USS Munro’s recreation fund, and the officers and 
crew of the Munro thank you and Ted Sierks for it. 

In regards to the rescue of Ted Sierks, we in the Munro 
consider ourselves to have been very fortunate to be the 
ship which culminated the rescue. We acknowledge that 
Lady Luck was with us and with Ted on that particular day, 
and that the other ships and yachts and aircraft participat- 
ing in the search were as equally deserving of credit as we 
were. For more than any other reason we were happy to 
have rescued as fine a person as we found Ted to be. 


Joun A. LINDBECK 
Lt. Comdr., U.S.N. 
Commanding, U.S.S. Munro (DE 422) 
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IN THE 1951 NATIONAL OUTBOARD CHAMPIONSHIPS 


POUNDED HOME First with GHAMPION 





When the buzzing roar of the National Outboard 
Championship Races at Knoxville, Tennessee died 
down, it was found that every winner, and most of 
those who placed, were Champion Spark Plug users. 
The National Outboard Stock Utility Championships, 
held the week before over the same course, produced 
the same results—a clean sweep for Champions. Such 
a complete preference for Champion Spark Plugs 


SPARK PLUGS 


means but one thing. Experienced racers, driving to 
win, rely on Champions to get the tops in engine 
performance, power and efficiency. Install dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs in your boat and car—and 
as the experts have proved—you’ll get the kind of 


“engine performance that will make every hour you 


spend on waterway or highway completely pleasant. 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


SPECIFY DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR BOAT AND CAR! 























MORE POWER TCy 
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> The A.P.B.A. annual meeting, held in Miami, Fla., on 
November 2, 3 and 4 failed to produce the anticipated fire- 
works when the absence of Claude Fox precluded hearing 
charges against him growing out of the Knoxville Nationals, 
and lack of a quorum prohibited action by any of the racing 
commissions or the Gold Cup Contest Board. 

The Council, with well more than a quorum present, 
voted, in one of its most significant actions, to pay the way 
of an A.P.B.A. representative to the annual U.I.M. meeting 
in Brussels for the purpose of developing a closer working 
arrangement between A.P.B.A. and the international body. 

Because each lacked the required minimum of five 
registered boats, the following classes were declared in- 
active: Inboard—A, C, F and H racing runabouts; B, C and 
I service runabouts; Outboard—E and F service runabouts. 

The subject of future A.P.B.A. activity in connection with 
cruiser racing was passed on to the incoming administration. 

The Council directed the Reorganization Committee to 
frame a By-Law amendment which would make disability 
insurance a compulsory part of each racing membership. The 
committee acted and reported on the spot with the result 
that voting by the membership should be completed before 
the first of the year. 

President Horsley, having been advised by General 
Counsel. that his suspension of Claude Fox was illegal, 
publicly apologized at the Council meeting. However, he 
formally preferred charges against Fox based on the running 
of outboard national championships at Knoxville. The 
Council set its next meeting (in New York during the Boat 
Show) for hearing these charges and counter-complaints 
against Horsley and Doc Harter. 

At the suggestion of Jack Schafer the Gold Cup Contest 
Board membership will be polled on two proposed rule 
changes. One would limit the staging of the Gold Cup Race 
to two consecutive years in any one A.P.B.A. Region. If 
the Cup were won the third year by a boat from that Region, 
selection of a site for the next race would be made by the 
Contest Board. The other vote will be taken on a proposal 
to apply to Gold Cuppers the liberal unlimited class rule 
on adjustable airfoils. 

The annual meeting of the membership, on Nov. 4, pro- 
ceeded in routine fashion through the reading of numerous 
reports of officers and committees. High spot of the session 
was the announcement that the election had resulted in the 
selection of those candidates favored by the Nominating 
Committee. Thus the 1952 administration consists of Gib 
Bradfield (Pres.), Merlyn Culver (Sr. V.P.), Joe Swift 
(Treas.), George Trimper (Sec.) Doc Harter (Stock Outbd. 
V.P.), Bud Wiget (Outbd. V.P.) and Mel Crook (Inbd. 
V.P.). New Council members elected were Fred Hallett, 
Jack Horsley, Jack Maypole, Paul Sawyer and Bob Schelling. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, was selected as the site for the 1952 
annual meeting. 


> In the November issue of Yacutinc, Bob Finlayson told 
the story of the hot battle waged for the Canadian Champi- 
onship at Toronto by Bill Braden, Art Hatch and Jack 
Langmuir, with the first-named coming out on top in his 
Ariel IV. We are indebted to Braden for sending us the 
details of Canada’s victory in the 1951 running of the Duke 
of York Trophy Race on Lake Windermere, Eng., on Oct. 
6. Art Hatch, fellow-townsman of Braden in Hamilton, Ont., 
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walked away with first place in each of the three heats of 
this traditional British event. 

Hatch drove his 225 Costa Livin with which he had cap- 
tured the unlimited event at the Buffalo Launch Club regat- 
ta in August. This Canadian-built craft was patterned closely 
after Paul Sawyer’s Hallett-designed Belligero II but was 
built in Canada as a considerably heavier craft than Hallett’s 
popular and successful products. The power plant is a 
Mercury with finishing touches by Sid Street. 

Costa Livin, was, as a matter of fact, built for Braden. 
After she was finished he bought the original Belligero II 
from Sawyer, renaming her Ariel IV. The new bare hull 
was sold to Hatch. ’ 

Brockville, Ontario's Jack Langmuir, who bought Sid 
Street’s famous Z-Z-Zip from Al Brinkman earlier in the 
season, accompanied Hatch to the British Isles and also ac- 
quitted himself nobly by winning the Daily Telegraph 
Trophy at Windermere. 

The Duke of York Trophy Race is run under a set of rules 
which limits the amount of fuel per heat. This year each boat 
was allowed to consume 12% Imperial gallons for each 30 
nautical mile contest. Back in ’38, when this reporter had 
the fun of driving in this race, we-were allowed 7% Imperial 
gallons which gives some indication of the way boat racing 
has changed in the past 13 years. At Torquay in that pre- 
war Duke of York Race, we nursed our 244 cu. in. Gray 
most tenderly but couldn’t finish a single heat within the 
petrol restriction. Even with the increase in power and fuel 
gluttony experienced with a hot Mercury,.the 1951 com- 
petitors should have found this year’s limit much more 
realistic. 


> Further intelligence from the land of the Maple Leaf: 
Col. J. Gordon Thompson of London, Ont., is now the owner 
of Miss Canada IV, E. A. Wilson’s unsuccessful Harmsworth 
challenger in 1949 and 1950. Thompson renamed the craft 
Miss Supertest and engaged her original ‘mechanical aide, 
Charles Voelker, to set her up for this year’s President’s Cup 
Race. Although the work was not completed in time to make 
the Washington event, Voelker did complete the installation 
of the Rolls-Royce Merlin 1650 cubic inch engine that had 
powered Miss Canada III during her 1948 campaign. This 
engine substitution »was necessary since the Rolls Griffon 
used in this hull in the Harmsworth competition had been 
called back by the manufacturer. On the Merlin, Voelker 
has installed a new gear box of 2.16/1 ratio which permits 
the use of a right hand prop with the right hand engine. 
The new combination is reported to be much more stable 
under way with its 1000 lbs. less weight and with both 
engine and wheel torques reacting to port in contrast with 
the opposed engine and wheel torque of the Griffon. 


> If a “speedometer needle sticking at 165 m.p.h.” were 
the sole criterion, the world speed record would have been 
wrested from the grasp of Stan Sayres and transferred to 
that of Donald Campbell, from whose late father Stan 
won the honor in 1950. On Oct. 25, Campbell, driving the 
former speed champ, Bluebird II, on Conniston Water, Eng- 
land, experienced a heavy impact which almost threw the 
boat out of control. Although he immediately headed for 
shore, the boat sank in shallow water. It is stated that Blue- 
bird hit a floating fence post, breaking off a prop blade and 
puncturing the bottom. The ensuing vibration wrecked 
shaft bearings and gear box. Both the driver and mechanic 
Leo Villa reported seeing the needle “sticking” at what 
would be a new record by five miles an hour. 


> The annual outboard regatta conducted by the New 
Jersey Outboard Assn. at Snipes Beach, Secaucus, N.J., has 
come to be a favorite in this corner—if for no other reason 
than that it requires only a 10 minute drive from home. 

Our strongest recollection of the 1951 show will be that 
of National Class A champ, Gil Petermann, driving his three- 
point Jacoby out front with such ease that he could enjoy 
the scenery along the course—and astern. 
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ELEVEN POPULAR MODELS 


Light Four-69 16 hp 1800 rpm 370tbs 29” 
SeaScout Four-91 25 hp 2000rpm 390lbs 30” 
Lugger Four-112 31 hp 2200rpm 390tbs 31” 
Lugger Four-162 42hp 1800 rpm 565\lbs 33” 
Express Four-140 55hp 3000rpm 545\lbs 32” 
Express Four-162 63hp 3000rpm 565lbs 33” 
Phantom Four-45 45hp 3600rpm 390lbs 29” 
Phantom Four-62 62hp 3600rpm 515 lbs 32” 
Phantom Four-75 75hp 3600rpm 540lbs 32” 


° y Light Four, tops for trolling boats, 
oe sen a ‘ pra an — “m -- for 18-20’ cruisersand 25’ auxiliaries 


These are the sturdy little engines that power the small boats of America. They are 
also known and preferred aroundthe world because Gray's unequalled volume 
makes possible finest quality. They are unique, for no other manufacturer supports 
such a range or selection. They are specified as standard equipment in nearly 
all of the stockboats, and for a reason. 


Note how they conform to the engineering principles which Gray originated. 
First in the list above are the Luggers, slow speed engines, best for lugging big 
propellers such as in heavy utilities, trolling boats, and of course auxiliaries. 
Further down the list you find the higher speed models, for small fast runabouts. 


Gray also builds a similar range of six cylinder engines, both gasoline and 
Diesel, covering the useful power range to 180 hp. 


Are You Building Your Own from a Boat Kit? 
Do You Want.an Electric Starting Inboard? 


The growing popularity of the excellent boat kits now offered by several manufacturers has greatly 
increased our volume on these small engines. For such installations, the tough little Gray ‘‘Fours” are 
made-to-order. They're compact, completely equipped, and they waste no power on useless weight 
to lug around. Best of all, there's one to fit your boat exactly, so it will do its best. It will repay what 
you paid for it many times over, in pleasure and satisfaction. 


Gray Marine Motor Company 
Detroit 7, Michigan 








SEE THESE AT THE NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


Gray's annual exhibit at the New York Motor Boat Show, January 11-19, will include 
twelve representative models, both gasoline and Diesel, for small boats and big boats. 
We will show for the first time a four-cylinder engine with counterbalanced crankshaft, 
smooth as a “Six”, another Gray “‘first."" Also a new 100 hp lightweight Diesel, devel- 
oped for the U. S. Navy, a new automatic temperature control for small 4-cylinder 
engines, and many other items of interest. 





Free to boat owers, 
this 56-page catalog 


SMALL 
FOUR-CYLINDER 


ENGINES 





Sea Scout, Lugger style of 91 cu. in. 
size and Phantom Four-45 for 





Lugger Four-112, shown here with 
2:1 reduction gear, robust kicker for 
a medium-sized auxiliary. 


Cruiser Engines 
for Cruisers 







Auxiliary Engines 
for Auxiliaries 
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Runabout Engines 
for Runabouts 


MARINE 
MOTORS 





GASOLINE 
DIESEL 
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Builders and buyers 
both prefer the benefits 


WELDWOOD* PLYWOOD 


brings to boats 


You'll get more beauty, increased strength, greater dura- 
bility ...in short, you'll get more boat for your money 
... when you use Weldwood Plywood in the many appli- 
cations it’s so well fitted for. 

In either construction or repair, Weldwood gives you 
many advantages no other material can offer. 


Pound for pound, it’s stronger than any other mate- 
rial designed for similar use. And, Weldwood will not 
shatter ...even if pierced. 

It’s easy and fast to work, too. The big panels... up 
to 4’ x 12’... cover fast. They hold tight to screws and 
nails without splitting ...even on close-to-the-edge work. 

And, every Exterior grade Weldwood panel is put 
together under heat and pressure with a waterproof 
phenolic bond that’s rot-and-fungus-proof. 


Use low-priced Exterior grade Fir Weldwood for bulk- 
heads, underdecking and decking. Decorative Weld- 
wood Hardwood Plywood brings striking beauty to 
interiors, walls and cabinet work. 

Whether you’re building or buying... repairing a 
hatch or laying a keel . . . you'll find liberal use of Weld- 
wood gives you more boat for your money. There’s a 
dealer near you who carries it. 





WELDWOOD PLYWOOD 


@ product of 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


New York 18, N.Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributing Units in Chief Trading Arecs 
Dealers Everywhere 





Plastics and Wood 
Welded for Good 
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& The Cruising Club of America has a problem on its hands 
in connection with the annual presentation of its Blue Water 
Medal. This medal was established in 1923 “to be awarded 
annually, in the discretion of the Board of Governors, for 
the year’s most meritorious example of seamanship, the re- 
cipient to be selected from among the amateurs of all nations.” 
Past recipients have been Alain Gerbault (French), Axel 
Ingwersen (Danish), Harry Pidgeon, E. G. Martin (British), 
Frederick L. Ames, Thomas F. Cooke, F. Slade Dale, Wm. 
Albert Robinson, Roderick Stephens, Jr., L. W. B. Rees 
(Brit.), Marin Marie (French), Charles W. Atwater, Roger 
S. Strout, Robert D. Graham (Brit.), John Martucci, Ernesto 
Uriburu (Argentine), and Wm. P. and Phyllis Crowe. A 
special medal was presented in honor of the British yachts- 
men who took part in the Dunkerque evacuation. 

Years ago it was a fairly simple matter to select the out- 
standing candidate for the medal. Relatively few yachtsmen 
made long passages in small and medium sized yachts with- 
out professional assistance. But today such passages are 
increasingly common. The general principle established by 
the Cruising Club and its successive Awards Committees 
(the present one is headed by Edgar L. Raymond, Jr.) is that 
a passage, to deserve the medal, is one carefully and intel- 
ligently planned and successfully executed, in a suitable, 
seaworthy, well-found craft. Absence of serious mishaps is 
regarded as primary evidence of these qualifications. 

The trouble nowadays, as Mr. Raymond recently pointed, 
is that with so many voyages being made it is difficult to 
pick out the most deserving. The hare-brained, com- 
mercialized, or reckless “expeditions” are the ones that get 
most of the publicity, largely because they get into hair- 
raising situations due to lack of the preparation, seamanship 
and equipment, or because they are promoted with an in- 
ordinate amount of commercialized publicity, and these are 
the antithesis of the kind of voyages for which the medal 


| was intended. On the really meritorious voyages, little of 
| a spectacular nature occurs, as a rule, and those who make 





them, and their friends, take them so much as a matter of 
course that the club’s awards committee doesn’t hear about 
some of them, or at least until long after the time has passed 
to make the award for that year. 

A suggestion that the terms be altered to limit eligibility 
to members of the Cruising Club has been overwhelmingly 
opposed by the membership. But the same members who 
want to keep the award open to its original, world-wide con- 
ception, can’t or don’t help the club to discover and compare 
suitable voyages. So a number of deserving accomplishments 
are probably going unrewarded. 


& We heard of a new yacht in the 70-foot size range, re- 
cently, which is already under construction. And when we 
wanted to print something about it the happy owner-to-be 
said, “Oh my, please don't!” Why? He hadn't told his wife 
about it yet! Obviously he isn’t building this craft in the 
back yard, but we wonder how long he’s going to be able to 
keep the secret. 


THE BOATSTEERERB 
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Chris-Craft Marine Engines: 60, 95, 
105, 120, 130, 131, 145 (above), 158 
and 160 h.p., with opposite rotation 
and reduction drives for most models. 


BACKGROUND 
THAT PAYS OFF 


A truly great marine engine evolves from a 
thorough knowledge of marine engines plus an 
intimate knowledge of boats. It is significant that 
the builders of Chris-Craft Marine Engines are 
also the world’s largest builders of motor boats! 
This background pays off in more dependable, 
more efficient, more economical power for your 
boat. Investigate Chris-Craft Marine Engines 
now! Mail coupon for complete information today! 


Chris a” 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH, 


MOTOR BOATS OUTBOARD MOTORS 
MARINE ENGINES BOAT KITS 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
Algonac, Mich. 


Please send FREE Chris-Craft Marine Engine Catalog to: 


Name. 





Address 





City 





County. 
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SCRIPPS 


CONTINUES 
TO MAKE 
PRICE 
HISTORY 
WITH 
LOWEST 
PRICES 
IN THE 
INDUSTRY 
FOR TOP 
QUALITY 
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SCRIPPS 


SPECIFICATIONS 























Cu. In, 
Series Horsepower R.P.M. _ Displ. Price 
STANDARD MODELS 
30 50 3200 134 $ 670.00 
F-4 81 3000 220 1,021.00 
Seiner Special 81 3000 220 
90* 95 3000 230 929.00 
Mercury 100 3600 239 826.00 
100* 110 3000 320 1,237.00 
6-339* 140 3200 339 1,442.00 
150 185 3000 447 2,673.00 
160 175 2400 548 3,186.00 
170 200 2400 611 3,278.00 
200 225 2400 678 3,370.00 
300 350 2600 894 4,882.00 
SPECIAL HIGH SPEED 
4-60 60 3400 134 $ 670.00 
6-95* 95 3000 230 929.00 
6-110* 110 3600 236 1,010.00 
6-130* 130 3200 320 1,252.00 
6-145* 145 3200 339 1,457.00 
6-158* 158 3400 339 1,500.00 
DIESELS 
4-166 Coast Guard 

Life-Saver 50 3000 166 $ 2,722.00 
7000* 79 2600 255 2,754.00 
8500* 84 2600 298 3,051.00 
6-935 220 2000 935 10,660.00 





$ Hydraulic reverse gears optional—extra. 
Optional reduction gear ratios available for all models. 


See ANY Boat Yard or Marine Supply Dealer 


RIPPS 


Twenty-five to Seven Hundred Horsepower 


GOOD ENGINES 
FOR 45 YEARS 
GASOLINE e 
V-Eights ¢ V-Twelves 


DIESEL 





Scripps Motor Company © 5817 Lincoln Ave. Detroit 8, Mich. 
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VARIED CRAFT IN USPS FLEET 


> Our fleet includes every type and size of power and sail 
craft, from runabouts to diesel yachts of more than 100 feet 
and from dinghies to schooners and yawls exceeding 70 feet. 
An infantry landing craft and a mine-layer, both converted, 
and a Hong Kong-built junk are other units. The only type 
not represented seems to be the catamaran. 

The Miposq, 159’ landing craft used by the Miami 
Squadron as a mobile clubhouse, is our largest unit. She 
is kept in running order and goes on frequent cruises, one 
of which took her around to Fort Myers on the west coast 
of Florida. Second largest is the 186’ Sea Tramp, former 
mine-layer, owned by Harold L. Salvesen, of Seattle. 

In the sailing division are the schooners, 74’ Norka, Wil- 
liam H. Clark, Jr., Canal Zone Pacific; 64’ Barlovento, Pierre 
S. du Pont, 8rd, Wilmington; 64’ Vixen, Charles E. Van 
Denburgh, Gloucester; 63’ Skookum III, F. Ritter Shumway, 
commodore of the Rochester Y.C. and former chief com- 
mander of the USPS, and 60’ Our Son, Danie] B. Nelsen, 
Sr., Detroit. 

Yawls include the 72’ Spartan, former New York 50 sloop 
George W. Davis, Bayside, and the 62’ Sea Maid, Robert 
C. Crane, Northern New Jersey. The 65’ cutter Orient, Paul 
W. Smiley, Grosse Point, and 60’ sloop Typhoon, George 
A. Pihlman, Northern New Jersey, are among large single- 
stickers. 

Spartan, an auxiliary, is Davis’ year-round home. An 
automatic hot-water heating plant, with coils under the 
berths, keeps her comfortable in winter. Davis takes:her on 
100-mile week-end trips in summer. 

The 54’ junk Mon Lei was acquired by John A. Bennett 
of the North River Squadron of New York City from the 
estate of the late Robert Ripley, who wrote and drew 
“Believe It or Not.” 

Some craft have won places in yachting history. The 33’ 
sloop Ran was sailed single-handed across the Atlantic 
last summer by Lt. Clyde Deal, USCGR, who recently 
joined the Detroit Squadron. He bought her at Mandal, 
Norway, and, stopping at ports along the European coast, 
sailed her to the Canary Islands, whence he made the long 
hop to New York accompanied by a dog he picked up at 
the Canaries which he named Tenerife. Direction, 35’ cutter 
which made a voyage to Greenland described by Rockwell 
Kent in “North by East,” is owned by Charles H. Vilas, of 
New Haven. L. B. N. GNAEDINGER, J.N. 


Clyde Deal, of the 
Detroit Squadron, 
aboard “Ran” af- 
ter a single-handed 
passage from the 
Canary Islands 
which he completed 
in September. Deal 
has recently sailed 
for Florida, again 
single-handed, with 
South America his 
ultimate objective 








U.S. Coast Guard 
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WE TALKED HER IN 
(Continued from page 35) 


how high she would lay without throwing spray. Perhaps the 
wind had a little more west in it at sea and certainly it was 
backing slowly in that direction. At all events, the course 
finally determined was about NEZN (magnetic from point 
A. This is the track indicated on the chart). 

I estimated that she had already traveled five miles when 
the first sounding was taken. One hour later her voice set 
broke in to report. The first two depths were “over 60 
fathoms and no bottom.” (Apparently that was all the line 
they had, or else she had run ahead too fast.) But the third 
sounding showed 30-odd fathoms with hard bottom, and 
the last was again too deep to record. The Chief and I were 
jubilant, for this showed clearly that she had crossed the 
shoal just where we had hoped. It was the best possible 
indication that she was on or very close to her track. 

The distances indicated that she was making good about 
six knots, with time out for soundings, of course. Next hour 
she shoaled the water rapidly, beginning with 40 fathoms 
and ending with about 25. At the last point we figured that 
she had the sea buoy abeam, not more than a mile or two 
to windward, but it was of course impossible to be sure. 
We told them to keep on, steer a good course and be very 
careful with their soundings. They were to relieve the wheel 
every 15 minutes and keep the rest of the gang below except 
while heaving the lead. Danger of collision was at a mini- 
mum, since no Navy ships were in the practice areas that 
day. 

Tt was no doubt a pretty hard drill but at least it kept 
the crew busy and greatly improved their morale. We now 
shifted over to the large scale chart of Casco Bay, No. 315. 
This shows the bottom very clearly. It is extremely broken, 
with submarine hills and valleys of every size and shape. 
By plotting a line of soundings on a strip of paper and mov- 
ing that back and forth along her track we were able to 
match the depths with those indicated on the chart and 
establish the Elvira’s position with precision. To make 
doubly sure, I had Manana Is. give us another cut and 
checked that against her DR position. It worked out to a 
hair. 

I do not recall exactly when this second cut was made or 
what the bearing was but, simply to complete the picture, 
I have plotted it as point B on the chart. 

We had the great good luck to catch a sounding on one 
small shoal spot—a hilltop of not more than a few acres 
extent. This was a godsend, as it gave us a new and precise 
point of departure just when we needed it most. This was 
at about three o'clock in the afternoon, when the winter 
sun was sinking low and the Elvira was approaching the 
eastern end of Casco Bay. I was faced now with a very 
difficult decision: whether to try to bring her in to a safe 
anchorage amid the wicked iedigs and small islands with 
which this region is strewn or send her back offshore and 
heave-to for the night. 

We had only an hour or two of daylight left, but as the 
Chief pointed out, visibility did not tount much anyhow. 
The wind had moderated considerably and backed more 
into the west, but the temperature was seeking a new low. 
There was no telling what the night might bring or whether 
tomorrow would be worse than today. Already Elvira was 
feeling the shelter of the land and I dreaded the moral effect 
upon her sorely tried crew of giving up the hard won gain. 
But the deciding factor came when they told us it was im- 
possible to get the sails down, as the rigging was sheathed 
in ice right up to the hounds, I determined then at all risk 
to bring her in. 

She was heading a little to the west of Ragged Island, 
and a dirtier piece of water would be hard to picture. But 


one must trust in something and I decided to put my faith | 


in the lead. Accordingly we altered course a little to port to 
ter the channel between Pond Island on the port hand 
ind a whole string of ledges and reefs to starboard. It does 
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This is just the right time to order those new fit- 
tings installed in your boat — while local yards 
have skilled men readily available for such work. 
During the slow winter months they can devote 
far more time to your needs — give you the full 
benefit of their “know-how” — and get your boat 
ready for an early spring launching! 
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For further boating comfort and safety we sug- 
gest the following: 


@ THE W-C “HI-DUTY” MUF- 
FLER . . . to make the after 
cockpit liveable. This unit 
makes ordinary quiet conversa- 
tion possible—takes the bang 
out of the exhaust without 
back-pressure on the motor. 


@ THE W-C ELECTRIC WATER SYSTEM 
. .. to get rid of pump troubles in 
the galley and lavatory. A full stream 
of water is always assured. No noise 
— no fuss — and any number of 
faucets can be connected to one pump 
unit! 





@ THE W-C EXHAUST BLOWER 
. . » one to banish heat and 
cooking odors from the galley— 
one or two more to eliminate 
the danger of explosion or 
fire from undetected fuel leaks 
in the engine compartment. 





@ THE W-C GASOLINE STRAINER .. . to 
remove causes of worry and fear when 
rough-going churns up the fuel tanks. 
Owners can relax knowing the strainer 
will keep water and sediment from reach- 
ing the carburetor. 





These are just a few of the countless W-C items 
available to add to your boating pleasure. So, ask 
your dealer to show you our catalog. Study it care- 
fully — make your selections now — get off to a 
flying start towards the new season. 

And, be sure to inspect our big display at 

the New York Motor Boat Show in January. 


Same location in Grand Central Palace as 
always — Booths 122 and 203, third floor! 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN CO., INC. 
‘‘A CENTURY OF DEPENDABILITY”’ 
10 SOUTH MAIN STREET, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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SME 


Working Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 


























Zobel’s SEA FOX 24’ Semi-Enclosed Cabin Skiff 
Also available: 18’ to 28’ Open or Semi-Enclosed Skiffs or Cruisers 
and Custom Built Cruisers. 


You will find smooth performance, level riding, and easy 
maneuverability in these non-pounding, all purpose sea skiff 
models that are being used successfully in all types of water. 


Literature on Request 


ZOBEL'S SEA SKIFF AND YACHT WORKS 
Sea Bright New Jersey 


































Photo courtesy Richardson Boot Co., Inc 
North Tonawan doa, N.Y 


Dolphin* has solved another of your problems by 
developing a superior line of filler stains. They 
are of paste consistency and uniform texture and 
contain no analine dye. Made in natural, oak, 
walnut, dark mahogany and light mahogany. 
Special colors are available on quantity orders. 


THE DOLPHIN’ PAINT & VARNISH CO. . 


**Sinee 1885 . 
902 Locust Street 


Toledo 3, Ohio Ss 


FREE! New brochure on all types [(D Please send full information on Dolfinite* Filler Stains 


of craft with detail sketches, marine 
product description, and proper ap- 
plication of these products in original 


Name 
Address 


City & State 
| am a (1) boat owner, (7 boat builder. (} marine dealer 











production and maintenance. Send 
for your copies today 
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not look like much of a harbor on the chart, but I had been 
in there and knew it offered good shelter from every direc- 
tion but south. Right off Pond Island itself is a shoal with 
four fathoms. We put Elvira on continuous radio watch 
and told them to keep the lead going and report each sound- 
ing as made. 

She carried deep water into the mouth of the channel, 
which assured me that she was well clear of Round Rock 
on the one hand and the Pond Is. Ledges on the other. It 
was growing dark by this time and the wind had all but 
died out. Elvira reported the water calm and sails hanging 
stiff but inert. The soundings grew spotty, with depths of 
10 to 15 fathoms interspersed with others of seven or eight. 
We told them to slow the motor and keep a sharp lookout 
for land on the port bow. 

Suddenly came the word, “Four fathoms. We can see the 
loom of an island or something to port.” 

“Anchor!” I said, and the Chief repeated: “Reverse the 
engine and anchor where you are. What is the depth now?” 

When we got word that the anchor had actually gone 
down in four fathoms and that Pond Island was no longer 
visible through the dark and mist, we had them put the 
dory overside and row around her to make sure she had 
plenty of room in which to swing. Then the Chief told them 
to get some hot chow and after that to beat the ice off the 
rigging and get the sails down before they turned it. 

He unshipped his head-phones and we looked: at the 
clock. It was about a quarter to six and we had been at it 
since 8:30 in the morning. In all that time the Chief had not 
moved from his stool nor swallowed anything but a little 
coffee. 

Before ‘going to my quarters I gave instructions for an- 
other patrol craft to carry the Chief out to his ship at break 
of day. 

Nei morning dawned bright, cold and clear. Unac- 
countably, there was no mist. I can only explain that b 
assuming that 24 hours of intense cold had chilled the 
surface layer of water. When I came aboard the Base I 
found a message from the Chief saying he had found his 
ship just where we placed her and that she was returning 
to the Base under her own power. He came up to my office 
as soon as she had berthed and I saw at a glance that some- 
thing was the matter. It appeared that he had gone aboard 
to find all hands snoring and the Elvira lying at anchor 
with her frozen sails still set. Lucky the night had been 
calm! 

“Well,” I said, “restrict their liberty if you like. But I'll 
see she doesn’t go out again without you.” 


TWO EARLY MOTORBOATS 
(Continued from page 51) 


a grinning Grafton at the wheel, circled our 15 miles with 
ease! I knew then we could beat Hawk! And much of the 
thousand dollars was still in the savings bank! 

In a few weeks, propeller tests were completed; the rud- 
der shaved down and some counter-balance removed; the 
bottom sanded as smooth as glass, and the engine thorough- 
ly broken in. Disturber II skimmed and skittered around the 
Western Way, to Gott’s Island, once through the Bass 
Harbour rips, to Baker’s Island, Cranberry Pool, and often 
to Somesville. She was by that time, laying for Hawk, as 
she had easily slipped past several reputed 18- and 20-milers. 

So! One beautiful morning Disturber rounded the west 
end of Greenings Island, and there was Hawk coming out 
of Somes Sound. Disturber was turned onto a converging 
course and almost opened up. Hawk was headed east to pass 
outside Bear Island so Disturber was held on a course to 
pass just north of Sutton’s. As the little boat’s course straight- 
ened to parallel Hawk’s though 400 or more yards away, I 
sighted across the cockpit cowl. We were holding our own, 
even gaining slightly! Then Hawk’s bow rose a few more 
inches and the great moment had come! I pushed the 
Wisconsin’s throttle wide open and prayed. Up went the 
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tachometer, to 1620, then 1630, and I sighted once more 
over the cowl. There was no doubt left. The little box of a 
boat had it, but only by a hair. I moved two five-gallon cans 
of gas from the stern seat to ahead of the forward seat and 
the tiny ship flew as never before. 1630—1635—1640—1645— 
the needle slowly crept around; went to 1650, wavered 
about 1655 and steadied down. No use to sight now! I 
patted the cowl, and the throttle, and blew a kiss to the 
engine, humming so steadily; turned to admire our wake 
and rooster tail; held course and speed long enough to es- 
tablish an unarguable lead; waved to Hawk (and got no 
response!), turned and throttled down. I would not go 
closer and rub it in! From under the seat cushion I took a 
whisk broom, and tied it to the flag staff! 

Disturber’s adventures were many! She proved herself in 
many hard ways, often in weather she shouldn't have tackled, 
from Mt. Desert to Portland and the length of Long Island 
Sound. She served in a war! She was once a crew launch. 
She ended her days as mail boat on a New Hampshire lake. 

Here where I’m reading this over, in a grove of Caribbean 
pines, near where our first Disturber grew, the sun is 
bright, the sky quite blue and, having just left it, I know 
Biscayne Bay's waves are sparkling, and the south wind is 
making the pines talk as they do wherever good pines grow, 
from Key West to Mt. Desert! 

Would I like to be once more hunched behind Disturber’s 
wheel praying for more revs? Yes, well . . . but you see 
there are some blueprints Billy Atkin made me, and she’s 
longish, and the stem rakes, and her sheer is just enough, 
and she’s all boat, and she'll be sea kindly . . . and her name 
on the blueprints is Disturber! 


FRESH WATER YACHT CLUB 
(Continued from page 37) 


starting on a Friday morning and leaving Sunday open 
tor the boats to get back to their home ports, which are 
scattered from Boston to New York, and beyond. Neither 
the earliest nor the latest fixtures on the racing calendar, 
they are still outside the summer period when most boats 
go off on long cruises. The spring cruise, coming just about 
the time all cruising boats are in commission and their 
skippers and crews full of vinegar, is timed a week or two 
before the Bermuda Race or its alternate, the Annapolis 
Race, starts from nearby Newport. This offers a fine chance 
to tune up on the Off Soundings cruise for the literally off- 
soundings races, and many ocean racers take advantage of 
it, visiting as well as local yachts. In the 1948 Off sR 95. 
races the British Myth of Malham first showed her heels 
to American rivals, and more British craft sailed in the 
1950 cruise. 

The fall dates, just before the early birds begin to lay 
up, make that cruise a fine wind-up for the season’s com- 
petition. 

Among these and other characteristics of the Off Sound- 
ings Club racing cruises doubtless lies the explanation of 
why a small, informal cruise of a new, inland club has 
boomed into one of Eastern yachting’s biggest fixtures. One 
more most essential element has been a lot of hard work 
by a relatively few people. 

The bulk of the Off Soundings Club’s membership of 
some 240 sailing men is spread through the three southern 
New England states, plus a big contingent in the metro- 
politan and suburban New York area and Long Island, the 
latter including the present commodore, Robert L. Hall, 
of Huntington. Considerably less than 10 percent hail from 
Springfield and its immediate environs, and about as many 
from nearby Hartford, Conn., but a surprising number 
manage to get to Springfield, at least occasionally, on the 
club’s lunch days. And when the Off Soundings holds its 
big annual dinner in mid-winter, with the ladies invited, 
members come from as far afield as Chicago and Wash- 
ington. The club has a lot of members scattered around 
northern New England, out through the mid-West, and 
down the coast into Maryland. 





“BB-24 CABIN CRUISER” 





Announcement— 


The Famous “BB-24 ft. Cabin Cruiser” is again avail- 
able completely finished ready for the water. 

The hull, keel, deck, coaming and house trunk are 
precision-molded of impregnated Fiberglas in one 
seamless, leak-proof piece, permanently colored, by the 
Beetle Boat Co. Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 

The boat is then shipped to Henry R. Hinckley Co., 
famed yacht builders of Southwest Harbor, Maine, for 
engine installation and completion of mechanical and 
finish work. 


See it at the New York Boat Show, or contact-— 








Beetle Boat Co., Inc. Henry R. Hinckley Co. 
Grinnell Street, OR Southwest Harbor, 
New Bedford, Mass. Maine 
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Write for 
Catalog 


No. 225 
DIRECT PRICES TO CLUBS, 


BOATS, LODGES, etc. 


THE ~“Wonroe_ COMPANY 
7 CHURCH STREET + * = * COLFAX, IOWA 

















From 115 A.C.—Keep your Batteries at Full Charge and have 
ample D.C. POWER for Lights, Refrigerator and all other 


FULLY Accessories with a MARINE 


automatic ““CONSTAVOLT”’ converrer 





FOR : Power Output 
10-15-20-30 AUTOMATICALLY 
Amp. D.C. Regulated by Load 

Loads No Controls Avail 

FOR able—Or Necessary 

bh bie a ORDER ONE FROM 

YOUR BOATYARD 

D.C. Systems ON OUR FAMOUS 
49 UNITS TO 


caeber tana Free TRIAL Plan 


FOR MORE DATA SEE YOUR BOATYARD or Write Us 
Marine Sales, LA MARCHE MFG. CO., WAKEFIELD 1, R.. 






















BRUMMEL HOOKS 


S PAT. PENDING < 
x, R 
£D IN A JIFFY AND HOOKED FO 
Simplest, strongest, lightest means 
. for quickly attaching (or detaching) 
halyards or sheets to sails, guys, 
deck fittings. Fast, sure, non-fouling 
—they’re replacing snap shackles, 
etc. everywhere. Write for folder. 


BRUMMEL HOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 40, ILL. 










1619 W. WINONA AVE. 








ABLE, NEW wi sis aren 


—BY 
DERECKTOR 


Incorporates 
many of _ the 
superb “custom” 
design, construc- 
tion and finish 
features of Der- 

” ecktor’s famous 
LOBSTERMAN 25’ Lo.a., 8’ beam, 2’ draft. (Also available in 28 ft. 
model sleeping 2 to 4.) White oak keel, frame. White cedar planking, Ever- 
dur-fastened. Mahogany joiner work. Sleeps 2. Big cockpit accommodates 6. 
Galley. Enclosed toilet. 93 H.P. engine. TOPFLIGHT QUALITY, MOD- 
ERATE PRICE, POPULAR SIZE, all combined in this extremely able 
boat you’ll be really proud to own! Write NOW for particulars. 


ROBERT E. DERECKTOR 


311 Boston Post Road Mamaroneck, N. Y. MAmaroneck 9-0950 














1 DIONT KNOW YOU WERE BRINGING YOUR TWIN SISTER, MISS JONES, 
-OR ISNT THIS BOAT EQUIPPED WITH BF. a CUTLESS BEARINGS? 
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B.F. Goodrich Cutless rubber bearings eliminate stern vibra- 
tion, often outlast hard surface bearings 15 to 1. For details, see 
your marine equipment dealer or write: Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc., 
engineers and national distributors, Akron, Ohio. 
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manship. Complete facili- 
ties for overhaul, repair. 
1000 ton drydock, two 
marine railways. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR PACIFIC COAST YACHT 
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Some of this geographical spread is explained by the rov- 
ing characteristics of cruising yachtsmen and some by the 
fact that many people from other sections summer in south- 
ern New England. But if the club’s fame hadn’t spread 
through its cruises, few of the outlying members would ever 
have joined it. By the same token, if a lot of sailors from 
outside the Connecticut Valley and adjacent shore ports 
hadn't sailed in them, the Off Soundings cruises wouldn't 
have become famous. The thing’s a seagoing snowball. 

With a membership so diffused, the club’s work obviously 
has to be done by a few people who are head over heels in 
it. Stan Bradford, the only one of the four founders still in 
the club, has held every one of its offices during the 18 
years, and now heads the membership committee. Mel 
Southworth, a former commodore and secretary, like his 
late brother Edward, is an indefatigable worker. Blunt 
White, now secretary and another former commodore, char- 
acteristically insists, contrary to the evidence of his own 
labors, that the club “practically runs itself except just prior 
to our annual races,” and gives much credit for the job then 
to the race committee, the measurer, Douglas Swan, Ralph 
P. Jackson, and the club’s historian, Phelps Brown. 

These men, and a few others whom we are doubtless un- 
intentionally slighting, have built up and are carrying on 
a club in some ways unique in the sport. What they en 
accomplished may serve as a guide and inspiration to other 
yachtsmen in other parts of the continent. 


CRUISING CROSSROADS OF THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 45) 


for her easy motion under way. It’s no strain to handle her, 
even though she steers with a tiller, her balance is so good. 
Twin jibs were used much of the way on the voyage down, 
which is mostly a downwind course. The jib club fastens 
to a fitting on the deck rather than to the headstay, a handy 
device, Ed says, and one which saves wear and tear on the 
stay. 

Sam Emmes’ 55-foot schooner Rendezvous, on thé other 
hand, owed a fast passage from Mexico to the Islands in 
part to the two squaresails which Sam carried on the fore- 
mast, to make her a “schooner brigantine.” Offshore greeters 
in other boats, when the Rendezvous arrived, were unable 
to catch up with the schooner, even under a combination 
of power and sail, as she swept across the Molokai Channel, 
her squaresails pulling like a team of sea horses. 

“There’s nothing much to it,” said Frank Sinclair, when 


| he reached Honolulu after a 25-day single-handed passage 
_in his 26-foot Block Island design schooner. Frank arrived 
_ unheralded one evening. He’d set off from California un- 


| heralded, too. 


“Just sailed out of the harbor one day and 
didn’t come back,” he told us. “I didn’t want to tell people 


| I was going to make a singlehanded crossing to Honolulu. 
| because I'd never cruised before, and there was a chance I 





might get frightened and turn back.” He didn’t get fright- 
ened and didn’t turn back, and when he reached Ala Moana 
Yacht Basin his miniature craft was in perfect order, spic 
and span as though she had just come off the ways. Frank 
was in fine shape too because he’d known enough to make 
careful preparations beforehand. He’d made a leisurely sail 
of it, running most of the time under a small gaff rigged fore- 
sail. One of the best labor-saving devices for lone cruising 
was the notched gadget on the cockpit coaming in which the 
tiller could be set for any course desired. 

The biennial Honolulu Race is a heyday for boat-lookers. 
After the 1949 race there were 23 yachts lined up at the 
seawall at Kewalo Basin, each with something to offer in 
ideas for cruising as well as racing. (The trip back to the 
mainland is usually a rugged crossing). Fanciest was the 
black-hulled, ‘red-sailed Zodiac, with all the comforts of a 
modern labor-saving home below decks. Notable too was 
“Pappy Allen’s Fair Weather, with her neat permanent 
doghouse—one of the few I’ve seen that didn’t look like an 
afterthought—and her automatic pilot for short-handed cruis- 
ing. |The 36-foot Sea Witch was admired not only for her 
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old-style sailing ship lines, but for details of cruising com- 
fort such as the ample net under her long bowsprit to make 
sail handling safer. Ed Fabian’s Resolute boasted a special 
seat for the helmsman, upholstered and with a back, to 
take some of the pain out of night watches on her con- 
templated cruise to Alaska. 

The 1951 Race again lined up over two score well- 
designed and equipped racing and cruising boats in, the 
Island port. Several of them, the Fair Weather and Sea 
Witch among others, were repeaters in the Transpacific 
classic, with thousands of additional miles of ocean sailing 
under their keels, and—it’s a safe bet—with dozens more 
ideas for cruising comfort aboard since the last voyage. 

So it goes. Every cruising boat which enters this or any 
other harbor after a long voyage has something interesting 
and different to contribute, in ideas for comfort and con- 
venience at sea. That’s one reason why you will notice other 
boatowners gathering around to go aboard and look her 
over, whenever such a boat arrives. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
(Continued from page 30) 


of two or more sweepers. This is not a matter of technicalities. 
.If a mine blew under or near you, you would stop worrying 
about income taxes. 


Last summer I met Patrick Ellam shortly before he and 
Colin Mudie shoved off in the Giles-designed 20-foot-overall 
Sopranino on a passage from England to America. He asked 
me not to mention his intentions until they had been put 
into effect, and so Bill Smart has scooped me by saying 
that Sopranino has reached Corunna 11 days out of Falmouth 
and is on her way. She will undoubtedly get here in due 
course of time. Now I learn from the London “Daily Ex- 
press” certain items that Bill failed to mention in his column. 





The first is (if the “Express” may be believed) that in her 
early trials Ellam capsized her and surf-sailed her bottom 
up through heavy seas while standing on her keel; and the 
second is that in her present passage the open cockpit is 
often flooded and that a canvas screen protects the lads 
against sharks, a loaded automatic also being carried for 
these denizens of the deep. R. W. Hickling, a member of 
the Royal Ocean Racing Club who sent me the clipping from 
the “Express,” writes, in the laconic tradition iP the sea, 
“When the sharks get into the cockpit the crew climb on 
to the keel.” But the part of this news story that I like best 
comes right here and now when the paper says, “The real 
test of Sopranino’s sailing trim will be the run from the 
Canaries to Trinidad, then hugging the 1200-mile coast line 
to New York.” Yes, yes. 


When last heard from, Irving Johnson’s brigantine Yankee 
was in Bali, and by the time this appears in print she should 
be approaching Zanzibar, East Africa. Home next April 27 
at 2 p.m. precisely. Except for a broken topmast a few 
months ago she has had no troubles. Keeps on sailing along 
so placidly that when my son Bob, who is aboard, writes he 
hardly ever says anything more enlightening than “It took 
us a couple of weeks to get from there to here.” 


Under the pseudonym of Cap Stan, Sam Wetherill wrote 
The Longboat for several years in the late "Twenties and 
early "Thirties. He left Yacurinc to edit “Wind and Wave” 
and then he migrated to Essex, Conn., where he was part 
and parcel of that active sailing community. Sam had a 
photographic memory about racing conditions and would 
look around and say that on such and such a day sky and 
wind were exactly the way they are now and that thereupon 
the wind did so and so, and could probably be relied upon 
to do the same in the next few minutes. He won races be- 
cause of that total recall, and win or lose he had a delight- 
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ful time wherever he went. On the occasion of the fall 
rendezvous of the Essex chapter of the Cruising Club of 
America, he went overboard from his anchored cruiser 
Dolphin and was lost. People say if a man has to die it is a 
happy way to die. But Sam loved boats and was a gregarious 
soul and his many friends don’t feel happy about his lonely 


going. 


BOATING WITHIN YOUR BANK BALANCE 


(Continued from page 48) 


a boat for something in the neighborhood of $2000. 

The rumors were plentiful but the bargains few as the 
family wandered from yard to yard on the Potomac and 
upper Chesapeake Bay. In fact, it soon began to look as 
though $2000 wouldn’t buy a replacement for any of my 
earlier boats, let alone a “new” boat. But in time, patience 
had its reward. We found the Duchess at a yacht club near 
Annapolis. 

The Duchess was a 36-foot, Bay-built boat whose 
8” xX 12” keel has been laid in 1936 by Rogers, of Shady- 
side, Md. She had a big, airy cabin, large cockpit, a 100 hp. 
Buda, fresh water cooled gas engine. Her topside lines were 
nice, but the bottom was herring-bone planked — not a type 
I particularly liked although it does make for a clean, smooth 
bilge. However, by the time I found the Duchess I was con- 
vinced that, short of a miracle, a Bay-built boat was the 
best I could expect for the outlay I was willing to make. 
After the customary negotiations ranging between the ask- 
ing price of $2400 and the offer of $1800, the deal was closed 
at $2000. 

She was an ideal boat for the Bay. Seaworthy enough to 
take most any weather the Bay could churn up. Her light, 
airy forecabin was ideal for the children as they could lie 
on the top bunks and watch the river go by. I might add 
that the head was also nice for the children, but bad for the 
adults. Its four-foot headroom was hard on my knees. 
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In February, 1950, we ran the boat through a heavy 
northwester from Shadyside to Washington, an overland 
distance of only 35 miles, but a trip by bay and river of 
about 160 miles. She handled beautifully and gave the 
family a summer of unmitigated pleasure. 

There was no real substantial reason for selling the 
Duchess. She might have been a little faster than her steady 
nine miles per hour; a leak or two around the trunk cabin 
required attention; her cockpit floor needed new linoleum. 
But all in all she was a nice, solid, seaworthy boat, good for 
another ten years of reliable performance. No man in his 
right mind would sell her unless he happened to find a 
38-foot Matthews, built of mahogany and fastened with 
copper. 

That was my trouble. I did find such a Matthews in an 
out-of-the-way marsh—old (1927), paint-peeled, needing new 
canvas on decks and cockpit, dirty, a soft stem,and in general 
in a condition that did not invite more than a contemptuous 
glance. But a second look revealed a recent Chrysler Royal 
engine, solid frames and planking, reasonably modern lines, 
and nothing wrong—except the stem—that a willing and 
industrious amateur couldn’t fix himself. Inquiry brought 
out that her owner was four months behind on his bank 
payments and the boat could be had by picking up the back 
payments and continuing them until the full $2700 was 
paid. That seemed like a long pull. But not so bad when I 
went back for a second look and found the Matthews was 
insured for $3600 and when a customer turned up for the 
old Duchess. 

For the first time in some 13 years of boating, I sold a 
boat for less than I paid for her because I needed to move 
fast. The Duchess went for $1700—a true bargain. The 
sale provided the payments for 17 months on the Matthews 
and would put me within striking distance of full and com- 
plete ownership. 

The great satisfaction of the Pegasus is that underneath 
the blistered paint there is clear, red mahogany that will 
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family of Lathrop engine owners at the Show. Let's 
talk about your boat and all the latest features 
Lathrop has to offer in ‘52. 






“No boat is better than its engine.. 
No engine is better than a Lathrop.” #73 
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SINCE 1897 MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE MARINE ENGINES 





| chipped and ground flush. The entire exterior surface was 
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come up to the lustre it had the day the boat came off the 
ways. With care the boat is good for another lifetime. 

In summary, let me draw some broad accounting con- 
clusions which will, I hope, prove to doubting Thomases 
that to own a boat is not to be a millionaire. In fact, owning 
a good boat may be cheaper than owning a car because a 
car inevitably depreciates in value by the Blue Book from 
year to year and there is absolutely nothing the owner can 
do about it. But a boat, after the first nosedive of deprecia- 
tion on a new boat, can, if given reasonable care, increase 
in value. What is more, an old boat, if basically sound, can 
be increased in value by the owner without any great ex- 
—— on his part—save the labor the owner gives him- 
self. 

Here is how my capital expenditure balance sheet looks 
over the past fourteen years: 


Purchase price Sale price 


Wild Goose, 1937-1939 $ 300. $ 500. 

Mallard, 1940-1945 500. 650. 

Chinook, 1946-1949 800. 1100. 

Duchess, 1949-1950 2000. 1700. 

Pegasus, 1950-? 2700. 2700. ( estimate ) 
Totals 6300. 6650. 


As far as capital outlay is concerned, I am still $350 
ahead in this game. Now I know there are many who will 
say that these figures don’t prove a thing. What about my 
labor, the cost of materials, dockage, gas, etc.? 

As for labor, ’tis a labor of love. I give it freely because 
I collect fully in pleasure, relaxation, the heat of a summer 
sun, and the drive of a winter rain. 

As for other costs. Dockage, except for one period of four 
months, has never cost more than $10. per month. That is 
what I pay now and it includes electricity and water. My 
average cost for such things as paint, hardware, gas, etc., 
has never run higher than $10. per month. This means that 
the boats have been maintained over a period of years for 
a little over $200 per year. Try averaging this figure off 
against the depreciation of your car, its gas cost, periodic 
lubrication, annual license fee, the occasional tickets for 
traffic violations, and a new set of tires. You might also 
want to consider the cost of renting a summer cottage at 
your favorite crowded beach—an expense you need not 
worry about with your boat. 

The reader should not draw the conclusion that he can 
blithely begin to buy and sell boats and not lose his shirt. 
If that were the case, I feel sure most yacht brokers would 
be used boat dealers operating in much the same way as 
used car dealers. But it is too risky. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why any,man really interested in boats and willing to 
make one boat at a time his avocation can’t have a wonder- 
ful pastime and acquire a boat with which he can be proud 
and happy and financially solvent. 


~ 


BUILDING “SILHOUETTE” 
(Continued from page 54) 


to keel, with a hinged watertight door giving ready access to 
the engine. Separate suctions for the bilge under the engine 
and that in the main cabin lead to a common pump in the 
cockpit. Suction can be taken from either bilge, but there 
is no possibility of oily bilge water or fumes getting into 
the cabin. Besides an adequate natural air supply and ex- 
haust system, with ventilators, a built-in trunk to a spark- 
proof blower provides suction from the bilge pocket directly 
under the engine. 

The bulkhead separating the main cabin from the forward 
stateroom is likewise watertight from deck to keel and the 
doorway is designed to take a lightweight watertight door, 
although I have. not yet added this item. If this were in- 
stalled, the boat would be divided roughly into three equal 
compartments, watertight to the deck. 

On completion of welding, the hull seams and butts were 
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then sandblasted and metal sprayed, using pure aluminum 
below the water line and zinc above. This was followed by 
a brush coat of Amercoat primer and then several coats, 
sprayed, of the same vinyl plastic. The cementing at the 
few spots referred to was applied, and the final finish of 
Amercoat put on by brush. 

Inside we were content with a thorough-going wire brush- 
ing, using power where we could, followed by two liberal 
coats of a cold asphaltum emulsion throughout on the shell. 
Bulkheads and interior structure was given two coats of red 
lead. The final finish varied, depending on location, but the 
above treatment was depended on to stop corrosion. Based 
on our experience since 1948, there is nothing to worry 
about. In nearly every case where rust has shown up inside 
the boat, it has been found to be the result of chips which 
had not been cleaned out after drilling a hole for some at- 
tachment. This is one of the difficulties in finishing out a 
steel boat. It is not only more work and more time consuming 
to drill and sometimes tap for attachments, but much harder 
to get rid of the confounded chips. A good cleaning with a 
magnet seems to be the solution. 

To date there has been no evidence 6f electrolysis, al- 
though only a few simple precautions were taken. The 
propeller is bronze and the shaft Monel, but both are in- 
sulated from boat and engine by inserting fiber in the flange 
coupling and around the bolts, and by using a self-aligning 
stuffing box and a Cutless rubber bearing. No zincs are used. 
Sea-cocks are bronze, but are also insulated from the shell 
and have a short section of hose on the inboard connection. 
The entire centerboard trunk was hot dipped- galvanized 
after assembly. 

With our fingers crossed, we used a single wire system for 
the lighting, the boat’s hull being the ground. This so greatly 
simplifies the wiring system that the risk of electrolysis 
seemed justified since only six volts were involved. Not a 
trace of trouble has yet been found. A most useful feature 
of the electrical system is a shore connection, with 150’ of 
cable on a reel. When we moor to a dock, it is usually pos- 
sible to find a source of 110-v. somewhere within that range. 
This energizes a 110-v. circuit within the boat with a few 
convenient outlets for power tools or standard appliances, 
and a 110/6-volt transformer so that the lighting load is 
immediately assumed by the power company. In addition, 
a small charger can be flicked on and the battery given a 
boost. All controls center at a fused switchboard panel in 
the doghouse. 

Although I have frequently seen a hydraulic system for 
the centerboard proposed, this is the first I know to be in 
use. The purpose was merely to put the operation within 
easy reach of the helmsman, and not to eliminate the usual 
pennant tube from trunk to deck, which is too handy a sup- 
port and handgrab to be without. In this case, however, 
the tube is actually a long stroke hydraulic cylinder. The 
pump is at the starboard side of the wheel, and a dozen 
strokes lifts the 400-lb. board. Simply opening the valves on 
the pump allows it to drop under perfect control. Just in 
case of hydraulic failure, a wire pennant is attached to the 
top of the ram, led under the doghouse roof to the cockpit, 
where a tackle can be clapped on if necessary. 

The steering gear is likewise unique to Silhouette and 
most successful. It is really a compact combination of two 
gears with a single wheel. One is a worm drive, self-locking, 
so that the helmsman can let go of the wheel at any time. 
The other is a bevel gear working on a quadrant which, of 
course, is fully reversible and enables the helmsman to 
“feel” the boat. The shift from one to the other can be made 
at any time, controlled by a small lever on the wheel box, 

and without any possibility of loss of control since the worm 
is always in mesh. 

Comfort aboard a small boat generally depends on three 
things—keeping her dry inside, being either warm or cool 
enough, and a noise level low enough ‘to be unnoticeable. 
The steel hull is without a peer as far as leakage is con- 
cerned. We did fear trouble from condensation, and planned 
from the start to insulate and sheathe the cabin areas, from 
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ALMARDON, Burger ‘58 
Almardon Mills, Inc., Owner 


Yes, owners of Burger steel boats do enjoy their 
boating more. That they derive more carefree 
enjoyment from their cruising is a frequent comment 
that we hear. Thanks to the rugged construction 

of the Burger steel hull, there’s that fine feeling of 
utmost safety for one’s family and friends which 
adds so much to the boating pleasure of the Burger 
owner. May we tell you more about the 
advantages of the Burger steel hull? 


Occasional choice listings of used boats. Availa- 
ble now —a 1947 50 ft. Burger twin diesel steel 
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2g WE’RE SORRY 


we cannot accept any more orders for delivery 
before June ist, 1952 for our 31-ft. STEEL 
CLIPPER. The demand was so great that we 
are completely sold out until that time. If 
interested in delivery after that date, or in our 


18’ or 23’ cruisers, please write to 


INLAND SEAS BOAT CO. 
3457 West 140th St. Cleveland 11, Ohi 
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dresser or berth level up and under the deck. Below this 
level to the cabin sole, the shell was painted and dusted with 
granulated cork. The latter was done before the teak joiner 
work was put in, but the boat cruised through the autumn 
of 1948 before any of the other ceiling or insulation was 
done. Of course, the deck planking was complete, being 2- 
inch wide teak planks 1 inch thick, bedded in Komul and 
through-bolted to the light steel deck. While the main pur- 
pose here was a substantial deck and a good working 
surface, as well as appearance, it undoubtedly contributes 
some insulation value. However, in that relatively unfinished 
condition, we were all surprised by the lack of condensation 
or sound. Excellent ventilation probably has more to do 
with preventing condensation than does material. The panel 
stiffening system used on the shell kills practically all metallic 
noise. 

During the first winter lay-up, the cabins were completely 
sheathed with hard-rolled thin aluminum sheets to which 
an inch of fiber glass insulation was secured. Painted a soft 
ivory and secured by polished teak strips, this adds im- 
measurably to appearance and to comfort. The cabin is eas- 
ily heated in cool weather, and is as cool in summer as in 
any boat I have ever been aboard. 

The 25-hp. Universal is solidly bolted to a heavy founda- 
tion with wood liners and hardly required any further action. 
The engineroom bulkhead and door and the under side of 
the cockpit were soundproofed, and now the principal in- 
dication that the engine is running comes from the exhaust, 
in spite of an oversize muffler. The engine is direct-connected 
to a 15 X 8 two-blade propeller and gives a solid 6% knots 
under power. 

While the original plan had been to use conventional hol- 
low spruce masts, we decided to go all the way with steel, 
using it for spars as well. Aluminum might have been first 
choice, in order to have greater wall thickness in these com- 
pression members, but the easier weldability of steel, partic- 
ularly stainless, with the equipment available, decided the 
question in favor of the latter. The basic hexagonal form 
shown was used throughout, varying the diameter of the 
circle, in which the hexagon was inscribed to obtain the 
proper sizes and tapers. Shearing and bending was all that 
was required, together with the simplest form of spot weld- 
ing equipment of comparatively low capacity. Sections were 
generally four feet long, except end pieces and those provid- 
ing local reinforcement. While a circular or elliptical mast 
could have been formed just as readily, the diaphragms 
shown at each joint would have been complicated. Besides 


| providing an essential strength member, the upturned 


flanges on these diaphragms provide a slip-on or stovepipe 
joint in assembly, and become backing straps for the arc- 
welded joint. 

Based on the building experience of Silhouette, there is 
little doubt that the bare hull of a round bottom steel boat 
can be turned out by these methods in as few or probably 
less man hours than a well-built wood boat, and with ap- 
pearance which should satisfy the most exacting. The ma- 
terial cost would be considerably less, and vastly more 
sturdiness, lower maintenance and other advantages would 
be the extra dividends. In finishing up the steel hull, how- 
ever, the builder’s costs—in our case, time—begin to go up. 
For attractive appearance, as well as comfort, somewhat 
more in finish inside is required, and it is harder to make 
the thousand and one attachments. It is true that many de- 
tails and some major features of Silhouette were needlessly 
expensive, but the writer concludes that with all acceptable 
short cuts the overall costs, boat for boat with “yacht fin- 
ish,” would be about the same. For those who will accept 
less in the way of spit and polish and perhaps less comfort, 
there may be a saving. 

But as he contemplates freedom from caulking, dry rot 
and teredos, and sweeps a bit of dust from the cabin bilge, 
the writer doesn’t care. A difficult approach to a poorly 
protected commercial dock risks little beyond scratched 
paint, and one doesn’t need to worry about old fish stakes 


or taking a pounding in a bad blow. Rarely as lightning 
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strikes, it is, reassuring to know there is no safer craft. 
Silhouette was caught in one exceptionally severe storm and 
was hit twice. Only the two men on deck knew it, and then 
only by seeing the blue corona at the masthead. The metal 
wind pennant was slightly fused and indicated a fixed rela- 
tive wind direction for a week or so until another good blow 
broke it free again. Peace of mind on all these counts really 
makes cruising a pleasure. 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 
(Continued from page 64) 


water. With her rudders hard left, her stern hurtled to star- 
board. It caught the QS-13 five feet above the waterline 
just forward of the galley. I had closed my eyes for an in- 
stant and when I opened them, I could look right into her 
mess hall. That consumed 15 seconds of Captain Jensen’s 
transition. The next five were used gathering momentum 
toward the stone seawall that rimmed the cove. By that 
time, the captain had recovered himself enough to grab the 
telegraph and signal for full-astern. 

I was glad that he had told me about the over-race busi- 
ness. Having that information sort of let me in on what was 
going to happen next. I was able to brace myself against 
the bridge. The engineers were aware that an emergency 
had come up by the fact that both of them had just picked 
themselves off the floor of the engineroom. They pulled back 
the throttles in order to shift from ahead to astern. Their 
gear levers were in neutral at the precise moment that the 
panic-stricken captain decided to move his throttles forward. 
The Packards. bellowed to a crescendo—and stopped. The 
over-race mechanisms were obviously working. 

It took the remaining 10 seconds to cover the distance 
to the seawall. The captain, the mate and myself stood like 
statues and individually estimated our speed to ourselves. 
It was no less than 10 knots. She struck bow on, rode up on 
her stem and came to a stop. Some eight feet back of the 
seawall an asphalt sidewalk buckled and twisted. Jensen, 
the ex-insurance adjuster, hung dumbly to the wheel and 
stared over the bow at the green grass. I felt that it was 
my place to open the conversation. 

“Quite a bulldozer we've got here, Captain,” I said. 


Ironically, his reply was drowned out by a clap of thunder | 


from the engines. Shouting above their noise, I continued: 
“Yes, Captain. Put a blade on her forward end, and you 
could probably do quite a bit of business shoving seawalls 
around. People most likely would pay you for it. Only don’t 
go doing it with my boat!” 

He gave me a sick look and let go of the wheel. With that, 
he made the only defense possible for a deck officer who 
has just rammed a seawall. “Those bloody engineers fouled 
me up again,” he exclaimed defiantly, and went down the 
ladder. 

That was the last we ever saw of Captain Jensen, but 
we had to admit that his presence had been instructive. Not 
only in the art of ship handling but also in knowing how to 
get along in the Army. That afternoon, three shipwrights 
came out on a float from the boatyard and made fast to the 
bow. They said Captain Jensen had sent them. They worked 
fast and silently with tools and paint, and by evening no 
one could have told that the ship had so recently bulldozed 
a seawall. The sister ship went into a drydock. The only 
tangible evidence of the first lesson were those unaccountable 
cracks in the sidewalk that probably puzzle Australians to 
this day. PHILBROOK PAINE 


DEALER DAYS AT CHICAGO SHOW 


> According to Hugo Biersach, Show Committee chairman 
of the Chicago Boat Show, Feb. 4, 5 and 6 have been desig- 
nated as dealer days and admission from 11:00 a.m. to 1:00 
p-m. will be by dealer badge only. Lectures and demenstra- 
tions will include a boat and motor clinic, a model boat 
shop, and “common sense afloat” by the Red Cross. 


| 


| 
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TO PROTECT CANVAS 


KUHLS CANVAS PRESERVATIVE 


Penetrates thoroughly into the fibres of all types 
of canvas and fabric materials protecting it 
from ROT, MILDEW and making it water re- 
pellent, adding life to new canvas and extra 
i years to old. 


KUHLS 3 WAY PRESERVATIVE 
One product that can be used to preserve 
WOOD, CANVAS & ROPE to give complete pro- 
= tection against DECAY — MOLD — MILDEW — 

TERMITES—TEREDOS. 
KUHLS PATCHLAST 
For agen, CANVAS COVERS, SAILS, AWN- 
2 INGS, TENTS, etc. An Acid-Proof Adhesive, will 
- remain Waterproof & Elastic. 


SINCE 1889 65th Street & 3rd Ave. 
H. B. FRED KUHLS  BRCOR 20 ae 




















See the WIND SPEED 
On a Dial! 


Tells at a glance indoors how hard the 
wind’s blowing outdoors! Every gust and 
lull in the wind is instantly shown on the 
handsome speedometer inside your home. 
The 4” polished brass dial registers up to 
100 miles an hour. Installation is easy and 
quick: Simply mount the spinning cups on 
roof and connect the wire to the indoor 
indicator. Costs nothing to operate be- 
cause it generates its own current. Fully 
guaranteed, complete with 50 feet of wire. 


Only $49.95 Postpaid 
Send Check or Money Order to: 


CAPE COD WIND INDICATORS 
Harwichport 2 Cape Cod, Mass. 
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A smart sailing ship or a sleek 
power cruiser — Your custom 
yacht is built right to handle 
right in our modern yards, 
Here, skilled able craftsmen 
combine their talents with the 
finest quality materials to pro- 
vide a boat of reliable per- 
formance that you're proud to 
own—proud to sail. If you're 
a sailing man, you'll be inter- 
ested in our semi-custom 
execution of Phil Rhodes’ 
Eastern Interclub class sloop. 
For particulars on this as 
well as your own custom 
plans, consult with us now. 
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| News from Yachting Centers 








LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By H. F. Wood 


> A mild and lovely October gave way to a chill November 
with a momentum which broke records right and left and 
brought a blizzard the first week. Most skippers were caught 
with their covers off and the scrambling to prevent freezeups 
over the weekend was pretty strenuous. The Fred Weston 
Trophy, emblematic of the Lake Michigan Dinghy Champi- 
onship, the “World’s Series of Dinghy Sailing” scheduled for 
Nov. 4, was postponed to the 11th by some committee with 
very poor weather information and it now looks as though 
the water in Jackson Park Harbor may be much too hard. 
One power boat is reported sunk at her moorings as the 
result of the bursting of some frozen through-hull fitting. 


> This year was the first time in the history of the Great 
Lakes Cruising Club that a member not a resident of Chi- 
cago has been commodore. Although the election results 
will not be announced until the annual meeting on Dec. 4, 
the nominating committee has submitted last year’s slate 
for re-election and there is little doubt of the result. This is 
a decided tribute to Comm. P. C. McNulty of Milwaukee 
and his fellow officers and committee chairmen as the diffi- 
culties of running such a large organization as the Cruising 
Club at a distance are multiplied. Of special interest is the 
fact that the commodore, assisted by several Milwaukee 
members, notably Rurik Anderson, published an unusually 
fine collection of new Log Book material. It is probable that 
the annual meeting will be held in the Belmont Harbor club- 
house of the Chicago Y.C. 


& On Saturday, Oct. 27, three hunters out after ducks off 


‘Waukegan Harbor in a 14-foot outboard disappeared and 


called forth the most extended search by sea and air ever 
organized in Lake Michigan. Eventually the outboard boat 
was found, sunk, not far off the harbor mouth by the sighting 
of the floating decoy ducks tied to her thwarts but all three 
hunters were missing. One of the earliest rescue craft to ap- 
pear on the scene was a 30-foot U.S. Coast Guard crash 
boat manned by two men from the Wilmette station. She 
reported by radio that she was off Great Lakes about 1:30 
p.m. Sunday but nothing more was heard from her until it 
became evident that some further catastrophy had occurred. 
What it may have been remains a mystery to this time, more 
than a week later, but the loss of both the boat and the crew 
must be presumed as the discovery of part of the engine 
hatch and some other gear has been rumored. About 26 
Coast Guard craft including the big cutters Sundew, Holly- 
hock and Woodbine, four sea planes and over 250 Coast 
Guardsmen participated in the search. 


> Around 80 representatives of member clubs attended the 
annual meeting of the Lake Michigan Yachting Assn. at 
Waukegan on Nov. 3. No particularly weighty matters of 
old or new business were transacted and the proposed slate 
of new officers was elected: commodore, Harry Lambert of 
Burnham Park Y.C.; vice commodore, Tony Herrmann of 
the Racine Y.C.; rear commodore of the Sail Squadron, E. 
Bronson (Bud) Tolman of the Chicago Y.C.; E. V. J. Young 
of the Diversey Y.C., vice commodore and V. W. Haag of 
the Southern Shore Y.C. rear commodore of the Power 
Squadron. Wm. Schanen of the Milwaukee Y.C. was elected 
secretary; Leslie Schaeffer of the Michigan City Y.C., treasur- 
er, and Louis Quarles of the Milwaukee Y.C., judge advocate. 
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LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


& The current Frostbite racing season got under way with 
the Larchmont Y.C’s annual Eye-opener on Oct. 27-28, with 
about 40 boats sailing. There was little in the results that 
couldn’t have been worked out from last year’s form sheet. 
Arthur Knapp won in the combined Interclub-BO class, with 
Corny Shields second and Jack Sutphen third; George Hin- 
man, in fourth place, was the first of the BO delegation; Dick 
Sheehan took the series in the Penguins with Phil Marriner 
second. The following weekend local racing got under way 
at Manhasset Bay and Larchmont, and the next big get- 
together of the clan will be the Frostbite Annual on Manhas- 
set Bay over New Year's, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, 
Dec. 29-30 and Jan. 1. 


> A memorial trophy in honor of Sam Wetherill, one of the 
original group of Frostbiters who recently sailed on his last 
passage, is being presented to the Frostbite Y.C. by G. Unger 
“Pico” Vetlesen, who sailed with Sam in some of the early 
races. 


® Pete Isbrandtsen’s Hother was the winner of the New 
Rochelle Y.C’s Stratford Shoal race, which wound up the 
season over Columbus Day for the die-hard cruising boats. 


> A post-season clean-up of results of the multifarious series 
of the Internationals shows, in addition to results already 
printed in this column, that Bus Mosbacher’s Susan won the 
class Season Championship, with a standing of .921 in 32 
out of a possible 50 starts. Bob deCoppet, in Lady Bug, won 
the fall series, sailed after the regular Y.R.A. schedule, and 
Corny Shields the three-race Lay-up Series. 


The Essex Y.C. caught a near-gale in its October cruise 
to Duck Island, blowing sails out all over the place and let- 
ting only four of 17 starters finish. Stan Bradford’s Windward 
was the two-day race winner, with Rick Cooper’s Windsong 
second. 


> A group of New England colleges held a big regatta this 
fall on the Charles River, in Boston, in M.I.T. dinghies, each 
college entering two crews and racing in two separate 
divisions. And guess whose names led all the rest in their 
respective divisions? Two little girls from Long Island Sound, 
Pat Hinman, from Manhasset, representing Middlebury, and 
Judy Webb, from Riverside, representing Tufts. We under- 
stand that their numerous masculine opponents went home 
with very red faces. 


> Junior racing on the Sound for next year will probably be 
run much as it was last season, as to boats, rules and sched- 
ules. Nobody has been able to suggest a more available and 
satisfactory class of boats than the Lightnings. The condi- 
tions of the past couple of seasons seem to have worked out 
satisfactorily. And while consideration has been given to 
organizing a more comprehensive schedule of inter-club 
team racing, it just doesn’t seem to fit in with an already over- 
loaded schedule. However, if anyone has any workable im- 
rt to suggest, the J.Y.R.A. would like to hear about 
them. 


> Elections: Y.R.A. or L.I.S.—James M. Trenary, president; 
C. Ely Rogers, vice president; Mahlon Dickerson, treasurer; 
Robert N. Bavier, Jr., secretary; W. S. Cox, A. P. Gest, Jr., 
Van Wyck Loomis, and George R. Hinman, executive com- 
mittee members. Junior Y.R.A. of L.I.8.—D. Verner Smythe, 
chairman; Richard Carr, Jr., vice chairman; J. Burr Jenkins, 
sec.; Albert Blattmann, treas.; W. B. Potts, A. J. Webb and 
W. H. Taylor, executive com. CenTERPoRT Har. Y.C.—Harry 
F. Pearsall, commodore; Henry W. Gentzlinger, vice comm.; 
Franklin P. Johnson, rear comm.; J. Lewis Putt, sec.; Cort- 
land G. Pohle, treas. 
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Next door 
to the 


Atlantic Ocean 


Marina Dock 


AT 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Drop anchor at a Port of Call 
where privacy, comfort, convenience 
and service are at hand at all times. 
Within walking distance of metro- 
politan West Palm Beach; only 200 
feet from the Inland Waterway. 


Marina Dock provides 10 feet of 
water at low tide, ample clearance 
between T-heads, adequate turning 
space, water, lights, fuel, boat sup- 
plies. Services include laundry, com- 
missary, car rentals and other con- 
veniences. 


Take part in the Silver Sailfish 
Derby and the annual Washington 
Birthday regatta. 


For reservations write 
West Palm Beach Marina Dock 


On the Inland Waterway 
“in the Heart of Vacation Land” 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
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The 
‘‘DREADNAUGHT 23” 





PLASTIC CRUISER 


“In a class by itself" 


Early Spring Delivery 





for full particulars write— 
DREADNAUGHT BOAT CO. 
MATINECOCK AVE. PORT WASHINGTON, L.I. 
Telephone—Port Washington 7-3790 


Designed by 


M. ROSENBLATT & SON 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS @ MARINE ENGINEERS 




















NORTHILL 
ANCHORS 


SAFE... they hold fast in any blow 


EASY...to break out. 
Can't bury themselves 























K-W CORSAIR 


set the compass trend 5 years ago. 
Today it has 7,000 enthusiastic users. 


@ Suitable for all types of boats up to 
30 ft. 


@ Red night-light. 


@ Available in 4 different mounts, each 
with corrector. 


@ High performance at low cost. 


Side-view showing @ Write for circular. 
adjustable bracket 


WILFRID O. WHITE & SONS, INC. 


(formerly Kelvin-White Company) 


216 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 
406 Water St., Baltimore 2, Md. 40 Water St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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DOWN EAST 
By Jerry McCarty 





> Prevailing winds along the Maine coast have hauled from 
southwest to northwest, and barely a handful of boats remain 
at their moorings off the Portland Y.C. Those who've stayed 
in late have enjoyed coal stove sailing at its finest, with not 
too much bad weather to hasten them into storage. With a 
bright day, plenty of wind to work with, and phenomenal 
visibility, Maine fall cruising is tough to beat. Walt Whittier, 
Portland Y.C. rear commodore, took his 38’ pinky Bloodstone 
to East Boothbay for storage, and enjoyed one of the coast’s 
best cruises—up the Kennebec River to Bath and down the 
Sasonoa River on the inside passage to Boothbay. Always 
lovely, this trip is even more memorable when the hard- 
woods and hackmatack are in full color. 


> Next season’s officers at the Buck’s Harbor Y.C.: Denni- 
son Bancroft, comm., J. Berens Waters, vice comm., John 
McWiman, Edward H. Earle, and Alfred J. deGozzaldi 
serving as rear commodores. Harry L. Taite, Kathleen 
Andrews, and Lawrence V. Jones are treasurer, secretary, 
and clerk. 


® Penobscot Boat Works has contracted to build one of 
their 32’ Wendigo Class motor sailers for Otis R. Seaman, 
of West Long Branch, N.J. She'll have a 95-horse Chris- 
Craft for power, sails by Gowan, Ltd., teak decks, cedar 
planking, and Sitka spars. Dr. Appolonio, of Rockport, has 
his 36’ cruiser I Wonder in at this yard for installation of a 
new Chrysler Crown, a small auxiliary charger, blowers, and 
an automatic bilge pump. . . . Creston Bryant, of Riverside 


_ Boat Works in Newcastle, reports addition of a new set of 


ways to accommodate larger boats of the 32’ class. . . . The 
Lion’s Welp has been getting the finishing touches at Goudy 
& Stevens, and should be ready to leave soon. Sprague 
Steamship Co. will use her to inspect their docks and hold- 
ings along the coast. . . . Ellis & Bunker of Southwest 
Harbor are at work on a 42’ cruiser for Thomas Falvey, of 
New York. They'll deliver her in February and begin work 
on a similar hull for Roger Milliken, of Northeast Harbor.... 
Cliff Rich, of Tremont, is building a 28’ trunk cabin cruiser 
for Boyd Lee Spahr, of Southwest Harbor, powered with a 
Chrysler Crown. 


> Elected for the coming season at the Agamenticus Y.C. of 
York Harbor were: Storer Decatur, commodore, Charles L. 
Harding, Jr., vice commodore, Mark Hollingsworth, rear 
commodore, and Harold C. Richard, treasurer. The first 
series cup at this club was taken by C. Richard Steedman 
and John W. Adie with the Inchecliffe Castle, Jack Adie 
as skipper. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


& John Jacobs, commodore of the Detroit Ice Y.C., with 
Charles Grant, Robert Dagowski and Josephine Stoden as 
his officers, held a meeting late in October to discuss his 


_ club’s participation in the coming regattas. The Northwest 








Regatta will be held at Madison, Wis., late in January or 


| early February and Elmer Millenbach, of Detroit, with his 


Skeeter Renegade, will defend the championship he won at 
Gull Lake last winter. Madison will also hold the Stuart Cup 
races which O. A. Harvey, of Madison, won a year ago 
with Mary B. Detroit’s Clare Jacobs is challenging. . . . The 
International Skeeter races are scheduled for Pewaukee, 
Ill., and another Detroiter, Howard Boston, will make the 
trip to defend his laurels. The Gar Wood Trophy races, 
which are always held on Lake St. Clair, won a year ago 
by Bill Perrigo, of Pewaukee, will be held either at the be- 
ginning of the racing season, which would be January, or 
at the end, on a late February or early March date. . . . Ed 
Rollberg, of Fox Lake, Ill. will be the defender of the Chal- 
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lenge Pennant of America, which was revived last season 
-after being dormant for 40 years. The holder of this award 
must defend almost on notice at any time when there’s ice 
for racing. Any type of iceboat can challenge. 


> Twenty-three members out of the 37-man Detroit Police 
Dept. Harbormaster staff have enrolled in the piloting 
courses of the Detroit P.S. More than 300 boating enthusiasts 
signed for the piloting courses here this Fall. 


» The scheduled three races in the Third Icebreaker Series 
for Thistles at Bayview Y.C. was cut to one start during a 
lull in the breeze which nearly blew the water out of the 
Detroit River on a Sunday in October. This went to Clyde 
Gump, of Columbus, who finished ahead of Howard 
Springer, from the U. of Michigan. Local skippers were 
next—Howard Boston, Jack Collich and Dick Blanchard. 


> Another Bayview event, the 75-mile North Channel Race, 
facetiously referred to as the “Poor Man’s Mackinac’ was 
won by a Luders’ 16 sailed by Paul Adams, of Grosse Ile. 
The Luders was more than five hours ahead of Bob Dodds’ 
28-foot L Class sloop, second to finish. Adams got around 
the turning buoy off Algonac, Mich., before the wind died. 
The rest of the fleet spent the night bucking the current or 
anchored while Adams was making hay on the leg home. 
Twenty boats sailed. 


> This year's Gizmo series for N.Y. 32s at the Grosse 
Pointe Club went to Toot Gmeiner’s Apache which finished 
a point ahead of Clete ‘Welling’s Vitesse. Ledge Mitchell’s 
Soubrette was third. The series was sailed in light to 
moderate airs. 


> George Gardella succeeded Murray V. Knapp as com- 
modore of the Detroit Y.C. at the annual election of officers. 


JERSEY JOTTINGS 
By Bill Robinson 


> The Long Branch Ice Boat and Y.C. wound up its 50th 
anniversary year with a dinner Nov. 10, presided over by 
Commodore Ken Adams. It was one of the largest affairs 
in club history, with many former commodores and officers 
attending. The club, active in promotion of power events in 
recent seasons is hopeful of some ice on the Shrewsbury for 
the first time since 1947-8 so that its traditional function 
as a center of ice boating can be carried on. 


> One of the Jersey shore’s most prominent ice boating and 
yachting figures, Captain Charles Irwin, died October 22 at 
the age of 83. A Monmouth County pioneer in both sports, 
he sailed many champion ice boats early in the century and 
was also owner of some of the first racing motorboats in the 
area. He was the founder of one of New Jersey’s largest 
yards, Irwin’s Yacht Works, Red Bank, which has been 
operated in recent years by his sons Ed, Charles, Jr., and 
Joe, Monmouth County Freeholder and Commodore of the 
National Sweepstakes Regatta Association. He was a mem- 
ber of the Monmouth B.C. and the North Shrewsbury Ice 
Boat Club. 


> The last outboard competition of 1951 in New Jersey was 
the Snipes Beach Regatta of the New Jersey Outboard As- 
sociation on the Hackensack Oct. 21. Class winners were: A, 
Gib Peterman; B, Bob Thornton; C, Vic Scott; F, Byron 
Shannon; M, Mrs. Dottie Mayer; C Service, E. P. Kexel. 


> The Raritan Y.C. at Perth Amboy, which conducted in- 
formal post season races for Penguins, Comets, Lightnings 
and Stars during October, held its fall dinner Oct. 20, with 


a Writer and lecturer sometimes known as Alf Loomis as’ 


speaker, 
That same night, the Packanack Lake Y.C. held its awards 





*DULUX’ YACHT WHITE 





STAYS WHITE! 


All season long, DULUX Yacht White keeps its 
brilliant whiteness .. . DULUX colors retain full 
color and gloss . . . despite sun, salt spray, oil, 
harbor gases and hard knocks. Pick the smartest 
boat in the fleet at any time during the year. 
Chances are it will be DULUX-finished - from 
masthead to waterline. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Finishes Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 











The ‘“‘MIKARO”, 72-ft. Diesel Cruiser, 
Trumpy designed and built for 


Phila., Pa. 


JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, 
FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
Annapolis Maryland 






























































COLUMBIAN 
_ 


Worlds’ best bronze propellers 
for work or pleasure boats. 





You get top performance and speed 
from your Columbian Propellers. Fine 
bronze fittings, (stern bearings, shaft 
logs, rudders, controls). Columbian 
yacht toilets. 

Write for free Catalog 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


: _ Ses 
Inter-tox 


PAINT ADDITIVE 
makes paint and varnish 
mildew resistant 


Requires only four ounces of additive to 
a gailon of paint. Use it when painting 
in the head, galley, bathroom, cellar 
and other places subject to mildew. 
Send for illustrated folder 
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International Paint Company, Inc. 


21 West St., New York 6, N. Y. e S. Linden Ave., $. San Francisco, Cal. 
1145 Annunciation St., New Orleans, La. . 6700 Park Ave., Montreal, Quebec 
Harbor & Railway St., No. Vancouver, B. C. 


CHOICE OF MASTER PAINTERS EVERYWHERE 





_ HOTEL-YACHT € 


just off the Intracoastal Waterway 


First major resort hotel 
on the fabulous man- 
made islands of Biscayne 
Bay. Pool, cabanas, every- 
thing --and dockage for 
. 24 yachts! 


; Owen W. Nicholls, 
General Manager 


Write for brochure; 
rates: 7900 Harbor 
Island, Miami Beach 



















THISTLE and HIGHLANDER 


Why is the THISTLE so popular? Because sailors like everything about 
her. Superb design makes her light, fast, roomy, dry and able, simple 
to operate and to maintain. Seldom have so many good qualities been 
found in any ore boat. And if you hanker to be your own boat builder 
a THISTLE kit actually will save you 
money as well as time. 


The HIGHLANDER, with similar quali- 
ties and features, is making her mark 
in the field of big day sailers. Time 
will tell, but she has proved to be a 
good al-around boat with outstanding 
performance, a fit companion to the 
Thistle. 


DOUGLASS & McLEOD, Inc. 
Box 311 Painesville, Ohio 
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dinner and election of officers. Arthur Scheerer’s Shady 
Lady won the season championships, with Henry Schilling’s - 
Stardust leading Class B. New officers are: commodore, Herb 
Farrar; vice commodore, Gladys Castleman; rear com- 
modore, Lewis Wescoat; secretary, Emma Brooks; treasurer, 
Tom Hickman; fleet captain, William Ploch. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> Ten years ago George Culp wrote “The Unpaid Hand” 
for the Rochester Yacht Club’s Cups ’n Flags Dinner. It 
was published in Yacurinc that same year and subsequent- 
ly George sent it to his many friends as a Christmas greeting. 
Since that time it has become an integral part of the annual 
awards dinner at R.Y.C. and many yacht clubs and yachts- 
men have requested copies both from George and from 
YacuTinc. As a tribute to that grand young, old man of 
R.Y.C., who at 77 still sails his 110 solo each weekend, and 
as a Christmas message to our readers, we are proud to 
present once again “The Unpaid Hand” with the same 
Christmas greeting that George used: 


“To wish the Merriest Christmas Cheer 
To the friends who understand 

That the fun we had, 

Good weather and bad, 

Was shared by the Unpaid Hand.” 


The Unpaid Hand 


I doff my cap to the unsung crew 

Who do the things they're told to do; 
That hardy, loyal, faithful band— 

The toiling throng—the Unpaid Hand. 


The unpaid hand in his dungarees, 
Rough and ready and aimin’ to please, 
A-pullin’ the sheets and cleatin’ ’em fast 
So the Sassy Sal won't finish last. 


The unpaid hand who boils and burns 
On a windless day, when the buoy turns 
Are hell to handle and hard to make 

In a sizzling sun on a listless lake. 


The unpaid hand in a gale o’ wind— 
Soaked to the bone—his knuckles skinned— 
Settin’ the spinnaker—takin’ it in— 


| Hoistin’ the genoa—swearin’ like sin— 


Hikin’ to weather to trim the boat— 
Bailin’ like hell to keep afloat— 

Haulin’ the backstays—trimmin’ the main— 
Over'n over'n over again. 


And when the races have all been run, 

| And the boat he crewed on’s the boat that won, 

| And the lucky skipper is steppin’ up 

To get his flag and the silver cup— 

Back in the corner—feelin’ grand— 

With a nice little bun—sits the Unpaid Hand. 
GEORGE CULP 
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SOUTH BAY BREEZES 
By The Old Bayman 


m At the annual meeting of the Narrasketuck Y.C. the 
prizes for the club series were awarded. Winner in the Nar- 
rasketuck Class was Gilbert Haight who received the large 
trophy donated by Gorton Baldwin. There was a tie for sec- 
ond place between the Wansers (Frank and Betty) and 
Puggy Melick. In the Handicap Class, Lee and Florence Bell 
sailing John Hearns’ Yes Pop were the winners. The Lightning 
Class winner was F, Davis, and Donny Klesick topped the 
Snipes. Competition in the Seaford Skiff Class was unusual- 
ly tough as this class produced a triple tie for first among 
Peter O'Malley, Bobby Fajans, and Rudy Sittler. 

In the Wednesday afternoon series for the Junior mem- 
bers, Tony Barton scored a clean sweep and carried home 
the Paul Ketcham Trophy. Second place went to Jack 
Barnes and Bill Pheris was third. The Juniors, in apprecia- 
tion for the work done by Mrs. Haight and Terry O'Malley 
in running the Wednesday races, presented them with gifts. 

Prizes were also awarded for the Night Race, which was 
sailed in two classes, Narrasketuck and Handicap. In the 
former Gilbert Haight was the winner, with Rufus Ireland, 
III, second and Puggy Melick third. In the Handicap Class 
Ed Macy sailing an Interclub was first and Leach sailing a 
Lightning was second. 

The newly elected officers of the club are: Commodore, 
Franklin J. Rau; vice commodore, Alfred Heckel; rear com- 
modore, John E. Barnes; secretary-treasurer, Herbert W. 
Ruddock. Also elected to the board of governors for a two- 
year term are: E. J. Geary, R. J. Ireland, III, and J. O. Zim- 
merman. 


> Commodore Peter Paige of the Bellport Bay Y.C. reports 
that he has received seven tentative commitments for Beetle 
Cats, and it looks as though his club will add this class for 
beginners and juniors to its present fleet. He makes it clear 
that the Beetle Cat is not being sponsored at the expense of 
or as a replacement for the CC and Snipe Classes, but will 
be an additional class. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall ‘ 


> The biggest fleet cruise held in Florida took place when 
144 boats left Kissimmee Oct: 11 and three days later ar- 
rived at Lake Okeechobee, 150 miles down the Kissimmee 
River. W. B. Makinson, who staged the first cruise last year, 
again deserves the credit. Three hundred passengers aboard 
the boats, which ranged from his flagship to small outboards, 
slept in fishing camps or tents along the way. 


> Two Washington boats came down the Inland Waterway 
together for the winter, F. Taylor's West Wind and E. 
Collier’s Altimar, and checked in at Bahia Mar at Fort 
Lauderdale. Two Ohio owners, Carl Sinclair from Canton 
with Carousel and Frank King from Hamilton with his 
Ocasco II, are also here. In late October, Samuel F. duPont, 
of Wilmington, brought his fishing cruiser Nitrogen down to 
Miami to serve as a tender for the two race boats he will 
have in the Orange Bowl Regatta. 


» This Orange Bowl Regatta Dec. 29-30 will open the 
winter power boat circuit. Dates were set at the annual 
meeting of Region 5 of the American Power Boat Assn. at 
Winter Haven Oct. 7. A board of 26 was elected that named 
Rad C. Welles, of Fort Lauderdale, chairman; Sam Crooks, 
f St. Petersburg, and S. E. Jones, of Miami Beach, vice 
chairmen, and Forest Johnson, of Miami, secretary. Ten 
west coast Florida yacht clubs met at St. Petersburg in the 
arly fall and set up a Florida West Coast Y.A. to handle the 
iffairs and especially the dates of both sail and power boats. 
| permanent organization of the boating industry through- 
ut Florida will be formed during the Miami Boat Show. 


October CruisAlong Photo Winner! 


Mr. David Googins of Midland, Texas writes: “My wife and I 
quarter our boat at Eagle Mountain, since it is nearest to Fort Worth. 
We enjoy fishing and just plain boating, spending much of our time 
afloat. We are fortunate in being able to use the boat most of the 
year as there are only a couple of months in the late winter or early 
spring when it is too cold or windy for boating. I might add that our 
CruisAlong has given excellent service, is dry and, with the 100 h.p. 
Gray, moves right along over the water.” 





PRIZE CONTEST 


“OWNERS! 
Win valuable equipment for your boat FREE! 


GRAND PRIZE 


Free Spring Repaint 
at your own yard! 


This prize awarded in January to the best of the chosen 
photographs. A winner every month! 

Send your photo today of your CruisAlong underway 
or at anchor showing how you and your family enjoy your 
CruisAlong. 

All decisions will be final and will be made by M. M. 
Davis & Son Inc. Entries close the 20th of each month. 





es PUR SE 
Swift-Seagoing Family Size Cruisers ... Moderately Priced — Choice 
of Four Models —See them at your Dealer’s today! Deluxe 22 — 
Deluxe 24 — Special 22 — Special 24 


Send your photograph to: Dept. Y-2. 
M. M. DAVIS & SON, Solomons, Md. 





Boat Builders for over 70 years. 






























To solve painting problems, ask 
your dealer or write for Hort & 
Burns’ new booklet, “Yachting, 
Yak-ing and You.” 









NAVICOTE 


MARINE FINISHES 





NAVICOTE COPPER (S.M.) HULL, TOPSIDE, DECK 
CABIN AND INTERIOR ENAMELS ENGINE ENAMEL 
SHIPBOTTOM ANTICORROSIVE BOOT-TOPPING PAINT 


i , MARINE SPAR VARNISH MARINE PRIMER 
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Incomparable... 


fora 


yachtsman’s 


Lady! 


ide of incom otil’”, thi 
ful new fabric created by Pequot Mills. Far more luxu- 
‘fious than percale, infinitely stronger than muslin. Silky, per- 
“manent lustre too, because they are Mercerized. 2 sheets 72x99 
and 2 pillowcases 42 x 3814, beautifully packaged $25.00 
postpaid. An Incomparable Christmas Gift. 
JULIUS PETERSEN, INC. 


Established 1898 
“Yachtsmen’s specialties and gifts” 


{ Ft. Van Houten St., Upper Nyack, N. Y. 
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OYSTER BAY. N. Y. 
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“Ellenda’’ is a home- 
built, 23-foot motor 
cruiser recently com- 
pleted by Nathan 
Glassman, of Falls 
Church, Va. She is . 
powered by a 25 hp. 
Universal Utility Four 


> The Tampa-Bradenton race in mid-October was won by 
Edward Nelson’s Rascal II. Oscar Babcock’s Dolphin was 
second and James McCullough’s Wekiva third in the 17- 
boat fleet. Light to moderate head winds slowed the event, 
which was sponsored by the Bradenton Y.C. The Davis Is- 
land Y.C. at Tampa is holding intercity matches with St. 
Petersburg in Bantams with Tampa’s Bill Spamer high point 
skipper at the moment. The Marathon Y.C., started last 
spring in the Keys, held its first Florida Sailing Assn. sanc- 
tioned regatta Oct. 21 with 32 boats. Winners, all from the 
Miami area, included Buddy Enos in Bantams, John Reid 
in Crickets, Jerry Gwynn in Suicides, Scott Piper in Prams. 
Bill Lee lead the ten Moths and Howard Foht the seven 
Lightnings. Flag officers here are Chet Tinger, John Goggin 
and Wesley Bartelt, with Barbara Bartelt secretary. 


> A week later Marathon got even when Kenneth Carter 
aged 11 took the featured Pram title at the Coconut Grove 
S.C’s fall regatta. A first, a second and a third gave him 
the Streeter Memorial Trophy. George Koster, of Miami, 
took the Thistle class with Commodore Tingler second. 
T. W. McGlamery was best of the 20 Moths, Jack Price 
of the Stars, Bob Crane of Lightnings, Doug Baker of 
Comets, J. Dare of Penguins, John Webb of Suicides, Steve 
Bellows of Snipes, Charles Virgin of X Dinghies. And for the 
second straight week Buddy Enos led the Bantams and 
John Reid the Crickets. The race for the cruising auxiliaries 
was taken by Ralph Hasker’s Mirage followed by Kay Tap- 
person’s Destiny and George Holme’s Vandal. 


GULF COAST NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


> Ed Overton, the veteran Fairhope, Ala., skipper whose 
sailing skill and sportsmanship have endeared him to all 
members of the yachting fraternity along the Gulf Coast 
for many years, was honored by the Fairhope Y.C., on Oct. 
14 when the first annual Overton regatta for Lightning Class 
sloops was sailed in conjunction with the annual Wadewitz 
Trophy series. A large entry of Lightnings from New Or- 
leans. Bay St. Louis, Miss., Gulfport, Miss., and Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss., joined the Fairhope sloops for the regatta. Gene 
Walet, of the Southern Y.C., won the top honors in Spirit, 
with Overton getting second place in Prancer. A Fish Class 
team representing the Biloxi Y.C., piled up 20 points to win 
the Wadewitz Trophy for interclub competition. Cal Had- 
den sailed Shadow, of the Southern Y.C. fleet, to a victory 
in a Star Class series sailed the same weekend. 


> The Southern Y.C. closed its regular racing season Oct. 
7 by turning its fleet over to visiting skippers from four 
Mississippi Gulf Coast yacht clubs in the annual G.Y.A. in- 
vitational regatta. Five classes sailed in a 15 to 18 mile north- 
east wind which brought chill weather to Lake Pontchartrain. 
For the second straight year the skippers from the Bay- 
Waveland Y.C., took top honors and went home with the 
trophy awarded for the club getting the most points in all 
classes. The Fish Class Trophy was won by the Biloxi Y.C. 
sailors. Class winners included John Curren, of Pass Chris- 
tian, sailing Chula in the cutter division; T. Upton Sisson, of 
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Gulfport, sailing Dolphin in the L-16 Class; Dr. Lane, of 
Biloxi, Sailing Eastwind in the Gulf One Design race; Jimmy 
Terrell, of Pass Christian, sailing Mystery in the Lightning 
Class; and Arthur Wynn of Bay-Waveland in the Fish Class. 


> Dr. George Sustendal has presented a trophy to be award- 7 


ed annually to the “sub-junior” Penguin sailors at the South- 
ern Y.C. It is hoped that the trophy will stimulate interest 
among the club’s many young skippers who are even too 
young to be classed with the juniors. 


> The schooner Salt Wind, a familiar sight on Lake Pont- 
chartrain until several years ago when she was sold to a 
Gulfport, Miss., owner, has returned to the Southern Y.C. 
fleet after being purchased by Elroy Eckart. . . . A recent 
visitor to New Orleans aboard his ketch Versatile was Com- 
modore Harold S. Vanderbilt, who put in at the municipal 
yacht harbor en route down the Mississippi to Florida. 


SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


& Robert W. Cornell, 1951 vice commodore, was elected 
commodore of the Mentor Harbor Y. C. at the annual meet- 
ing of that organization Oct. 7. Cornell, an ardent sailor, 
has been particularly active in the International 21 class and 
also in the auxiliary fleet as a member of the famous New- 
pher-Wallace-Cornell syndicate which owns the Trivet 
Class sloop Hukailu. Robert J. Stava, newly-elected vice 
commodore of the club, is one of the better Lightning skip- 
pers, while Allan Austin, the new rear commodore, is a 
powerboat man, owner of the 34-foot cabin cruiser Tara Too. 
Thomas Hatch is secretary; T. Warren Smith, treasurer; 
William Wright, power fleet captain and Hugh W. Robinson, 
vice captain. Directors elected are: R. W. Cornell, Robert 
Stava and Philip Gaensslen. 


> Boots Bretton of Mentor Harbor Y.C., has a catamaran, 
completed by Martin Bros. of Mentor, from Honolulu de+ 
signs. The twin hulls are 20’ long and total overall beam is 
8’, so that the whole shebang may be transported on a 
trailer. ~ 


> Norman H. Lonz is the new commodore of the Sandusky 
S.C., with C. Robert Klein, vice commodore; Wm. Cover, 
rear commodore and Roy U. Butler, secretary-treasurer. 
James Hendricksen, Robert Keller, Ralph Hammond and 
Anthony Giovagnoli were elected to the board of trustees. 


> Commodore Lester C. Hart of Cleveland Y.C. reports the 
following nominations for directors of the club: Paul K. 
Fuller, R. Clarence Gray, Lester C. Hart, Carl E. Heil, W. 
Lawrence James, C. DeV. Miller, Harry G. Reichard, J. 
Arthur Shomer, H. Clay Stier and Kent C. Thornton. Five 
are to be elected at the annual meeting of the club on Jan. 
18. 


> A large number of Clevelanders have taken their boats 
south this winter. Among these are Vernon Stouffer, with 
his 57’ Gemini; R. W. Courtwright with his 52’ Joeyned; 
Gene Viers and his 40’ Alibi and Ed. Strang with his 41’ 
Stranger III, all of the Cleveland Y.C. Herman Speck, of the 
Lakeside Y.C., is on the way to Ft. Lauderdale with his 
Dawn cruiser Miss Tastee II, while the Mentor Harbor Y.C. 
is represented by Lester Sears’ 62’ Makaira and B. N. Mac- 
Gregor’s new Burger-built cruiser Miss Muffet III. 


> Harry A. Nation was elected commodore of the Buckeye 
Lake Y.C. at the annual meeting of that organization, with 
Ray Fisher Sr., the new vice commodore; Newton Davis, 


rear commodore; and Clifford Dum, secretary-treasurer. 


Elected governors for one year were: Newton Davis, Ray 
Fisher, Sr., Roy Lovell, Harold Miller and Norman Yoerger, 


Voll Famous 





Sleeker . 2 streamlined 18 ft. speedster with sheltered 
cockpit for that larger boat look. 


Faster . . «hull design gives top speed per horsepower. 
Safer... «broad 6’6” beam and high freeboard give 


maximum safety. 


Roomier. . the large comfortable cockpit seats five with ease. 
Plans $15—with Patterns $30—Write today for details. 


















NAVAL ARCHITECT 
S. g PETCHUL 2207 W. 118th St., Chicago 43, Ill. 
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SAILORS—KNOW YOUR SPEED 


TRIM-ETER, the marine speedometer, 
has large 5-inch, three-faced dial that 
can be read from any direction. Just 
plain line for drag. No ae rotor, 
or devices on line. Price $6.25. 


ALL BRASS CONSTRUCTION 














An Ideal 
Christmas 
Gift 


See your dealer or 
write for literature 
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PRODUCTS ——. 
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Oakharbor, Ohio = 
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BINOCULARS vou 


Latest 7 x 50 PRISM LAST 

oated Optics 

Complete with CHANCE 
GENUINE to get a pair of these 


Binoculars at 


COWHIDE | {his amazinaly low price 
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LEATHER 00 Stock I 

i mited so 
we a 4 pl. 20% rush your 
Neck Straps and fed. tax order now. 
Shoulder Straps 





Manufactured to RIGID 
ARMY-NAVY Specifications 
Obtained through Allied Occupation Forces, 
these powerful binoculars present an un- 


sual tunity to purchase top perform- 
T anes at its best. Made of Aluminum bodies, 


Si 
PERFE 
MAGNIFICATION POWER 7x they are dust and moisture proof. Long 
Objective Pupil 50 mm lasting. 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Send check, money order or C.0.D. 
We pay Shipping Cost. Immediate Delivery. 


375 FAIRFIELD AVE. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


FRENCH-VAN BREEMS, Inc. 














TWIN WINGS — THE WONDER BOATS 





Illustrated here is one 
of the 22-foot Twin 
Wings running free. 
On display at McMi- 
chael’s showroom. 
Larger models _ also 
available. 


Write for descriptive 
pamphlet to 


ERIC BENSON 


c/o McMichael Yacht 
Brokerage Co. 
700 Rushmore Ave. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
or 
c/o Sheldon Cary 
3614 Greenway Place 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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Write or ‘phone 


DONALD G. PARROT 






Agent 


MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 




























Ideal Christmas Gifts 


Yellow Rubber Overalls and Jackets. 
100% waterproof, lightweight, non-sticky. Famous 
among commercial fishermen & experienced yachtsmen. 
Per garment ..7.95 .... Sou'wester ..2.95 
2 piece Parka Suits ............ from 9.95 


100% ALL WOOL 
Navy Pea Coats 14.95. Navy Wool Shirts 7.95 to 10.95 
Navy Turtle Neck Sweaters.......... 5.95 to 9.95 
WOOLRICH Gray Cashmere Pants............ 11.95 
WOOLRICH SHIRTS: hounds tooth, pin check and 
buffalo plaids in beautifully selected colors. 
10, 14 £ 20 oz. weights.......... 8.95 to 11.95 


BALL BAND Russian Felt Boots (severe cold). .11.45 
SPERRY TOPSIDERS 


Write, phone or visit 
this famous fifty year old ‘DOWN EAST"' store 


THE FULTON SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
89-90 South Street, New York, N. Y. 
Bet. Fulton & John Sts. Tel BOwling Green 9-0170 


Branch Store 
114-116 Front St., New Bedford, Mass. Tel NB 5-7915 




























BALTZER CAPE ISLAND BOATS 


30’—32’-10" sizes Express. Sport and Sedans. Single and twin 
engines. Top quality, reasonably priced. Built in our branch 
plant outside the high cost areas. 


BALTZER SHIPYARDS, Newburyport, Mass. 


GEORGE SHONGUT 311 E. Post Road, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


GENERATIONS—SIXTY-SIX YEARS—1951 
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Write for Literature and Prices 


DIRECT FACTORY SALES 
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Toledo 
Ohio Wesleyan captured top honors in the second annual Bowl- 
ing Green University Invitational, which was sailed at Perrys- 
burg, O. The seven-race event was sailed in Nipper Class 
sailboats provided by the Perrysburg Boat Club 


while Gus Schell was elected to the board of trustees for a 
five-year term. The new Commodore has appointed Roundy 
Sproat, fleet captain; Dr. V. N. Kistler, fleet surgeon and 
C. E. Kimball, fleet measurer. 


> Recent boat sales: Walter Lige, of the Cleveland Y.C. has 
sold his 27’ Chris-Craft to Jack Sutcliffe of the same club. 
... W. W. Slaght, past commodore of the C.Y.C., has bought 
the 36’ Chris-Craft Phydjet III from R. S. Wentz. . . . Ivan 
Brownlee, of Cleveland Y.C., has sold his 41’ Chris-Craft 
cruiser to A. W. Stadler, of Cleveland, who has applied for 
membership in the C.Y.C. . . . C. M. Mahall, of Cleveland 
Y.C., has ‘sold his Matthews sailer to P. G. Bertelsen, of 
Detroit. . . . Al. Jones, owner of the 35’ Chris-Craft cruiser 
Marional, has purchased the 38’ Bounty-type auxiliary 
Revelry II from W. P. Montgomery of Youngstown Y.C.... 
W. H. Lucas of the Westlake Y.C., recently moved to Wash- 
ington, D.C., has sold his 25’ Chris-Craft cruiser Walgin II, 
to Paul Hook of Rocky River, O. . . . Bob Williamson of the 
Cleveland Y.C., has bought Russ Jack’s twin screw Richard- 
son cruiser Black Magic. Bob, however, is not deserting the 
sailing ranks. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


» The Y.R.U. of Massachusetts Bay will hold its annual 
meeting at the Harvard Club of Boston on Thursday, Dec. 
6, to be followed by movies of the 1951 Halifax Race and 
other major events of the past season. The Y.R.U. will again 
sponsor a series of winter yachting luncheons. 


> At the Boston Y.C’s Fall meeting, Oct. 31, Paul Jacobs’ 
Rita IV of the Two-Ten Class was announced as the 1951 
winner of the Commodore Richard McMullan Bowl, awarded 
_ annually to a B.Y.C. boat with an outstanding record in rac- 
ing or cruising. The club made presentation of the Boston 
Y.C. Award for the best-found boat in the Halifax Race to 

















Kenneth Magoon’s ketch Mohawk, and of the Albert T. 
Gould Memorial Trophy to Edmund S. Kelley. The club, 
also, exempted two members of 50 years standing, Charles 
Francis Adams, No. 1, and William W. Wheater, No. 2, 
from the payment of future dues. 


® Robert Sides’ Spray was the winner of the Marblehead 
Frostbite S.C’s fall series. and also the big silverware winner 
of the Eastern Point Y.C., capturing the Cunningham and 
Raymond Trophies, the Saturday, Sunday, Wednesday, 
August, and Labor Day series, and runs to Marblehead and 
Rockport for the Two-Ten Class. . . . William and Bill 
Brown's Dart was the Triangle Class champion at Eastern 
Point, which enjoyed a successful season in its new quarters. 
. . . Nathaniel Bates’ Nashawtuc was top boat of the Cape 
Cod Class as Ted Robbins won the junior championship, 
Augustin Bourneuf the midget series, Commodore and Mrs. 
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George Bates the “Mama and Papa” competition, and Mrs. 
Roberts Sides the Lady Skippers’ racing. 


® Under the guidance of Mrs. Philip Hogan, of Andover, 
the School’s Sailing Clubs enjoyed a three-regatta season 
this fall with races at Wakefield in Wee Nips, Marblehead 
in Waterbugs, and Gloucester in Turnabouts. Gloucester 
and Punchard tied for first in the senior high school division 
and Gloucester won in the junior high grouping. . . . Follow- 
ing this competition, a team composed of Bob Norton, 
Marblehead, David Jones, Bud Morris, and Robert Ander- 
son,-all of Gloucester; Bob Blomquist, Andover; and James 
Whipple, North Andover, defeated Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy in a dual meet, 29% to 27% points. 


> Bay Lights: The Squantum Y.C’s new Sabot Class is 
planning regular frostbite racing as long as Quincy Bay is 
ice-free. It should be a colorful affair, as the class has reached 
the ultimate in colored sails (many home-made), several 
of which resemble great grandmother's patchwork quilts. 
. . » The Boston fleet of International 14-Footers had two 
regattas at Marblehead in the early fall with George O’Day’s 
Bacalao and Arthur Besse’s Tallyho the winners. . . . C. 
Raymond Hunt is taking his ketch Zara to the Chesapeake 
by easy stages and then plans a holiday cruise with his family 
to the Bahamas and Florida at the end of the year. Many 
yachtsmen who were attached to the Coast Guard Academy 
during the war years enjoyed the November dinner of 
The Shield Club at Constitution Base, Boston, when the 
former superintendent, Vice Admiral James Pine, USCG 
(ret.) was the speaker. 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
By Don Heuchan 


> In the September issue of Yacutinc, this column reported 
that North Shore Y.C. was “under water” during last sum- 
mer’s flood. According to Harry Rieman, harbormaster, the 
club was at no time out of operation and club members were 
able to use their boats at all times. The club house and 
facilities remained above the flood waters he says, although 
the Alton Pool was at flood stage. 


> Captains of eleven Auxiliary Divisions of the 2nd Coast 
Guard District met Oct. 22-23 at Coast Guard headquarters 
in St. Louis for a 2-day District Board Meeting. Bert 
Pouncey, of Hughes, Ark., Aux. District Commodore, who 
is also National Commodore, presided over the 22-state 
meeting. Also attending the session were Capt. Charles W. 
Thomas, Commander, 2nd Coast Guard District and Lt. 
Neil Drake, Director of Auxiliary for the district. Policies 
for 1952 were discussed and officers for the coming year 
were elected. The Board also voted, beginning next year, 
that board members would be elected for two-year terms, 
on a staggered basis, so that only half of the Board would 
go out of office at any one time. 

New officers for the District, elected at the meeting are: 
District Commodore L. G. Droppleman of Louisville, Ky.; 
District Vice-Commodore Maurice S. Napper, St. Louis; 
and District Training Officer Harry W. Bishop, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


> Dutch Schwent who has operated Chain Boat Service 
since before the war has moved from his old stand in North 
St. Louis to Alton Lake. His new place is known as Lake 
Village Boat Harbor and adjoins the grounds of Lake 
Village Y.C., newest club on the lake. Schwent has installed 
a marine railway and storage yard and will be ready for 
full fitting out service by spring. This leaves three com- 
mercial pleasure boat yards with full facilities on the Missis- 
sippi River within the confines of the city of St. Louis, 
Mound City Boat Yard, East Grand Boat Yard, Humboldt 
Boat Co. Several small yards with limited facilities still 
operate along the river in St. Louis. 








Ludership 
Means 
Leadership 





ESCAPADE, Grand Slam Winner of the Chicago Mackinac and 
Port Huron Mackinac Races, the Rochester Race and the Mills 
Trophy Race this year. 


Built by Luders in 1938 and still going strong. For 
years of pleasure, make your next ship a Ludership. 


Designers and builders of fine yachts, wood and steel, up to 
200 ft. 


LUDERS MARINE 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN a Phone: Stamford 4-3137 














PARAGON 


MANUAL | |] 


and HYDRAULIC C 


TRANSMISSIONS = [ firs 


| choice 


| for 
| dep ndability 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 

















Famous for 





beautiful and protective 
marine finishes 
— since 1827 


A 
bdward Smith & Co., Ine. 


SM TH: Marine finishes oy 


HITE exclusively 


11 E. 36th Street 
New York 16,N. Y. 
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« pith Supplies, Inc. y 
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Why you should always patronize the 
Woolsey dealer who displays this certificate 


Only outstanding marine dealers and yards can display this 
certificate. Where you see it, you find superior products and 
service ... latest information on marine paint techniques. 
Authorized Woolsey Dealers feature the complete line of 
Woolsey marine products...handle your painting needs 
swiftly, courteously. When you buy paint for your boat, 
always look for this coveted Authorized Woolsey Dealer 
Certificate ... it’s the mark of a man who knows paint and 
recommends only the finest. = 





C. A WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. INC., 229 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, HY, 








BIG NEW DOINGS 


on the 


RAVENS! 


See our January Advertisements 
or 
See us at The Boat Show 
or write 
The Sandusky Boat Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio 
or 


RAVEN H. V. Clausen, Fresno, Calif. 


The Famous Flyer with or 
Proven Claims 


JOHN A. McALEER 








184 RIVERSIDE DRIVE RIVERSIDE, RHODE ISLAND 











Ashore or Afloat, the BLUEJACK : 
is ready for instant action with Engine = 


@ Primes Itself @ Weighs 48 Lbs. 

@ Lifts 25 Ft. @ Uses Garden Hose 
@ 60 Lbs. Pressure @ Pumps Muddy Water 
@ 20 Gals per Min. @ Operates Anywhere 
Use it for Bilge Pumping, wash down, fire 
protection. Ashore, use it for watering lawns, 
gardens, spray tanks, fire protection at camps, 
cottages, and resorts. 


~< THE SECRET 

is in New Patented heart of pump, 
the only moving part. Made of tough 
Dupont Neoprene. 

Now you can have city water pres- 
sure and supply anywhere, anytime. 

Write for FREE folder and name 
of dealer. 


PORTABLE POWER PUMP $410.50 
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YACHTING 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 


By Leonard M. Fowle 


Mipwest: Purdue opened the Midwest C.S.A’s Fall season 
by scoring a surprise triumph over Ohio State in the Denison 
Invitation on Buckeye Lake, Sept. 29-30. Then, to prove the 
victory was no fluke, the Boilermakers won the Washington 
University Invitation on Lake Alton near St. Louis a week 
later. After Baldwin-Wallace enjoyed a brief lead, Purdue 
took over and pulled away to win the Denison regatta by 
24 points. Purdue tallied 150, Cincinnati 126, Ohio State 
125, Baldwin-Wallace 111, Ohio Wesleyan 109, Denison 
93, Bowling Green 89, Miami 85, and Case 77. Jim Roberts 
was high point honors with 79 points, while Jack McKeague 
and John Emery accumulated 71 in the other division. . . . 
At St. Louis, John Emery was high-point skipper. . . . Ohio 
State, rated the Midwest’s No. 1 team as the year opened, 
was set back again in the Bowling Green Invitational, sailed 
in Nippers on the Maumee River, Oct. 13-14. Ohio Wes- 
leyan, crashed through to victory in this event as Ned Lock- 
wood won high-point honors at 94 and received able support 
from Thomas Van Doren. Wesleyan, won with 177 points 
to the Buckeyes’ 172. . . . Although M.C.S.A. Commodore 
Don MeVittie, of Michigan won high-point honors, Michigan 
State, using five skippers, won the Wayne quadrangular on 
Cass Lake, Oct. 20-21, by 82-79 from the Wolverines. 


Mippte Atuantic: The first major events of the M.A.I.S.A. 
Fall season were the area championships, Oct. 6-7. Kings 
Point maintained its hold on the Greater New York title as 
it won the Faculty Advisors’ Trophy from New York Mari- 
time, 35-28. Bob O’Connor, winning high-point honors, and 
Jack Hamor were the Merchant Mariner skippers as Adelphi 
scored 23, Webb 21, Hofstra 16, Cooper Union 14, Fordham 
13, and Stevens 9. . . . Chet Peet and Frank Flaherty led 
Georgetown to the Greater Washington title. On points 
they tied with George Washington, whose Bob Harwood 
was high-point man, but Georgetown took the crown by 
beating the Colonials in four of six races. . . . Another tie 
developed in the Upper New York State championship with 
Syracuse winning over Cornell by the same method... . 
Princeton won a close Oct. 13 regatta from the host Kings 
Pointers, 704-684, as Georgetown scored 49%, George Wash- 
ington 42, and Fordham 21 with Bob O’Connor, Bud 
Foulke, and Tom Nelson starring. . . . Cooper Union won 
the Weekend Traditional Trophy sailed at City Island in 
Wee Nips on Oct. 20 and at Webb in Comets the following 
day with a total of 42 against Webb 39 and Vassar 27. 
Dick Graven and Garry Evans were winning skippers in 
this rather unique competition. . . . Webb, led by Bill 
Lerch and Albert Martinson, reversed the tables on Cooper 
Union at Glen Cove a week later by 16-11. . . . In addition 
to winning the Pine Trophy, Princeton had a successful 
October—winning duals from Hill School, 7-3, and Rutgers, 
3-2, and having its freshmen take their championship elimina- 
tion by a wide margin over Pennsylvania and Lehigh. . . . 
Commander Francis A. Litchfield, USMS, of Kings Point 
has temporarily taken over the assistant secretaryship of 
M.A.LS.A. 


New Enc.anp: Only one college, M.I.T., for which some 
observers predicted an off season, was able to repeat in 
October’s major regattas of the N.E.I.S.A. season. The En- 
gineers, coached by Howie Fawcett this fall, won the Dan- 
mark Trophy and the Nickerson Trophy, donated by last 
years Commodore Bob and his father, Leon Nickerson, of 
Edgewood, R.I. . . . After winning the Coast Guard Quad, 
Harvard pressed Tech in the Greater Boston championship 
but M.I.T. took the Oberg, 100-96, as Tufts and Northeast- 
ern tied at 79, Boston College scored 68 and Boston Uni- 
versity 60. . . . Four skippers, Edward Melaika, Jake Kerwin, 
Lawrence Buckland, and Milton Almquist, kept Tech in the 
first three of every regattea. . . . M.I.T., uncovering a find 
in a 20-year old Uruguayan, Horacio “Ted” Garcia, swept the 
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New England Freshman Championship as Stephen Loring 
gave the Montevideo lad able support. . . . The final scores 
for the Nickerson Trophy, a ship’s bell, were M.L.T. 144, 
Rhode Island 117, Brown 115, Middlebury 102, Williams 
92, Tufts 86, Northeastern 75, and Yale 52. Among the 
promising freshmen uncovered were Patricia Hinman, of 
Middlebury; Bill Arnold, of Brown; Sherman Hoyt, of 
Williams; Judith Webb, of Tufts; and Bruce Loring and 
Bradford Bass, of Rhode Island. 

Aside from Tech’s success, honors were well distributed. 
. . . Bill: Maclay led Williams to the Little Three title Octwsj 
7, with 27 points to Amherst 19 and Wesleyan 17. .. . The 
same day, Nate Whiteside and Thomas Ryan, of Middlebury, 
won the new Admiral Kent Hewitt Trophy by one point 
against Dartmouth and Bowdoin. . . . Kenneth Cook and 
John Foster, of Tufts, dethroned Northeastern, 49-43, in 
the Eastern Massachusetts Hexagonal for the Lane Trophy, 
Oct. 21, as Boston College scored 39 and Boston University 
and Holy Cross 32 each. . . . Coast Guard’s turn came in the 
Wood Trophy, Oct. 27, when the Cadets, with Gorge Wag- 
ner winning high-point honors, tallied 80 against M.I.T. 
72%, Dartmouth 71, and Harvard 66% on the Thames... . 
Bill Thomson led Vermont to a successful defense of the 
N.E.L.S.A. Associate Championship with 33 to Wesleyan 
and Babson 26 each and Colby 23. . . . Brown won the 
“Jeff” Davis Trophy, 5-0, over Rhode Island. 


> Somewhat overdue recognition for one of the founders of 
college yachting was forthcoming when Brown announced 
it was honoring its most distinguished yachting alumnus 
with the perpetual C. Sherman Hoyt Trophy for the Brown 
Y.C’s fall regatta, one of the oldest traditional events of 
college sailing. . . . America’s best known yachting figure 
played a major role in starting the McMillan Cup in 1928 
and has ever since been the best friend of the sport and a 
volunteer official at many college regattas. The official pre- 
sentation of the Hoyt Trophy will be made later, but the 
1951 sailing, Oct. 28, was won by Brown with 68 points 
against scores of Coast Guard 65, M.I.T. 64, Harvard 58, 
Yale 54, Amherst 53, Rhode Island 51. . .. Townsend Morey 
and Thomas Gately were the winning skippers. 


Paciric Coast: The University of New Mexico is the latest 
recruit to the Pacific Coast I.Y.R.A. and will enter the 
championship at Newport Harbor in December to challenge 
Arizona for the title of the “most land-locked sailing college.” 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Don Wood 


> Good smart westerly breezes greeted the eight-class turn- 
out for the annual West Coast Y.C. invitational regatta at 
Los Angeles Harbor. A newcomer to the Arbitrary Handi- 
cap Class, but long known for her prowess in the Sixes, the 
Lanai, now owned by Robert Schilling, took series honors. 
with a first and second. Second went to Norm Sonntag in 
Cashel. A. L. Kalie, in his Feather, Twinkle, led his class 
home first both days. Bob Baskett’s Tomahawk again led 
the California Cruising Class in a clean sweep. Other class 
winners: Little Ships, Carel, H. Austin; Ocean Racing, Alta- 
mar, J. Douglas; PC, Puff, Kenneth Watts; Mercury, Gold 
Rush, G. Rosman; 110, Llenroc, Jack Cornell. ~ 


> Skippers who entered the Newport Harbor Y.C.’s annual 
San Clemente Island race probably thought they- were in 
for a comparative “breeze” when Nava! restrictions caused 
the race to be shortened to an 80-mile circuit around Catalina 
Island. Even though they still started, as originally planned, 
on Friday night, it was not until late Sunday that the first 
boat, Hal Ramser’s PCC Antigua, crossed the finish line off 
the Newport-Balboa jetty, to be first in B, and winner 
overall. The race had been sailed in the lightest of airs for 
the entire passage, with unusual conditions such as having 
to beat to weather down the back side of Catalina which is 





DISTINCTIVE, 
MOST-APPRECIATED 


Gitts- tye, 


A gift bearing the Appel: hall- 
mark represents a Yuletide 


SEA-GOING FOLKS 
remembrance useful the year 


*round; distinguishes both giver and recipient as dis- 
criminating Corinthians or Squadronites. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 
betoken the ‘recognition of Appel quality by the giver; bestow 
upon the recipient the privilege of personal selection. 


NEW— 2 long and eagerly-awaited development in APPEL’S 
is FAMOUS LIGHTWEIGHT ZEPHYR CAP. Now 

with detachable white Van Heusen top, which can be laun- 

dered. $8.50 without emblem. 3 


CAPS, Conventional and casual, 
for all-year wear, for frost-biting, ice boating, or 
the forthcoming Florida season. 
Appel’s famous *FLATOP (*Registered). Boat- 
ing’s most popular cap. All wool gabardine: 
Black, White, Sun-Tan, Skipper Blue, Red Tartan 
Plaid. $5.50 without emblem. 


YACHTING & POWER SQUADRON UNI- 
FORMS, JACKETS, accurate to regulations, 
impeccably cut, superb materials and workmanship. 


FOOTWEAR - FOUL WEATHER GEAR 


Write now for catalog to insure selection and delivery before Christmas. 


S. APPEL & CO., Inc. 
Raymond C. Legon, Pres. 
Pioneer Outfitters to Mariners Since 1856- 
840 Broadway, Cor. E. 13th St., Spring 7-0500, New York 3 
In Florida: 202 N. E. 9th St., Miami r 
Official Outfitters to the U.S.P.S. and U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary 




















There are few easy ways 
fp, to improve your boat's 
| performance. The easi- 
est we know of is to 

order sails made 
the HARD way. You 
will like our prices too. 
Write or phone for par- 
ticulars to 


HARD SAILS, INC. Islip, L. 1, N. Y. Tel. 1814 














THE BEST AUXILIARY YOU CAN BUY 


Full headroom. Four berths, Auxiliary Power. Complete galley. 


High Liner 


DUNHAM & TIMKEN, INC.—WEST MYSTIC, CONN. 
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EGG HARBOR CITY * 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 


Single or twin-screw installation. 
Details furnished upon request. 


EGG HARBOR BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


NEW JERSEY 























Lacvelva takes punish ment 
e Covers more area ¢ Gives a hard, 
high-gloss finish that won’‘t chip 

e Stands up to sun, salt and fresh 
water, oil, fumes and temperature 
changes eComes in a complete 
range of colors e Send for 
Lacvelva Color Chart today. 


} RED HAND COMPOSITION 





















HATHAWAY, REISER & RAYMOND 


INCORPORATED 


CUSTOM MADE YACHT SAILS 


Since 1890 


ORDER NOW FOR 1952 


COS COB, CONN. 
Phone Greenwich 8-2620 
























Pilot is backed by Sperry’s world-wide 
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More Yachting Pleasure! 


Automatic steering the Sperry way takes the 


work out of cruising. With the Sperry Magnetic 
Compass Pilot heading changes are easily selected and held as 
long as desired. Also a remote control device gives 


yachtsmen full rudder control from any 


part of the boat. The Magnetic Compass 


service organization. 








GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION e 






GREAT NECK, N.Y. ¢ 
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Beckner 


Ira Fulmor’s 39-foot “Staghound,” engaging in some sail drill 
off San Pedro Bay 


“always” a spinnaker run. Second and third boats on both 
elapsed and corrected time were Ian Murray’s California 32 
Attorante and Dr. Burton Hall’s Suomi. First in Class A, 
and 6th overall, went to Charles Ullman’s new Legend. 


> The commodores and race chairmen of the various yacht 
clubs in the Southern California Y.A. gathered at San Diego 
Y.C. for a round-robin sailing event called the Commodores’ 
Appreciation Series. Drawing little Starlet sloops by lot, 
elimination races were held, with the top eight boats meet- 
ing in the finals. The Win’ard Y.C. combine of Commodore 
Arch Johnson and Race Chairman Dick Brownell won b 
15 seconds over the Coronado Y.C. team of Earle Childs 
and George Doolittle. 


® The Los Angeles Y.C. Pierpont Davis Perpetual Trophy 
raced for the last four years by the PC Class, went to Fred 
Smales’ Pamlin. Smales caught last year’s winner, Hilyard 
Brown in First Fiddle, and went on to win the 13-mile race 
by almost 3 minutes. Third went to Kenneth Watts in Puff. 
Smales and Brown each now have two legs on the Davis 
Trophy. 


> Brisk breezes at the start of the J. B. Williams Handicap 
Trophy Race from the San Diego Y.C. gradually disap- 
peared, forcing many of the larger entries to drop out. Those 
who could ghost along in the light zephyrs and vagrant 
puffs stuck it out, with Chester Zimmerman in L’Apache 
the winner, Robert Gates in his Thistle Bambino second, 
and John Washington in the PC La Cucaracha third. The 
Driscoll Trophy series for 110s, also sailed from San Diego 
Y.C., was won by Morton Carlisle in Mischief II. 


> The Lightnings, one of the most active racing classes at 
Coronado Y.C., present a season high-point trophy. Jack 
Campbell, in his G Wiz, took home the model Lightning 


after their final race. 


> The Lehman dinghies in the Newport-Balboa area.always 
look forward to the annual Bogart Trophy series of the New- 
port Harbor Y.C. as one of the winter highlights. Chick 
Rollins, in Porquito, dominated the 15-boat field and walked 
off with first honors; second went to Noel Wroolie in Un- 
Wroolie, and Chuck Pickering’s Water Wagon was third. 


& The annual birthday series of the Penguins was sailed at 
Balboa Y.C. with 15 boats representing all of the fleets in 
this area. Mr. and Mrs. Herb Sinhoffer nosed out the new 
national champion, George Ruby, with wife Leah as crew, 
for first. ; 
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> One of the newest of the local dinghy classes, the Rhodes- 
designed South Coast 10s, met for their first annual fall 
championships with Bob Collins in No. 1 winning by one 
point over Strat Enright. 


»> As we went to press we received results of the Fall Gold 
Cup Series held Nov. 3-4 at Newport Harbor Y.C. Winners 
were: Ocean Racing, Bagatelle, W. Zinsmeyer; Stars, Aeolus, 
J. Wyatt; Luders, Es Valero, J. Gregory; Snipes, Judy Graye; 
Lehmans, Captain Small, J. Faris; Rhodes, Rowdy, H. 
Chastain; So. Coast 10, Chantyman, R. Carrington; Int. 14, 
Black Sheep, R. Lamb. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> When the S boat teams from Larchmont and Narragansett 
Bay lined up for their annual argument to determine whether 
New York or Rhode Island develops the best skippers and 
crews Oct. 18-15, they put up the closest competition since 
the scrap was inaugurated in 1947. Larchmont won by % of 
a point, 82% to 81%. The Larchmont skippers were John 
Judge (19 points), Jim Patton (18%), Harry Wooten (18), 
Henry Boshen in one race and Arthur Hallenback the last 
two (15) and Dave Crampton (12). Dr. Art Cuddy (27%), 
Tom and Buddy Hunt co-skippers (21%), Jess Caton (17), 
Lew Tyler, disabled in first race (8), Stuart Lister, dis- 
qualified for barging in last race (8) was the home line-up. 


> There'll be two new skippers in the S class next season. 
Bill Gardner has sold Vanitie to Bryson Dawson, of Paw- 
tucket, and plans to go in for motor boating and Howard 
Sweet has sold Spray to Phil Lenz, of the Barrington Y.C. 
Lenz is one of the adult Beetle skippers but last season was 
sailing Ted Dugas’s 20 Square Meter Tippler II. For sale are 
Stuart Lister’s Argument and Doug Small’s Flying Cloud. 


> Breck Marshall is experimenting with rig on his 28-foot 
catboat but there’s a division of opinion on whether she’s 
a sloop-rigged cat or a cat-rigged sloop. I haven’t seen her 
but according to the local scuttlebutt she is sporting a 46-foot 
mast, a main boom that overhangs her transom about three 
feet, a five-foot bowsprit and about 650 feet_of canvas in 
mainsail and jib. Her name is Zamboanga. 


> Not official, but probably correct—Narragansett Bay Y.A. 
championships will be awarded at the annual meeting in 
December as follows: B-C handicap class, Ernest Swanson’s 
Swan. S class, Tom and Bud Hunt’s Musketeer; Ravens, 
Irving Sheldon’s Tempest; Stars, Don and Warren Hanson's 
Twinkle; Indians, Ralph Potter’s Indian Penny; 110s, Roy 
Bartlett’s Whim; Lightnings, Jim Wilkie’s Long John; Her- 
reshoff 15’s, Milt Ernstoff’s Gaffer; Nationals, Tony Migliac- 
cio’s Seafoam; Herreshoff 12%’s, Robert Goff Jr's. Tern; W 
handicap class, Vin Legge’s Chris; Snipes, Phil Gladue’s 
Popeye; Comets, Bruce Goodwin’s Yoo Hoo; Towns, Dick 
Bence’s Mic; Able Beetles, Ted Waterman’s Pinfeather; Ap- 
prentice Beetles, Al Tyler’s Fundulus; Open Beetles, Jim and 
Fran deWolf’s Sou’wester; Plastic Beetles, John Houle’s Hi 
Low Jack; Wood Pussies, Barbara and Lorraine Gallup’s 
Unamey; Whitecaps, Everett Pearson’s Nibs, Weasles, Shir- 
ley Curtis’s Schmoo. j 


> Club championships—Tiverton Y.C. (Candy boats) Paul 
Lyons’ Wintergreen in class A, Maureen Cleare’s Tar Baby 
in class B and Billy Harrison’s Taffy in class C. Saunders- 
town Y.C. (Lawley 15s) Bill Viall’s Goon. Coles River Y.C. 
(Beetles) Warren Priest Jr’s. Pandora, (Herreshoff 12%s) 
Doug Borgen’s Kewpie. 


> The Barrington Y.C. has elected William R. Hempsted 

Jr., commodore;. Arthur A. Kidder, Jr., vice commodore; T. ' 
Robley Loutitt, rear commodore; John A. Horton, secretary; 

William W. Streit, treasurer. 





Nassau, capital of the Bahamas, is the yachting center for 
4,400 square miles of well-charted cruising waters, only 
50 miles from the Florida Coast, dotted with hundreds of 
islands, and sheltered anchorages. Courses are well defined. 
Skilled native pilots are available for exploring the shal- 
lower waters of the banks. Language is no problem; 
immigration, customs and health officers are English- 
speaking. There’s a minimum of red tape, and clearance at 
any port of entry—Bimini, Nassau, West End (Grand 
Bahama)—most convenient for Americans—is valid 
throughout the Bahamas. Many special winter-season events, 
sponsored by the Royal Nassau Sailing Club and the Nassau 
Yacht Club, including the Miami-Nassau Ocean Race, 
February 12, and the Nassau Cup Race, February 16. 


Complete data on cruising in the Bahamas have been assembled 
in a new official publication of The Development Board: 


“YACHTMAN’S GUIDE TO THE BAHAMAS” 
Available through all Board offices 
or Nautical Book Shops Price $1.00 





EVERY FACILITY FOR THE YACHTSMAN 
AT THE NASSAU YACHT HAVEN 
Sheltered basin . . . accommodations for every type of craft 


- maintenance and repairs . . . charters arranged . . . 
pilots secured. Cable address: Yachthaven. 











NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, Nassau, Bahamas—Cable: Devboard 


1633-34 du Pont Bldg., Miami « 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
1210 Palmolive Bldg., Chicago «1312 Gulf States Bldg., Dallas 
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SOME OF THE 


FINEST BOATS 
AFLOAT USE 


U. S. MOLDED SHAPES 


The “‘Raven”, “Thistle”, ‘‘Wolverines’’, 
“Chetek” and many other famous 
boats are made with U. S. Molded 
Shapes. Molded hulls available in 
many standard sizes. Dist. by U. S. £ 
Plywood Corp., or write us direct. 


24’ RAVEN 17’ THISTLE 
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UNITED STATES MOLDED SHAPES, INC. 


640 MARKET ST., S.W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Ppagemakes 


MARINE HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES 


WATER SKIS AQUAPLANES 


Aquaplanes, Water Skis and a complete line of quality Marine 
Hardware; in fact everything for small craft for inland or salt 
water use. Complete accessories for every boating need. Send now 
for our Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies Catalog and Prices. 











WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


HARDWARE DIVISION — 562 MARKET ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Motor boating is fun for the whole gang. Especially if 
you're fortunate enough to have chosen a ‘Wolverine’. For 
this outboard is designed to give you seasons of smooth 
performance and carefree boating pleasure. Built with 
exacting craftsmanship with the finest and most carefully 
selected materials. Choose from more than 50 different 
models, all moderately priced. Take your family to see them 
at your dealer's, or write us for free, descrip- Probe % 
tive material to look over in your home. : 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


DEPT. 12, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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> Newly elected officers of the East Greenwich Y.C. are 
Charles Dickerson, commodore; William S. Moody, vice 
commodore; Howard Northrup, rear commodore; Frederick 
W. Barr, Jr., secretary; Richard C. Leland, treasurer; Joseph 
P. Lawton, Edward Jenison and James Wilkie, trustees. The 
club house lease holds good until 1954, but at the annual 
meeting it was voted to buy the property provided the 
down payment can be raised by selling shares before Jan. 1. 


> The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Y.C. will be 
held Nov. 16. The nominating committee has posted the 
following list of candidates: for commodore, Frank W. 
Hodges; vice commodore, Dr. Terrell E. Cobb; rear com- 
modore, Dr. William E. Kirby; secretary, Waldo D. Rou- 
viere; treasurer, Howard S. Hopkins; fleet captain, Dr. 
Gilmore M. Chisholm. 


> The Frostbiters have organized with Fred Holt as com- 
modore and Samuel A. Everett, Jr., secretary and treasurer. 
The plan is to race every other Sunday from the Bristol 
Yacht Yard. Five crews showed up for the first day’s racing 
and Elton Furlong was top skipper in the point score. 


> Except for the Frostbiters, the last gasp was at the Rhode 
Island Y.C. Oct. 21 when all nine of the seven foot prams 
labeled “P Dinks” sailed a round robin. Art Simonds, Jr., 
led the point score with Virginia Scattergood second and 
Joe Lowe third. 


> The combined results of the pre-season, regatta season 
and the post-season races of the Herreshoff S Class give the 
association championship to Tom and Bud Hunt’s Musketeer. 


> Bob Hale, for the last five years treasurer of the Nar- 
ragansett Bay Power Squadron has resigned on account of 
poor health. Arthur P. Roffee has been appointed his suc- 
cessor until the annual meeting and election next spring. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> “Wholesome and husky” describes a new West Coast 
heavy cruiser designed by William Garden, Seattle, for Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee Chambers of Albany, Ore. The 55-footer will 
be driven at 9 knots cruising by an unspecified high speed 
diesel developing 130 hp. at 1,600 r.p.m. 

Another interesting new boat is a 28-foot clipper bow, 
round bottom fast cruiser designed by Edwin Monk and 
Lorne Garden, Seattle naval architects, for Nick Reinell, 
Marysville, Wash., boatbuilder, for the latter’s own use. The 
145 hp. Chris-Craft engine will drive through a new Twin 
Dise fluid coupling designed by A. E. “Duke” Young of 
Seattle's Twin Disc office. In ordinary going, the coupling 
is locked; when the owner desires to troll, the coupling is 
“unlocked;” this permits, for example, the engine to turn 
1,600 r.p.m. while the propeller revolves at, let us say, 400 
r.p.m. The new boat, essentially a sport fisherman, is in- 
tended for Neah Bay fishing; hence, her 15-knot cruising 
speed to make the long run to Neah Bay and return. 


> Bud Newell’s 43’ sloop Starling was winner of the 
Corinthian Y.C’s annual Paschal] series for cruising type 
boats, with 46% points for the four races; Dolph Zubick’s 
Cholita was second with 42%, and Gordon Prentice’s PCC 
Jandy was third with 36. 

In the Elliott series, run off at approximately the same 
dates as the Paschall races each year, Doug Sherwood’s 
Luders 24 sloop Coho was top boat for the series with 64% 
markers; second was Bob Hubner’s Six Meter Fun, 56%; and 
third place went to Hans-Otto Giese’s Six, Oslo, which 
scored 48 points. 


® Bernard. C. Sevener sailed his Blanchard Knockabout 
Allegro to first place in the four-race fall Knockabout series 
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on Lake Washington, beating out Maurice Raffray’s Ocean- 
ide, 35 to 31 points. Ted Cross in Bellaire was third with 
28% points. 

The PC class races staged on Lake Washington Oct. 
20-21 went to Hollis Farwell in the sloop Mandra, with two 
firsts and one second; second place went to Karl Hostetter’s 
Karen, which won one of the races; and third was taken by 
Jim Houston’s Mohee. | 


> Dr. R. Philip Smith in October started his second elected 
term as commodore of the Seattle Y.C., following the club’s 
annual meeting-election October 19. Other new officers 
for the °51-52 season are: vice commodore, Lawrence 
Calvert; rear commodore, Conrad Knutson; secretary, 
Anderson S. Joy; treasurer, Jack Warburton;: and 
new trustees: Ray C. Anderson, Jerry Bryant and Frank 
Calvert. Two new honorary members of the club are Lou 
Paget who drove Slo-Mo-Shun V to victory in the 1951 
Gold Cup races at Seattle this summer; and Harold Jones, 
well known member of the: Royal. Vancouver :¥.C: Fageol 
lives at Kent, O. 


> Dr. William Taylor's Dariabar, a Tacoma Y.C. boat, final- 
ly came up winner of the Puget Sound Star Fleet’s pro- 
longed fleet championship series for the Times Trophy, with 
86% points to her credit. Close behind in second spot was 
Ray Barnes’ Twilight, with 80, and Ed Morgan was third in 
Spanky with 70 points. Twenty-one Stars competed. 


> Jack Robinson, Jr., Everett Y.C., is the new owner of a 
41’ flying bridge Chris-Craft with twin 145 h.p. motors; his 
34’ express cruiser Kla-How-Yah is now owned by Dan 
Narodick, Seattle. A’ 34’ Chris-Craft Commander with “soft 
top,” and two 145’s, has been delivered to Ed Dawson, 
Seattle; and Dick DuBois, Seattle, has ordered a new 31’ 
express cruiser (C-C) with twin 145’s. Still another C-C 
sale is Sea Fever II, a new 34’ bridge deck model with two 
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105 hp. engines, delivered in October to Dr. Reuben Ben- 
son, Bremerton. Finally, Lloyd Johnson, Seattle, recently 
purchased the 31’ C-C express cruiser Spook; all sales by 
Bryant’s Marina, Seattle. 


> Cat’s-paws: Chambers and Franck Boat Co. is build- 
ing a 40’ fast cruiser on its own account; design by Edwin 
Monk and Lorne Garden. . . . R. M. Tollefsen is building 
two 56’ cruisers at Kelso, also by the same architects. . . . 
Allen Engle was awarded the annual Carl Zecher Trophy, 
on October 25 at the Seattle Y.C. . . . Grandy Boat Co., 
Seattle, is building some interesting outboard and inboard 
boats and cruisers from the molded shapes turned out by 
U.S. Plywood. 


NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By A. H. Smart 


> October, although racing has ended apart from the Frost- 
biters, has always one spot of particular interest for yachts- 
men, as one section of our annual Motor Show is given over 
entirely to yachts, fittings and propelling machinery. This 
time there were only 25 actual boatbuilders showing their 
products, but they were representative of present day con- 
ditions in this country, ranging from big power cruisers 
down to a small Fibreglas pram dinghy. There were two 
American boats, both of the express run-about type, ex- 
hibited by importers. 

More than ever before, stock boats are all aimed at cater- 
ing for the family. Significant of trends too—not a single 
cabin boat in the whole show had any provision for carrying 
a paid hand. It may be that British users of boats have 
reached the conclusion long recognized by American yachts- 
men, that yachting is far too good to have to pay somebody 
to enjoy it. Up to now one difference easily recognized be- 
tween British and American boats was size of open well. 
British boats usually had small ones and American spacious, 








Sails By Watts 


Already first choice on the West Coast, Watts 
Sails are gaining nationwide recognition as the 
best racing sails for boats of all sizes. Order 
now for 1952. 
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World’s Finest Marine Engines at new 
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M A Ri N E advantages. Lowest priced engine per 
horse power in the industry. 
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They’re All Ravin’ About The 





We are the exclusive builders of 
this planing sensation for the 
Great Lakes area. Inspect the 
quality built into the Sandusky 
Raven and decide for yourself. 


Now taking orders for 
Spring delivery 


THE SANDUSKY BOAT CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Custom Builders — Yacht Brokers 
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HAMBURG SHIP’S 
BELL CLOCK 


Strikes regulation ship’s bells each 
half-hour starting with 1 at 0030 
and increasing one bell each half- 
hour to 8 bells, then repeats this 
cycle thru each four-hour period. 
Accurate 8-day, 1l-jewel Swiss 
precision lever movement. Non- 
magnetic balance. 6” silvered dial 
with etched black numerals. Strong 
hinged bezel. Case is executed in 
polished brass. Back flange is 
drilled with 3 holes to facilitate 
mounting or hanging and has ma- 
hogany finished wood-ring to 
i. cover. For home or office, afloat 
Eight Bells and or ashore. Delivered $74 95 
All's Well” postpaid ............ “ 
Federal Tax Included 


Check or Money Order. C.O.D.’s Require $10 Deposit with Order. 


THE SEA CHEST, Enka (2), North Carolina 


Reference: First National Bank, Asheville, N. C. 
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open air lounging room. We are changing, for even small 
boats of only 20-24 ft. in length provide plenty of room in 
the open for four or five people. 

Workmanship generally on British boats is obviously to a 
high standard; the average of finish not so good, so that the 
two American boats looked almost flashy by comparison. 
Partly it is perhaps that British builders don't take special 
care about a “show finish.” Mostly they are content to let 
the care of construction and sound workmanship speak for 
itself. 

As for price, this still means value for money. For instance, 
what we call a five or six tonner (somewhere around 22-24 
ft. in length), sloop rigged, complete with engine, with all 
fastenings of copper and planking of mahogany fully 
equipped as regards galley, mattresses, anchors, lights and 
all the bits and pieces necessary to sail away, can be bought 
for just below or just above $3,000. 


> Motor boat racing, which appeared to be quite dead for 
several years after the war, has livened again. This year 
there have been two important outboard events and there is 
regular club racing on the Norfolk Broads, while early in 
October on Lake Windermere there was a truly international 
event in which two Canadian boats, Costa Livin’ and 
Running Wild were bracketed with a single English boat 
Lake Windermere. 

The British boat, slightly faster when no turns were in- . 
volved, won the Sea Mile Trophy provided by “The Motor 
Boat” with a speed of 78.96 m.p.h. In racing round the 
course, however, the Canadians picked up time on the turns 
and Costa Livin’ won the Duke of York’s Trophy and Run- 
ning Wild the second prize. 


> The effect of the season’s racing across the Channel on 
the tiny boats of the Junior Offshore Group is interesting. 
Most interesting at a recent discussion, however, were in- 
dications of the sort of boats which are going to be built. 
People who have actually raced across Channel in all 
sorts of conditions seem to have discarded the very tiny sort 
of boat as represented by Patrick Ellam’s Sopranino. The 
trend is towards what might be termed miniature examples 
of their large ocean racing sisters. Instead of the mere mini- 
mum of comfort sufficient for the crew off-watch only, with 
a hotel as the haven at the end of a race, boats are to be built 
that can be lived on in something of the old cruiser tradition. 

The change is not altogether due to difficulties about 
foreign hotels. If a race is slow and windless poeple want 
something more than a “canoe with a lid.” If a race is in 
rough weather, again people want more comfort below and 
rather less of the oneness with washing seas that the canoe- 
type offers. Moreover, in all round conditions in races of 
100 miles or so, the heavier, more normal boats have not 
proved to be slower than the Sopranino type. True they can’t 
plane, though some of them may “surf” at times, but they 
can keep plugging to windward quite as fast if not faster 
than the canoe types and with much more kindness to their 
crews. Headroom, too, is being sought and two of the new 
boats building may be regarded as experiments in wide 
and hollow fins, mostly in search of headroom. No vast step 
up in size is contemplated. The idea of the very small boat 
still holds good, though 18 to 20 feet on the waterline seems 
to be regarded as the ideal. 


> Early in November, nations get together again to discuss 
yachting matters at the Annual Meeting of the International 
Y.R.U. in London. Once again an American observer is to 
be welcomed, Commodore H. S. Morgan. Some details of 
the next Olympic Games are to be settled by the LY.R.U. 
this time it seems likely that women competitors may be 
admitted. Sailing is the only sport in which up to the present 
no women may compete. Another proposal, and a good one, 
is that the Monotypes for single handed racing should not 
be changed each time the Olympic meeting is held. The 
German sponsored Olympic Monotype are still popular all 
over Europe. 
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> The Wenaumet Bluffs Y.C. reports the election of Com- 
modore Dennis Cronin, Vice Commodore David Snider, and 
Sec.-Treas.. Elizabeth Faxon. 


b> The Stage Harbor Y.C. reports that its Whistler Sunday 
Series was won by Polly Shaw sailing Marmike, its Catabout 
Sunday Series by Barbara Drake sailing Willet, and its Beetle 
Cat Sunday Series by Bart Dunbar in Sand Dollar. The 
Whistler Tuesday Series was won by Polly and Mike Shaw 
in Marmike during July, and by Frank Fitz in Sue Jay V 
during August. The Catabouts were led by G. Mosher’s 
Sundog in July, and by Doug Drake’s Willet in August. The 
Beetle Cat’s Tuesday Series was won by Bart Dunbar. 
The Whistlers and Catabouts also had a Junior Series, with 
Mike Shaw and Phil VanOrman leading their two classes for 
July. For August, it was Frank Fitz and Priscilla Drake re- 
spectively. The Beetle Cat Junior Series was won by B. 
Harrison in Windbag. The Independence Day Race was 
won by Polly Shaw in her Whistler, and by Barbara Drake 
in her Catabout. The Shipshape Prize was won by the Lees’ 
Fairwind, with the Drakes’ Willet second, and the Whit- 
takers’ Mooncusser third. 


> The town of Chatham and the Stage Harbor Y.C. joint- 
ly send in another item of concern to its yachtsmen and 
fishermen—the “Cut Through” made by thé 1944 hurricane 
has changed the tidal action in the harbor so that Stage 
Harbor is now filling up. On the easterly side, where there 
used to be 16 feet of water at low tide, one can walk dry 
shod. This is a serious matter for this active harbor, with 
its 40 or 50 fishermen and more than 50 racing and cruising 
yachts. Its magnitude is beyond anything the town can 
handle, and assistance must come from the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. 


> The Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A’s 1952 season schedule 
will be in print by the first of March. This is expected to be 
of great assistance by allowing the various member clubs 
to know the final dates for the majority of interclub events 
before their own schedules go to print. All yacht clubs in 
this area will soon receive questionnaires to be used in com- 
piling the new schedule, and the Association stresses the 
point that these must be returned as early as possible. If 
they are not returned by the deadline as stated on the form, 
the forthcoming schedule will show the same dates as last 
year for the respective events. 


> Speaking of cooperation, it has been a long time since the 
writer has heard any news from many of the yacht clubs 
and yards in this area. Send it in, please, to me at Osterville, 
Mass. And, Merry Christmas! 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The Youngstown Y.C. elected new officers for the coming 
year. The commodore is Wesley P. Montgomery; vice com- 
modore, William A. Rix; rear commodore, Gerald E. Walsh; 
fleet captain, William A. Canon, Jr., and again secretary- 
treasurer, John Richelsen, Jr. Dr. Lewis W. Falkner was 
chosen fleet surgeon. Elmer J. Doyle and Charles Spaulding 
were elected directors. 








> Many yacht clubs on Lake Ontario have been seriously 
hampered this year by high water which abnormally per- 
sisted into late July. The water level is now falling rapidly, 
and Y.Y.C, is taking this opportunity to rebuild its dock. In 
order to prevent further embarrassment the dock will be 
raised one foot making the land level between the club house 
and the dock. 

















DESIGNED FOR PLEASURE 


am 
44) 7" x 32° 9° X 18" x SS" 

Designed to owner’s requirements. Large, comfortable, fast vessel of 

steel construction. So well arranged above and below that the owner 

and his wife handle ALIBUBU with ease and great pleasure. Cruising 


accommodations for six. Consultation will enable us to provide plans 
for your enthusiastic satisfaction. 
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Your riggin’ must be right! And the surest, 
safest riggin’ job is the one that’s made with Electroline 
Wire-Rope Fittin’s. They’re the easiest and safest to install, 
either in dock or afloat—no molten metals or acids required. 
Ordinary tools do the job. And these permanent fittings pro- 


long wire rope life by damping vibration stresses and over- 
coming rope fatigue at entrance to fittings. 
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The finest ships afloat use Electroline Fittings . . . they add q 
to the quality and sale-ability of any boat. Put everything 
“ship-shape” . .. use Electroline Wire-Rope Fittings. For ) 
complete information, send for your . 
copy of the Electroline 
illustrated Bulletin! ] f 4 
ClevisEnd Eye-End Stud-End Turn- Double-End 
buckle Turnbuckle j 
Eloctrctine Company 
4121 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Hubert S. Johnson Boat Manufacturer, Inc., Bay Head, New Jersey, Phone: Point Pleasant 5-0199 
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This 60-passenger sightseeing boat was recently built by 

Richardson for use by Col. Tooey’s Jungle Cruise at Silver Springs, 
Fia. She is powered by a 115 hp. Chrysler Crown 


Niagara S.C., of Grand Island, N.Y., last March pur- 
chased the property they had been occupying. Recently 
another area was acquired across the road to provide ade- 
quate parking. A derrick to handle launching and hauling 
was erected in August and work has now been started on a 
concrete breakwall. 

Officers for the coming year include Commodore John 
Cryer, Vice Commodore Earl Johnson, Fleet Captain Herm 
Holler, Treasurer Bob Aschenbach, and Secretary James I. 
Milliron. Richard Bowen, Percy Bowen, Bob Stark, and 
Barton Wardell were elected to the board of directors. 


> It is with regret that we note the death of past Com- 
modore Edward Michael, of the Buffalo Y.C. on Oct. 23 at 
the age of 101. Born in 1850, Ed Michael watched the 
growth of yachting in Buffalo and the B.Y.C. for a long 
period. He was commodore for four years, 1907-1910. The 
Edward Michael Perpetual Trophy for cruising class yachts 
is given for a race from Pt. Albino to the B.Y.C. anchorage 
via Seneca Shoals. It was won this year by Ronald Zudeck in 
Colleen. 











& The Lightning Three Winds, Johnny Palmer of B.Y.C., 
got one wind too many and became a total loss in the 60 
mile an hour blow of Oct. 24. In the same storm the Comet, 
Halley, Hugh Mead, also B.Y.C. was carried, mooring and 
all, over the Bird Island Pier. The Lightning Half Moon, 
William N. Hudson, of the Buffalo Canoe Club, went ashore 
in Albino Bay, a complete wreck. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


Bb Donald Seaton, recorder of the Y.R.A. of San Francisco 
Bay, has laid his slide rule to rest and announced the season 
champions for 1951. They are: Div. 7—Ace, Jack DeMandel; 
Div. 8A—Volante, Charles O’Brien; Div. 8B—Buoyant Girl, 
Dr. Harold Rosenblum; Div. 9—Madeline, D. R. Jacobs; 
Div. 11—Velero, Henry Brigham; Div. 14—Kodiak, Dr. Paul 
L. DeSilva; Div. 15—Fallen Star, Dick Warner; Div. 17— 
Amba, Angelo J. Caesar; Jr. Clipper—Honey Babe II, Bud 
Modlin & Alvin Cohn; Rhodes 33—Satisfaction, Robert 
White; Windward—Pagan III, Chris Gasparich; Bear—Wiki, 
H. D. Trask; Hurricane—Hanaloa, Dr. Allen M. Olinger; 
Bird—Teal, Marin Matosich; Acorn—Eight Ball, Bruce 
Easom; Golden Gate—Fun, Walter Lunardini; 210—Javelin, 
W. Burdeck Johnson; P.I.C.—Pampas, Ronnie Zatta; Teak 
Lady—Lui Wor, Robert Byxbee; Star—Joker, John L. Straut. 


bm While the larger boats were racing the Windjammers 
course to Santa Cruz and home again, the class too small 
to enter this classic were sailing an almost parallel course 
behind the long peninsula extending up from Monterey, 
racing in the Eighth Annual Barth Trophy Regatta. This 
race was originally initiated to occupy those unable to enter 
the Windjammers Regatta, and is annually held on the same 
days. The first leg was sailed the day before Labor Day 
from the San Francisco Y.C. line off Belvedere to the Coyote 
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Point Y.C. harbor, where the contestants were entertained 
with a barbecue. The return leg is the reverse of this course, 
at the termination of which the San Francisco Y.C. was the 
host. This event, open to boats of 18 feet overall with self- 
bailing cockpits, P.C.’s, R.C.’s and P.1.C.’s excepted, attracted 
nearly 50 entries. Ideal weather prevailed. Winners were: 
1, Victoria, Encinal Y.C., Stanley Finnell; 2, Squali, Encinal 
y.C., Paxton Davis; 3, Amba, Golden Gate Y.C., Angelo 


Caesar. 


> Post-season cruising races proved a success. The Cruising 
Club of America, San Francisco Station, sponsored a race 
to Drake’s Bay over Oct. 6-7, sailed under Cruising Club 
Rule rating. The first leg, from the St. Francis Y.C. to the 
Coast Guard Dock at Drakes Bay, was won by Thomas 
Short’s Tasco, sailed by Lester Stone. The return stretch 
was declared no race for lack of wind. 


» The same week-end, numerous civic, state and national 
improvement organizations, the Northern California Power 
Cruiser Assn., the Y.R.A. of San Francisco Bay, and the 
Fourth District United States Coast Guard Auxiliary spon- 
sored the first annual Drake’s Cruise held in commemoration 
of Drake’s visit to this area in 1579. After a rendezvous 
beneath the Golden Gate Bridge the morning of Oct. 6, 140 
power and sail boats proceeded to Drake’s Bay, where moor- 
ing facilities had been provided at the Inverness Y.C. This 
event was a tremendous success, and will be a fixture. 


> In the middle of October, San Francisco Y.C. Auxiliary 
Flotilla held their closing rendezvous in Belvedere Cove 
where 80 craft brought 350 people to dinner at the Corin- 
thian Y.C. October’s end also brought to a close the late 
season racing in San Francisco Bay. These perpetual cup 
races held in the late fall have become major events in San 
Francisco racing. The Bird trophy was won by Lou Macouil- 
lard in Cuckoo with Robert Potter in Mavis second. Johnny 
Woerner sailed his Francesca in first to win the Windward 
perpetual cup, while the 210 perpetual cup was won by 
Russ Schneider in his Sou’Wester. Max Benkert is first to 
have his name on the P.I.C. trophy, a new one this year 
which he won handily in Blue Peter. The San Francisco 
Clippers had their perpetual trophy race in October also, 
but this cup was retired by Hand Easom’s victory in Rowdy 
II, as a three-time winner. 


> An unexpected and happy regatta was arranged im- 
promptu with the advent here of Hawaii's George Over, Jr. 
and Jerry Sheely, who flew in from the islands with a per- 
petual cup and a Deed of Gift specifying competition be- 
tween the Hawaiian group and any mainland fleet of 210’s. 
After boat drawings, the Hawaiian visitors came out second 
and fourth in the race series, first place going to John 
Thomas and third to Burr Johnson, both of the Corinthian 
Y.C. Two-ten sailors on San Francisco Bay will be arranging 
finances and business schedules to allow them to defend 
these trophies in Hawaii in 1952. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 


By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


> The annual fall rendezvous of the Cruising Club of Amer- 
ica’s Chesapeake Bay station attracted a 22-boat fleet that 
sailed late in October under conditions reminiscent of mid- 
summer, Following a buffet at Annapolis Y.C. on Thursday 
evening, the fleet raced the next day to Rhode River in 
light airs. For the run on Saturday to Miles River on the 
astern Shore, the airs were even more fickle and most of 
the yachts used to good advantage every second of the 20 
ininutes of running under power permitted in this event. 
‘hat evening at the Miles River Y.C., Carleton Mitchell was 
presented the Earle Smith Memorial Trophy for the best 
performance of the two days. His Caribbee also earned the 
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“You're wrong about the chisel, 
Mr. Bemis’”’ 


@ Mr. Alan C. Bemis of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
writes, ‘“‘My Fishers Island Sloop has just completed her second 
summer under your chilled varnish. Each season a coat in June was 
still perfect in October. The only way to damage it is with hammer 
and cold chisel! It saves me at least $30.00 per year, and I surely 
hope you can continue to supply your amazing stuff indefinitely. Have 
sold a bunch of my friends on it too.” 


@ Thanks, Mr. Bemis, bu you’re wrong about that cold chisel. You 
can do quite a bit of damage with nothing more than the hammer. It 
is tough, but after all, it is just pure, good, rich varnish—not an 
“indestructible” varnish substitute. 


_ @ And it’s the one varnish you can use safely all winter. $2.95 per 
_ quart at yards and dealers or by mail post paid. Send for free ““Memo 
on Varnishing.”’ 


H. A. CALAHAN 12 Brevoort Lane, Rye, N. Y. 
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tHE Cambritge RuBBER CO. 
748 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








COMPLETE 
KIT 


$35 


F.0.B. Branford 





Assemble your own Boat 
it’s fun—you save half the cost 


© Over 20,000 SEA SHELLS in use. Sturdy and 

smart, the SEA SHELL is a “natural” for yachts- 

men, youngsters, and fishermen. You can row 

it, tow it, use it with an outboard, even convert 

it for sailing. Easy to assemble from precut 

wood and waterproof plywood parts. Brass 

screws throughout. All you need is paint, 

simple hand tools, a few free evenings at home. ; 
Thoroughly tested, fully guaranteed, the SEa : 
SHELL is roomy and comfortable. Length 8 ft. 

Beam 4 ft. Depth 16 in. Weight 65 lbs. Ample 

freeboard for extra safety. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 





All Brass Screws 
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SEA SHELLS OF BRANFORD 4 

SEE THE | 965 North Main Street, Branford, Conn. j 

| 0 Send FREE booklet dealer’s name. | 

| CSend SEA SHELL freight collect, Enclosed | i 

is check or money order for $35. | | 
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‘52 LYMANS. . . at the N. Y. Show! 
A MATCHLESS LINE OF OUTBOARDS 


@ The RUNABOUT—smart, roomy, particularly suited for 
25 HP motors. @ The ANGLER—amidship seats back to 
back, perfect troller @ The FISHERMAN—no amidship 
deck for free movement bow to stern (all available 13 and 15 
ft.) @ The LEADER 13 ft.—for motors to 14 HP @ The 
IDEAL 13 ft.—a rowing-outboard, takes motors to 5 HP. 
THE ISLANDER, 18 ft.—roomy, comfortable moderate speed 
inboard. Wonderful family and fishing boat . . . suited for 
open water, 

See the, ’52 LYMANS at the Show or write for 

descriptive literature. 
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prize in 1949. Jim Brickell’s Starlight was second this time; 
and Tom Closs’ Fun, third. Al Kuehnle’s Vixen received a 
prize for the high scoring non-member yacht. At a brief 
business session before the fleet disbanded Sunday, Byam K. 
Stevens, of Centreville, Md., was elected rear commodore 
of the station, succeeding Henry Horrocks. 


> Among the late season events that drew attention was the 
team race between three yachts of the Sailing Club of the 
Chesapeake and three from Gibson Island Y.S. The latter 
won, thus settling a friendly dispute touched off by Com- 
modore Ralph Wiley’s challenge on behalf of the Sailing 
Club. Commodore Miller Sherwood, of G.LY.S., promptly 
took up the gage, ably assisted by Norman Owens and Harold 
Williamson. They sail, respectively, the cutters Rubicon, 
Fandango and Falcon. On the other team was John Trumpy’s 
Sea Call, Tom Closs’ Fun and Al Kuehnle’s Vixen. They 
sailed a 12-mile windward course off Annapolis in a 12 to 
15-mile northeasterly. Williamson, in a fine display of team 
racing, took on Sea Call near the finish and rode her off the 
course, which enabled Rubicon, which had been trailing at 
that point, to finish fourth and put Trumpy in last position. 
With Fandango finishing first, followed by Fun and Vixen, 
the race ended up with a score of 11 to 10. It looks as though 
there will be more of this sort of event in the future, and a 
good idea, too, Commodore Ralph. 


> A fall regatta for Stars off Tred Avon Y.C. drew 18 start- 
ers, a third of them from out-of-bay ports. Bob Lippincott, in 
Mate from Riverton, N.J., won the three-race seriés. Charles 
Ulmer’s Scylla from City Island, N.Y., was second. The first 
bay skipper to show up was Mason Shehan, in Duchess, of 
the host club, who placed third. 


National Y.C. at Washington Sailing Marina presented 
season trophies at a fall party that was well attended by 
Washington area sailors. Commodore Walter Collier presid- 
ed. First prizes went to Bob Goranson, Thistles; Eliot Wells, 
Chesapeake 20s; Ray Fowler, Hamptons; Leo Bielecki, 
Lightnings; Ed Byran, Comets, Carl Clausen, Snipes; and 
David Moss, Penguins. Clausen also received the point trophy 
for the best average of any skipper during the season. Col. 
Willard Hodges, a Snipe sailor, earned the trophy for the 
skipper showing the most improvement. 


& Third edition of chart 534, covering the Rappahannock 
River entrance and adjacent areas of the Chesapeake has 
been published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, according 


to an announcement of Rear Admiral R. F. Studds. 


> Latest Bay yard to receive a contract for Navy work is 
the Owens Yacht Co., of Baltimore. Along with John Trumpy 
& Sons, of Annapolis, Owens will build five 57’ minesweep- 
ers (MSB). Trumpy, incidentally, is central procurement 
agent for six yards involved in the $5,455,800 project of 30 
MSBs. 


| ®&L. Corrin Strong, former commodore, served as toast- 


master at Gibson Island Y.S’s recent trophy presentation din- 
ner; prizes for the season were awarded. The Pavana Trophy 
for the Squadron yacht making the best score in Squadron 
races during the year went to Porter Schutt’s Egret. This was 
the first time in four years that Commodore Miller Sher- 
wood’s Rubicon didn’t win it. 


» The Chesapeake’s big yachts, those too large for class 
racing, had their weekend early last month when the 
“Chesapeake Skipper” magazine sponsored an overnight race 
in commemoration of the centennial of the schooner Amer- 
ica’s triumph in British waters. Winner in the four-boat fleet 
was the Naval Academy’s 89’ Freedom, a schooner in com- 
mand of Comdr. Bob Hinckley. Lt. Comdr. John G. Lyman’s 
85’ yawl East Wind, which once belonged to Nazi Admiral 


| Doenitz before her “liberation,” was runner-up. Third was 


George Breed’s 102’ Thistle and last was his brother Richard 
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U.S. Coast Guard 

This painting of the ‘‘Massachusetts,’’ by Hunter Wood, is one 

of the many items on display at the ‘‘Coast Guard in Action 

since 1790” exhibition which is currently featured at the Truxton- 
Decatur Naval Museum, Washington, D. C. 


in the 85’ yawl Mayhap. The fleet sailed down the Bay to 
Point No Point Light and return, a distance of 100 miles, 
in a reefing wind that piped as high as 40 knots at times. 
It was big boat weather and some of the best racing talent 
on the Bay made the most of it. The event promises to be 
an annual affair, with chances of an even larger and wider 
representation next time. The yacht America, it was recalled, 
ended her days in 1945 at Annapolis, where she had once 
served as a training vessel for midshipmen. 


> Comdr. Art Shuman, Jr., who is with the Naval Academy’s 
seamanship department, is winner of the annual Reina 
Mercedes knockabout trophy series. An ace sailor, Comdr. 
Shuman made 31 points in three races. One point behind 
was Comdr. Dick Turner, an old Navy hand in big boat 
racing. Prof. Jim Abbott placed third with 26 points. The 
winner’s name goes on the trophy which remains aboard 
the Reina, the Academy’s historic station ship. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 5 


> The S.L.V.Y.R.A. held its annual general meeting Nov. 
2 in Montreal, and many important matters were discussed 
and acted upon. Chief among these was the request from 
the Canadian Yachting Assn. that S.L.V. organize and run 
the 1952 Olympic trials, for Canada, of the monotype class. 
The boat chosen for this class in the Olympics is the Finn 
Class, a 15’ catboat with several odd features, such as no 
stays, no gooseneck, a main traveler running athwartship 
amidships in the boat, etc. It was at first thought that the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. would build six of these for use 
in the trial races. However, as this club has a large fleet 
of 14’ cats it seemed a much better idea to build six new 
cats which could be later sold to members. This a syndicate 
of R.St.L.Y.C. members intends to do and we wish to express 
on behalf of the sailing fraternity in $.L.V. our appreciation 
of their spirit and thoughtfulness. The tentative S.L.V. 
plan is to group the Dominion into five parts, namely, the 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Praries and British Colum- 
bia. Each district will hold club and district trials and the 
live winners will sail-off at Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. in the 
ew cats. The Olympics are to be held in Helsinki, Finland, 
commencing July 19, 1952, and the team will be flown over 
n plenty of time to break in on the new boats. . . . In 
\ddition to the Finn Class, the Canadian Y.A. is endeavoring 
‘0 secure crews and boats for the Star, Dragon, 5.5 Meter 
ind 6 Meter classes. If successful, S.L.V. will handle its 
district trials for these classes, whose finals will probably 
»e held in Toronto where suitable keel boats are available. 
. . As in 1948 Mr. R. C. Stevenson, honorary president 
{ the Canadian Y.A., has been appointed special Olympic 














MOST THRILLING 
GIFT OF ALL! 


lt’s a Sailfish Christmas! 


This Xmas give the family the greatest FUN ever! Thrill ’em-with a SAILFISH 
KIT to assemble this winter and enjoy for years to come. Or wow them with a 
sleek, factory-finished SAILFISH, ready-to-sail and rarin-to-go. (If you don’t want 
delivery ‘til Spring, we'll send you a handsome Gift Miniature for under the 
tree). All kits and boats supplied with mildew-resistant Ratsey & Lapthorn sail. 


SAILFISH KITS: Standard 12’, $139.50; 
Super 14’, $179.50; FACTORY-FINISHED 
BOATS: Junior SAILFISH 10’, $179. 
. (New size for 9-12 kids); Standard 
SAILFISH 12’, $227.50; Super SAILFISH 
14’ with Dri-deck coaming, $295. All 
prices f.o.b. Waterbury, Conn. 


Write, wire or phone today for fully 
illustrated literature to ALCORT Inc., 
1172 North Main Street, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


Sailfish 
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THE YACHTSMAN'S 


Christmas Specials 


ELECTRIC TACHOMETER SPECIAL MARINE 
Brand NEW Surplus EXHAUST BLOWER 


BRAND 






A precision instrument mfg’d by Weston 
Electric Inst. Corp. Easy to read radium 
dial. 0 to 3000 R.P.M.s non-corrosive 
case. Transmitter mounted on take-off 
connection. Two wires from Transmitter 
to Tachometer head is all that is neces- 
an easy to install. Reg. Price 


SPECIAL $24.50 


Heavy duty 4” size, complete with 
toggle switch. Completely shielded, 


ti f shiel $ i 
WHILE THEY LAST - mig elded wire, white en 


Ideal for ventilating 
bilge, engine compartments and cab- 
ins. Govt. Cost $60.00. 


SPECIAL: $10.95 





periopic. COMPASS 









SHIPS 
BELL 


For boats 25’ to 65’ Cast Bronze. 


i 
x 
x 
R ble Bracket i 
emovable Bracket. ry 
K 
i 
K 
i 





sae Pol. Bronze Chrome 
; ny gee Ee 6.95 9.95 
ener 8” dia, 8.95 11.95 
Ideal for Boats, especially steel hulls. 

Built-in compensating magnets. Rotating 
range ring 0 to 360. Shock Proof. $14.50 
Jeweled Bearing. Mfg. Cost $125. 





Mail Orders Promptly Filled 














All Prices F.O.B. Our Premises—Iinclude Shipping Cost with Remittance 


ATLAS BOAT SUPPLY C 


0., tae. 


NEW YORK 


105-107 CHAMBERS STREET (C oh 
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SHIP'S 
CLOCK 
8 DAY 

Brand 


New 


Seven jewel, 
non 


e nu- 
merals. = 1-dial 3%”, dia. back flange 5%”, 


depth 2%”. 

Polished Brass $50.00 
DIN CUND Graken temic es ee 
Size 2-dial dia. 4”, dia. back flange 5%”, 
depth 2%”. 
Polished Brass 











HEADQUARTERS 


SHIP'S 
WHEEL 
CLOCK 


8 
DAY 
Brand 

New 


Seven jewel 
non - strike, 





move- 
. Silvered dial, 
oregee case, dial dia. 


etched numerals, cast 


4%”, dia. back flange 
. dia. over spokes 8%”, Depth 3”, 

Polished Brass 
Chrome 
Plus 20% Federal Excise Tax 




















Matching set 
to above 
Ship’s Clock, 
finestEnglish # 
ted & 


movement, 
silvered dial, 
Size 1—Dial 
3%” dia. 
Back Flange 
5%” dia. 
Depth 2%”. 
Polished Brass... 
Chrome 





$35.00 
$40.00 
Size 2—Dial 4” dia. Back Flange 5%”. 


Depth 2%”. 
Polished Brass.....................ss-.-+ $40.00 No 
| RCE I TOTES $45.00 Tax 








SHIP'S WHEEL 
BAROMETER 


Brand New 





Finest Eng- 
lish compen- 
sated move- 
ment, etched 
dial, dimen- 
sions, same 
as ship’s 
clock makes 
an ideal 
matching set. 


PE TOI seis nes sec heseis teresvesesinl 
Chrome 


$65.00 y 
$75.00 Tax 











in degrees 0-360 and % points. 2 


binnacle, Black Crackle finish, Bowl dia. 
7%”, Flange dia. 7%”, Height 9%”. 
FILLED LOW ORAG DAMPING 
F.uio- 





THE HELMSMAN "UNIVERSAL" (UNDERLIT) 


Brass binnacle with flange base, fitted with transparent 
liquid compass, filled with a low drag damping fluid. 
Perspex magnifying dome top. Hinged brass ‘‘eyelid’’ 
protection cover. Circular magnet. Card dia. 6”, marked 
lubber lines 180 
degrees apart. Internal gimballing. Correcto 
magnets fitted in binnacle. Blectric fitting. Watertight 


SPHERICAL PERSPEX DOME 


r box with 















Brass bowl fitted with transparent liquid 
compass, 
fluid, Perspex magnifying dome top. Card 
dia. 
quarter points. 2 lubber lines 180 degrees 
apart. Internal gimballing. Internal electric 
fitting. Duraluminium bracket, complete with 
3 quick release flush fitting plates. 


Crackle finish, Bowl dia. 4%” dia, Height overall 
6%”. Can be mounted horizontally or vertically. 


THE PILOT “UNIVERSAL” 











(UNDERLIT) 
filled with a low drag damping 
3%” marked in degrees 0-360 and 


Black 
Crackle finish, Bowl dia. 444”, Height over- 


$67.50 








YACHT BAROMETER 





Finest Compensated Movement. Polished Brass 
Compact; Dial 2%” O.D. 2” Deep. Back Plate 
4” 0.D. Bulkhead Mount. Ideal for all size 


REG. PRICE 


CAST 








POLISHED 
BRONZE 







YACHT BELL 


With detachable bulkhead bracket. Finest 
bell metal. Ideal for boats 26 to 65 ft. 
Size 6” (diam. at mouth) 
SPECIAL............... 

at mouth) reg. 


reg. 





craft. 
SPECIAL $7.95 


$12.95 No Tax 


MANHATTAN MARINE & ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


116¥ CHAMBERS STREET 


8” (diam, 
price $15.95. SPECIAL................ 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. | 
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representative of the S.L.V.Y.R.A. and will be doing much 
of the contact work with the yacht clubs involved and the 
Canadian Olympic Committee. 

Among other matters taken up at the S.L.V.Y.R.A. meeting 
was the setting up of a permanent handicapping committee 
under the chairmanship of A. S. Poe. This committee will 
issue handicaps each spring on the various miscellaneous 
and cruising boats comprising the racing fleets, excluding 
the one designs, and make adjustments during the season, 
which will be published as made. 

Much discussion centered around the heavy drop in 
membership and it was left to the new executive to appoint 
a membership committee to drum up members. 


» At the Y Championships in August a petition signed by 
22 Y members requested that parachute spinnakers be 
adopted. The executive committee asked for a mail vote on 
this matter and the results were overwhelmingly for spin- 
nakers with the amendment that they be one design. The 
committee is now trying to arrive at a suitable design to 
put before the members at the annual general meeting in 
December. The addition of the parachute spinnaker will 
improve the sailing qualities of the Y only on down wind 
legs. She is already the fastest sailer of our small classes on 
reaches and beats. The new sail will also give the third man 
something to do and above all will make the Ys available 
for interclub races and trials which in the past have gone 
to clubs having boats with spinnakers. In the Sears cup 
trials for juniors, no Ys could be used because the youngsters 
would not have been able to get spinnaker practice. 


QUEEN CITY Y.C. WINS 
INTER-CLUB CHALLENGE RACE 
(Continued from page 67) 


| bridge enhanced by a couple of doglegs north from the 


starting line at Port Madison and east from that point towards 
Seattle, then inside West Point Buoy, finally southwestward 
back to Bainbridge. Rules and full information on the race 
were not released until noon of the day previous to the start. 
From that point on, the skippers worked against a series of 
deadlines, the failure to meet any of which resulted in penal- 
ties against the boat committing the offense. 

The winning Queen City Y.C. team of four boats included 
Ersel Davis’ Chilton, Jim Morrison’s Zephyr (with the lowest 
error rating in the race, .96 per cent, or less than one per 
cent error); Ted Harris’ Quilceda, and John G. Holmstrom’s 
Pursuit. Ray KRantTZ 


MIKKELSEN HEADS MARINE TRADES 


& George K. Mikkelsen, vice president and general manager 
of the Oluf Mikkelsen Co., New York, has been elected presi- 


_ dent of the New York Marine Trades Assn., succeeding 


William T. Higgs, president of Higgs Marine Service, Inc., 
Bronx, N. Y. Also elected to office are: Darius W. Sylvester, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., executive vice president; Harry 
Morris, Jr., New York City, treasurer; and Harris C. Parsons, 
Great Neck, N. Y., financial and recording secretary. 


NEW EDITION OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER CHARTS 


®& The 1951 edition of flood control maps and navigation 
charts of the Mississippi River are now available. Covering 
the 966-mile stretch from the mouth of the Ohio River at 
Cairo, Ill., to the Gulf of Mexico. They may be had from the 
Mississippi River Commission, Box 80, Vicksburg, Miss., 
at $2.00 the copy. 


INLAND RADIOTELEPHONE STATION 


> The Radiomarine Corp. of America has added another to 
its nationwide chain of marine radio stations with the open- 
ing of Station WCM at Irwin, Pa., near Pittsburgh. Its 1000- 
watt transmitter will operate daily from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
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WITH THE RACING CLASSES 


Comet skippers will sail their first annual Florida Mid- 
Winter Regatta at Coconut Grove, on Biscayne Bay, Feb. 
16-17. Twenty entries had been received by Nov. 1, includ- 
ing that of the national champion, Bill Lyon, of Corsica 
River, Md. The Don Q Trophy, for which the Comets used 
to race at San Juan, Puerto Rico, will be put up for this 
event. Kenneth Murray, 3025 Indiana St., Miami, Fla., is 
the man to write to about entries, housing and such matters. 
... A five-boat team from the Algonquin Y.C. at Rochester 
won the Canandaigua Bowl in the Central New York 
championships this year. . . . Phil Somervel, of the Red 
Dragons, erstwhile national champ, won the Dixie Cup 
regatta, held in the fall in his home water, with Bill Lyon 
second. 


Star Class winter classic, the Midwinter Championships at 
Havana, is tentatively scheduled for the first week of Feb- 
ruary. . . . Star Class communications seem to penetrate 
the Iron Curtain at will. The latest “Starlights” reports on 
the Czechoslovakian National championships, won by J. 
Dravo in Star 2848. 


S Class teams ‘representing Long Island Sound and Nar- 
ragansett Bay sailed an inter-fleet series on the latter body 
of water in mid-September, from which the Sound skippers, 
Dave Crampton, John Judge, Harry Wootten, Jimmy Pat- 
ton, Arthur Halenbeck and Hank Boschen, emerged vic- 
torious by a %-point margin. 824% to 81%. Rhode Islanders 
won two of the three races, but a disqualification and a 
withdrawal due to a broken halyard cost them the match on 
points. 


Y-Flyer skippers got together in October and_ formed the 
American Y-Flyer Association, at the Chippewa (Ohio) 
Y.C. Officers are Gil Dobson, of Manfield, O., president; 
Alan Root, of Medina, O., and Norman S. Kohn, of Atlanta, 
Ga., vice presidents; Joseph A. Pidgeon, Salem, O., secretary, 
and Earl Hager, Galion, O., treasurer. The Ys are scow type 
boats but with such diversions from the usual scow form as 
to permit their being built of sheet plywood. They are 18’ 
0.a., 510” beam and 21” molded depth, and carry a 15- 
meter rig. Designed by Alvin M. Youngquist, of Toledo, O., 
in the late 30s and sailed first at Whitehall, Mich., they 
gained their first real popularity in Canada after the war, 
with some 200 boats in the class now registered in the 
Canadian Y-Flyer Y.R.A., after which the new organization 
is patterned. More recently fleets have sprung up on several 
mid-Western lakes south of the border. The new A.Y.F.A. 
has a list of over 200 of the boats owned in the States and 
believes there are as many more that are not enrolled. Own- 
ers, and others interested, are requested to get in touch with 
the secretary, Joseph A. Pidgeon, 1951 North Ellsworth Ave., 
Salem, Ohio. Charter membership in the A.Y.F.A. is open 
until March 1, 1952. 


Penguin sailors of the Eighth Region (Gulf Coast) got a 
sailing lesson from two of their girl skippers, Miss Janet 
Ferson and Mrs. Betty Bludworth, who finished one-two in 
the regional championships Nov. 27-28. The Gulf Region, 
with its Sarasota fleet some 800 miles away from the four 
fleets in Texas, is proving geographically unwieldy, and 


will probably be divided as soon as there are enough fleets: 


east of the Mississippi. . . . The Penguin 1952 national 
championships will be held at Biloxi, Miss. 


MARINE GIFT 












$45 
BULKHEAD COMPASS 


4” card size, card marked in degrees & 
points, spirit type, double swing compass 
brackets, detachable, 


easy for 
storing complete...............c.:ccssesssse. $22.50 









NEW NAVY 
PELORUS 
Longine-Wittnauer 


Complete with Reg. Price 
$45.00 


bracket. In- 
directly il if SPECIAL 
nated i $19.75 


volt lamp through lucite, giving a red 
gleam. Folding sight vanes. Dial size 
4% inches, graduations from 0 to 360. 
Locking device for sight and dial. Ideal 
for all size boats. Very compact. 


STAINLESS STEEL RIGGING KNIFE 
BRAND NEW 








Rugged, compact and light, self locking 

marlin spike, made of finest Sheffield 

Stainless Steel, size overall 3%”, weight 

2% We ‘eo — Pg ev only 
e 

stainless stee e a rem $5.95 


keeps_a_ sharp edge...................#°.... 
NAVY COMPASS LONGINE WITTNAUER 


Brand New 












Manufactured to Navy specifications for ac- 
curacy and dependability. Solid cast bronze 
case with full swivel mount. Has built in 
compensators for accurate adjustment. 
Double Alnico bar magnets 0 to 360 degree 
card. Liquid filled for rapid dampening. 
Has navigation card for recording devia- 
tions. Size 5%” high, 3%” wide, exclusive 
of adjustment balls. 


—=\\ BAROGRAPH 
{ _) BRAND NEW 





Finest varnished Mahogany finish. 8 day 
jeweled movement, one year’s supply of 
charts, chart size 256”, five aneroid dia- 
phragms, Base 8”x4%”, het. 5”. 

Reg. Price 


$125.00 SPECIAL $75.00 





HEADQUARTERS 


BRIGGS & STRATTON MARINE 
GASOLINE POWER PLANT 


Ideal Plant to charge marine batteries.6 or 12 
Volts, 400 Watts capacity. Heavy Rubber shock 
mounts magneto ignition push button starting, 
automatic voltage regulator, built-in Hi-Lo charg- 
ing control. 

keg. Price 


$245.00 Special $1 25.00 
WALKER 
‘*Excelsior’* 


Yacht Log. 


Recording & 
indicating 










Latest model, dial can be read from cockpit 
or wheel house, mechanism is completely water- 
tight, governor is mounted on spindle running 
in ball bearing. Log comes complete ready for 
use in varnished box, register & governor, 1 
rotor, 1 hook, 1 sinker, 1% pt. ship log oil, 





100 ft. of line. 
Sling Pattern Type $59.75 
Outrigger Type (as illustrated)................... $64.75 








Consisting of Ammeter, Oil Pressure, Tempera- 
ture with 20 ft. Capillary Tubing, Tachometer 
0-4000, indirect — panel, chrome button 
starter, 2 Key ignition lock, panel finished in 
satin marine black over brass face. Size 11”x7%4”. 
NOTE: Tachometer made only for clockwise 
rotation. * 

Reg. Price $42.00 SPECIAL $24.75 


Same as above, without push button starter & 


ignition switch 
Reg Price $37.50 SPECIAL $20.75 
i TACHOMETER CABLE 

& feet long for above Panel. Will fit any standard 
marine engine ............00.ccccc SPECIAL $3.95 





SWEDISH YACHT STOVE 






2 BURNER 
For Kerosene Fuel 


No wick—No smoke—No odor. Regulates as easily 
as the stove in your home—Heats as fast too! 
Feeds steady pressure. Compact—7% x 13 x 23”. 
Complete with rail, White enamel finish, 2 sep- 
arate polished brass fuel tanks with pumps and 
safety valves. 


Reg. $52.50 $36.95 

ASH TRAY ' 

in GIMBAL 
All Brass 


Nickel Plated 
Weighted Base 









MANHATTAN MARINE & ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


116¥ CHAMBERS STREET 





NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 












































































The acknowledged 


LEADING BUILDER 
of AUXILIARIES 


STANDARDIZED DESIGN 
OR CUSTOM BUILT 














SOU’WESTERS are the largest class of Auxiliary 
boats in existence. Many added improvements in 


construction have been incorporated in the 1952 Model. 


HENRY R. HINCKLEY & CO., Southwest Harbor, Me. 








For free Catalog, write EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


YACHTING 


Turnabout Class secretary Mrs. Philip Hogan reports the 
season’s title results as follows: National open championship, 
at Ipswich Bay (Mass.) won by James Whipple, of the local 
fleet; Richard Whipple Trophy, at Marblehead, won by 
Mary B. Hogan; Portland, Me., invitation regatta, won by 
Deborah Smith, of Wakefield, Mass.; national junior champi- 
onship, at Newburyport, Mass., won by William Hogan, of 
Pleon Y.C.; Lake George (N.Y.) Trophy, won by Martin 
Wilie, of North L. George Y.C. . . . The Turnabouts will 
hold a frostbite regatta in connection with their annual meet- 
ing at Ipswich in January. 


210 Class governors, at their October meeting, reported 
negotiations under way to establish an official builder in the 
San Francisco area. They report new hull stiffeners in the 
way of the mast and rigging being installed in many boats 
by the builder, Graves of Marblehead. Ballast was ruled 
illegal in the 210s and spinnaker cloth minimum weight was 
set at 1.5 oz. 











HINCKLEY 


““S ou’wester ” 
34° AUXILIARY SLOCP 





ON DISPLAY AT OUR BOAT 
YARD, ESSEX MARINE RAILWAY, 
ESSEX, CONN. 











terms WESTON M. JENKS tres 


STORAGE e@ SERVICE @ £Agent for Henry R. Hinckley & Co. 
EAST HARTFORD, CONN. HARTFORD 8-6505 











| 14-Ft. Dinghies wound up their eastern season with the 
| Harry Hall regatta at Essex, Conn., Oct. 13. A good fleet 
| sailed eight races in fresh breezes, with Eric Olsen and his 
| crew, Mrs. Julie Carter, winning by 130% points to 127% 
| for John Carter and Ted Clark and 124% for Virginia and 
| Arthur Besse. . . . Eric Olsen is president and John Carter 
secretary of the Eastern Dinghy Assn. The secretary’s new 
address—601 B-1 Blue Hills Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


| MOTH CLASS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


| & The National Moth Boat Regatta, sponsored by the 
| Pasquotank River Y.C., Elizabeth City, N. C. and sanctioned 
| by the International Moth Class Assn., was held Oct. 12-14. 
| The first race, the South Atlantic States Open Moth Champi- 
| onship, was won by Jane Bateman, Margate Y.C., N. J., 
_ sailing B. B. B. Jr. Second place went to Charlie Higgins, 
| and third to Gene Willey, both of Pasquotank, River Y.C. 
| The National Championship Four-Moth Inter-Club Race 
| was won by the Pasquotank club with Gene Willey high 
| point man. Second was the Norfolk Yacht and Country Club 
and third the Margate and Browns Mills Y.C., of New 
Jersey, combined as one team. The Girls’ National Moth 
Championship went to Jane Bateman; second, Marion 
Glover; third, Dr. Beatrice Kratz, both of Browns Mills. 
The North Carolina Governor's Cup Race went to Leon 
Wescoat, Jr., Evening Star Y.C., Atlantic City, N. J., sailing 
Ara; second, Charlie Higgins, Elizabeth City; third, George 
Hill, Norfolk Y. and C.C. For boys under 18, the Boys’ Na- 
tional Moth Championship was won by George Hill, Nor- 
folk Y. & C. Club, with Randall Swan, Charleston (S.C.) 
Y.C., second, and Claiborne Coupland, Norfolk, third. 
Bringing the regatta to its close was the third and final 
heat of the National Championship on Sunday. This was a 
free for all with no age limit and with both sexes competing. 
| The winner was Claiborne Coupland, Norfolk, Va. Second 
| prize went to Charlie Higgins, Elizabeth City, and third to 
Randall Swan, Charleston, S. C. Dorr F. WILLEY 





The national, sectional and junior championships of the Moth 
Class were held at the Pasquotank River Y.C in mid-October 
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FORCE MULBERRY, by Alfred Stanford. (Wm. Morrow & 
Co., $3.50) “Mulberry” was the code name of the basic 
operation without which the Normandy invasion could never 
have been even contemplated, which “set aside the classic 
war problem of capturing a port by creating a new problem, 
building a port.” It involved the building of floating piers 
and roadways and enormous concrete ‘breakwater units, 
each as big as a block-long, five-story apartment house; 
towing them across the Channel and sinking them, along 
with a supplementary breakwater of old ships, under enemy 
attack from sea, air and land. The Army luckily had a child- 
like faith that the project would succeed and insure their 
vital reinforcement and supply lines within a few days after 
the initial landing. The wholly inadequate little Naval task 
force entrusted with the job, of which the author was 
Deputy Task Force Commander, matched that faith with a 
desperate determination that somehow Mulberry must suc- 
ceed despite apparently hopeless odds. Against high-level 
indifference and confusion, division of command and respon- 
sibility, interservice distrust, starvatiorl for men, ships and 
materiel, and many more handicaps, they matched brilliant- 
ly unorthodox methods; devoted, man-killing effort, and 
skills brought into the Reserve from civilian life. The tale 
of how, incrediby, they made it work, and how, after only 
two days of full operation, their miracle was partly wrecked 
by the worst summer gale the English Channel had seen 
in 40 years, is a dramatic tale, told by a man who was on 
the inside from beginning to end; who saw it through a 
seaman’s eyes; and who, as every yachtsman who has read 
Al Stanford’s previous books knows, can tell a yarn as few 
men can. If you served in the Navy you'll be proud of “Force 
Mulberry,” and if you were in the Army you may be belated- 
ly frightened to learn on what a shaky foundation your in- 
vasion depended. Wy ast. 


HIGH-SPEED SMALL CRAFT by Peter Du Cane (Temple 
Press, Ltd., 1951, 30 s.). Commander Du Cane writes with 
considerable authority, having been responsible for the de- 
sign of many of the wartime M.T.Bs (equivalent to the 
American P.Ts) and of Bluebird II which held the world 
speed record for 11 years. 

' The author concentrates on the problems encountered in 
the fastest types of small naval craft and on racing boats of 
the unlimited class. In the case of the latter, he maintains 
throughout the long-established British belief that one can 
have either a competition racing boat or a record challenger. 
This may explain why American owners, with their insistence 
on competitive qualities, were unable to break Bluebird’s 
record for 11 long years. 

The chapters covering piston type engines, engine instal- 
lation, transmissions, and other accessory machinery appear 
to be something less than a contribution to the field. The 
discussion of experiments with internal combustion turbines, 
however, is decidedly worth-while. 

The truly distinguished parts of the book are’ those deal- 
ing with hull structure and materials, model experiments, 
and propellers. Du Cane’s analysis of the relative merits of 
wood timbers, laminated wood members, plywood,-and metal 
for the various hull components is highly instructive. His is 
by far the most complete explanation of model testing and 
propeller design for high-speed craft we have ever read. 

While this book would hardly appeal to the casual boat- 
man, the professional and the ardent amateur will find it 
absorbing. The author doesn’t tell all you would require 
to be able to design a high-speed boat. On the other hand; 
he does explain much of the fundamental design theory that 
is too often left to inspiration or guesswork. W.M.C. 
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A SEAGOING LIBRARY 












SAILING TO WIN 


Newly revised, especially the rules. The 
rest still remains the keenest, most prac- 
tical book on racing. Nearly 100 drawings 
and 16 pages of photographs. $4.00 


A CRUISING GUIDE TO THE 


CHESAPEAKE 


A new guide to old waters, which is being 
welcomed by a surprisingly large audi- 
ence. Many annotated charts and illus- 
trations. $5.00 


A CRUISING GUIDE TO THE 
NEW ENGLAND COAST 


Always the standard, with a new revision 
just in time for Christmas. Over 50 illus- 
trations. $6.00 


THE ABC OF BOAT SAILING 


Year in, year out, the best beginner’s 
book and best refresher for old salts. Il- 
lustrated with photographs and line draw- 
ings. $2.50 


SCIENTIFIC SAILBOAT RACING 


A brilliant, unorthodox approach to get- 
ting more speed and more victories out 
of a small boat. 82 pages of wee 

4.00 


THE ART OF KNOTTING 
AND SPLICING 


581 remarkably instructive photographs 
in a book every sailor will cherish. $6.00 


A GLOSSARY OF SEA TERMS 


Standard for the yachtsman’s library. 


5000 entries. Illustrated. $3.50 
POWER FOR THE SMALL BOAT 
A favorite YACHTING contributor 


sums up all his points—selection, main- 
tenance, restoration, etc. More than 60 
drawings and charts. $3.00 


ELEMENTS OF YACHT DESIGN 


For both professional and amateur, in- 
dispensable to everyone interested in de- 
sign of all types. Plans, photographs and 
diagrams. $5.00 


432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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NORTON “Books that Live” 
on the Sea 


——E—————EE— 
SUCCESSFUL YACHT RACING 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY. One of America’s foremost 
racing skippers describes many significant points that 
help win races. He concentrates on hints and de- 
vices, ideas and approaches that have not been dis- 
cussed in other books. “No racing skipper can read 
this book without feeling that he has increased his 
knowledge of yacht racing.”—Yachting. wags HO 

4.00 


A SAILOR’S TREASURY 


Being the myths and superstitions, lore, 
legends and yarns, the cries, epithets and 
salty speech of the American sailorman in 
the days of oak and canvas. 


By FRANK SHAY. “A most worthwhile job ...a well 
packed ditty-bag full of things that every sailor cher- 
ishes.”—-Yachting. Illustrated by Edward A. Wilson. 


$3.75 


NORTH ATLANTIC 


Boat against Boat over 3,000 Miles 


By ADLARD COLES. Three small boats in the 1950 
Transatlantic Race, Newport-Bermuda-England. “A 
book for anyone who has ever held the helm.”— 
Boston Globe. Illustrated. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
W. W. NORTON & CO., 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y..3 
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The New 56'— like the Famous 65' 
is outstanding for its smart appearance, seaworthiness and 
luxurious comfort. A smaller craft, it naturally costs less 
to buy and less to operate. Your inquiries are invited. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC., 3250 N. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 








THURSTOR, 2 ally 


SPECIFIED 

ON THE RAVEN 

THE RAVE 

OF THE RACING WORLD 


You CAN afford new sails next 
year. Send for our quotation to 
meet your requirements. 








THURSTON 


WARREN 
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TALL SHIPS TO CATHAY, by Helen Augur (Doubleday & Co., 
Garden City, $3.00). When the Low family abandoned a 
dying Salem for New York, about 1825, the business office 
was established in the downtown district but the home was 
located on Brooklyn Heights. Seth Low, head of the house, 
had 11 sons and daughters, and 10 of them married, most 
of them having large families, so that there was soon a colony 
of Lows. When the story opens, in 1829, a few venturesome 
merchants from the western world had gained a toehold in 
China, at Canton; here they were strictly limited to their 
narrow strip in which the Fankwi (foreign devils) were 
tolerated. Among them was William Low, brother of Seth. 
He was a partner in Russell & Co., of Boston, and went out 
to Canton with his wife and niece. Foreign women had to 
live in the Portuguese settlement of Macao, none being 
allowed in Canton. 

_In those days a young merchant went out to Canton and 
made a fortune in a few years, dealing only with a certain 
small group of Chinese. Among them was the fabulous 
Houqua, who took a fancy to Americans and especially to the 
Lows. He was probably one of the richest men in the world 
and he helped the Americans to buck the British monopoly 
of the East India Company. 

The Lows were prolific letter writers and Miss Augur has 
drawn freely on these family records to produce an inter- 


_ esting and sprightly narrative. She indulges in a good many 


imaginary conversations and, I think, over writes some of 
her nautical scenes, perhaps assigns too much credit for the 
design and construction of the clipper ships to Captain N. B. 


_ Palmer, though he was a man who had a good eye for a ship. 


| and sail clippers. 





The illustrations are delightful, being mostly from con- 
temporary paintings, photographs and prints and I wish 
there were more of them. They include portraits of the Lows 
and some of their ships. Altogether a delightful yarn of the 
days when American merchants were spreading all over the, 
world a century ago and showing John Bull how to build 
C.H.H. 


AS THE SAILOR LOVES THE SEA, by Ballard Hadman 
(Harper and Brothers, $3). When Mrs. Hadman went to 
Alaska 13 years ago, intending to spend a few weeks there 
painting while she visited her brothers, she did not think 
she would “miss too many boats.” Alaskans use the expres- 
sion for those who have come to love Alaska and remain in 
“this far-flung land’s end.” 

One of her brothers, Charlie, went farther north and left 
John, another brother, to fish alone. The author volunteered 
to go as the latter’s crew. He warned her that she could not 
be a passenger but had to work. She learned the troller’s 
life the hard way and came to know his elemental environ- 
ment, the world of tiderips and great ocean seas on which 
he risked disaster. 

John, who felt cheated when his sister’s marriage to Rob- 
bie meant loss of a cook-helper, had the last laugh a year 
later when she was “expecting.” 

Medical bills put a dent in the family funds. When small 


_ Jamie was old enough to take to the sea, Mrs. Hadman 


waited no longer to resume the role of commercial fisher- 
woman on her husband’s boat. 

The author has written an amusing account—hearty at 
times—of making a living from the sea. In all truthfulness 
she states in her book, “Alaska has taught me the fullest 
respect for the essential dignity of man, whose station in 
life has so little bearing in the last analysis.” 

Mrs. Hadman did all of the pencil illustrations for her 
book. Preston C. SANDBO 


SKHNG ON WATER by Jack Andresen (Thomson & Co., 
N. Y., 1950, $3.50). Probably the most authoritative work 
ever written on the subject, this 144-page book, well illus- 
trated with drawings and photographs, covers every phase 
of this fascinating and graceful sport. Equipment, funda- 
mentals, slalom, jumping, and trick riding as well as boat 
handling, history and rules of the sport are covered. 

W. H. peF 
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COLORADO RIVER MARATHON 


(Continued from page 66) 


The utility racing boats lasted through the 115-mile 
grind, some of them with damage, but every one of them 
with credit to her designer and builder. Great credit must 
go to the fleet of patrol boats. They didn’t run the 115 miles 
but they proved the dependability of the modern outboard 
boat and motor. The winner swamped several times, bailed 
out and got going again. One of the late finishers borrowed 
tools from a patrol boat to tear down his engine and get go- 
ing again after swamping out. Several gave up the race to 
help contestants in real trouble. 

Previous winners didn’t fare well. Johnny Drake, winner 
of the first Colorado Marathon, led the race at Topock on 
the way out, but flipped. Lee Burris, the winner in Class C 
and sweepstakes winner last year, knocked a hole in his 
boat. Harold Gaston, the perennial winner in Class E, hit a 
log boom. 

The first three place winners, by classes: 

Class A—(1) Bud David, 4:38:30; (2) Bill Roland, 
5:51:12; (3) Noel Byers, 8:06:39. Class B—(1) Raymond 
Richman, 3:42:21; (2) John Alden, 3:55:50; (3) Bob 
Knapp, 3:58:24. Class C—(1) W. C. Kaiser, 4:31:09; (2) 
W. J. England, 5:13:45; (3) Hugh Firkins, 5:54:30. Class 
D—(1) Bill Mills, 3:38:10; (2) §. C. Richmond, 8:41:10; 
(3) Walt Rigsbee, 3:42:58. Class E-(1) Devane Smiley, 
3:56:18; (2) John R. Case, 4:14:19. Class F—(1) Smith 
Weeks, 4:24:52; (2) Tom Ryan, 6:25:26. 

Kent Hrrcucock 


MIAMI’S AMERICAN LEGION 
CONVENTION REGATTA 
(Continued from page 66) 


ley, of St. Petersburg, the BUs and Lew Koehler, of Miami, 
the E and Fs. Fort Lauderdale’s Bill Mosely and Gordon 
Gentry, of West Palm Beach, took the AU hydros and BU 
hydros respectively. John Ferlita was over from Tampa to 
head the Florida Family runabouts as usual while Henry 
Crutchfield, of Sebring, won the C service and Jack Scarbor- 
ough, of Lake Placid, the C racing. ‘ 

In the inboards Commodore Sonny Jones, of the Pelican 
Harbor fleet, swept the D and E service class and clubmate 
Ivan Tarbert the Z (48’) racing runabouts. Sherman Critch- 
field, of the St. Petersburg Y.C. fleet, was just nosed out in 
the E racing runabouts by D. C. Keisacker, of Miami. 
Keisacker, who was driving Judson Tanner’s Puzzler, was 
later seriously injured in the free-for-all and the race was 
stopped and cancelled. St. Pete ruled the Y hydros with the 
Sam Crooks-Swede Stromstedt combination taking both 
heats and tying on points. The 135 hydros brought down 
two of the earliest arrivals for Florida’s winter circuit. Clar- 
ence Collins and Warren Tucker, both from Norfolk, Va., 
won both heats with Norm Bradford, of St. Petersburg, 
placing third. 

m As part of its annual Orange Bowl festivities, Miami is 
staging a combined inboard and outboard regatta on Dec. 
29-30 over a new course laid out in a protected spot among 
the islands of Biscayne Bay. According to race committee 
chairman Sam Griffith, the feature event is expected to at- 
tract the following unlimiteds: Jack Schafer’s new twin- 
Allison, three-pointer, Al Fallon’s Miss Great Lakes II, Joe 
Schoenith’s Gale II, Horace Dodge’s Hornet and My Sweetie, 
the Dossins’ Miss Pepsi and Col Thompson’s Miss Supertest. 
Schafer hopes to take a crack at Slo-Mo-Shun’s world record 
in Miami. Any boat running in the Orange Bowl regatta will 
be offered free covered storage in Miami for the balance of 
the Citrus Circuit racing season. VivyaANn HALL 































37'-7" SLOOP OR YAWL 











LWL 26'0” Mahogany or 
BEAM 9'3” Oregon pine 
DRAFT 5’6” over oak framing 
SAIL 638 SF bronze fastened. 
Sleeps four | gn in Mahogany cabin 
with enclosed and trim. 
head, S.S. rig and 
full galley. Egyptian 
W.T. cockpit. Cotton 
Gray auxiliary Sails 
ager 

Delivered here Spring 1952, fully complete $15,000 

33’ FORTUNA cruising auxiliary cutter $13,000 
35’ racing auxiliary, sleeps three $ 8,000 
30’ NORSEMAN cruising auxiliary for four $ 7,900 
29’ DRAGON Olympic Class racing sloops $ 3,950 
24’ HONEYMOON cruising auxiliary $ 4,450 
18’ OSLO centerboard daysailing sloops $ 950 


Firm contract, guaranteed delivery and satisfaction 


NORGE YY BOATS 


348 POST ROAD DARIEN 5-2376 
DARIEN, mS . CONN. 











STAINLESS STEEL SAILBOAT FITTINGS 
by Kace-Lite 


Equip your yacht with RACE-LITE hardware 
and be assured of a successful racing season. 
For strength, lightness and dependable perform- 
ance, RACE-LITE is the ultimate in fittings 
Over 40 pre-tested 
fittings—all in stainless steel. Write for catalog. 


for boats of all classes. 





RACE-LITE DIV. 


Be Right 
With E. F. GRIFFITHS CO. 
RACE-LITE! 346 E. Walnut Lane, Phila., 44, Pa. 

















DUTCH BUILT YACHTS 
Ince. Sole U. S. Agent for 


FIRST EXPORT ASSOCIATION 

OF DUTCH SHIPBUILDERS 

73 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. Tel. Greenwich 8-0630 
Miomi, Fla. office, 2332 Biscayne Boulevard. Tel. Miami 3-1555 






_40-FOOT EXPRESS STEEL CRUISER 
DELIVERED NEW YORK $12,990. 

See This Boat at the N. Y. MOTOR BOAT SHOW. Immediate Delivery 

We are building for American yachtsmen: custom-built yachts (your or our 


WooD design) 56’, 71’, and 81’, other designs up to 200’. STEEL 



































































A BETTER way 
TO LIGHT YOUR BOAT 


Stickell Marine Lighting 
Converter and _ Battery 
Charger converts 110 AC 
shore current to your 
present boat light system. 


No rewiring and no chang- 
ing of lights. Does not use 
batteries for lights. Keeps 


Write or wire for full batteries fully charged. 


information today. 


-=cw 
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STICKELL-WHEELER YACHT COMPANY 


1616 MT. ROYAL AVENUE, BALTIMORE 17, MD. 








NEW YORK 
BOAT SHOW 


Space B-6—Center Aisle 
Main Floor 


See our 16 foot 
“Dyeresin" Utility 


GLAMOUR GIRL 


Safe — Speedy — 
Seaworthy and Successful 





Builders of the largest Plastic 
Vessels to date. Sail, Power and 


Auxiliary. Dyer Dinks — Dyer Dhows 








RHODE ISLAND j 


WARREN 


“Leading The Tender World’ 
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' BLUDWORTH MARINE, 92 Gold St., New York 38 * 


| Please send details DEPTHOMETER 





TEL.: LAFAYETTE 7150 
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SOUTHERN CIRCUIT 
(Continued from page 42) 


Past winners: 

Fr. LaupERDALE-Cat Cay Race: 1947—Stormy Weather, Fred 
Temple; 1948—Ocean Queen, R. M. Demere; 1949—Katuna, 
Gilbert Verney; 1950—Malabar XIII, Kennon Jewett;. 1951—Lady 
Patty, James W. Crawford, Jr. 


Sir THoMas Lipton Cup: 1928—Lady Patsy II, Arthur Kelly; 
1929, ’30, ’°31—Marchioness, Don H. Conkling; 1932, °33, ’35— 
Melody, Wirth M. Munroe; 1936—Water Witch, C. A. Hansen; 
1937—Babe, Hugh M. Matheson; 1938—Abenaki, H. E. Davock; 
1939—Stormy Weather, R. W. Johnson; 1940—Tejeria, T. G. 
Hoster; 1941—Belisarius, E. S. Bradford; 1947—Bear Cub, L. 
Eric Jones; 1948—Revonoc, Harvey Conover; 1949—Tiny Teal, 
Palmer H. Langdon; 1950—Ticonderoga, Allen Carlyle; 1951— 
Larry, Jacobo L. Cabassa. 


Miamri-Nassau: 1934—Vamarie, Vadim S. Makaroff; 1935— 
Aweigh, Lawrence M. Balliere; 1936—Water Witch, C. A. Han- 
sen; 1937, ’38, ’°39—Stormy Weather, R. W. Johnson; 1940, ’41— 
Stormy Weather, W. H. Labrot; 1947—Revonoc, Harvey Con- 
over; 1948—Ciclon, Alfonso Gomez-Mena; 1949, ’50—Blitzen, 
Ernest Grates and Murray Knapp; 1951—Revonoc, Harvey Con- 


over. 





Sr. Pererspurc-Havana: 1930—Haligonian, Houston Wall; 
1931—Sunshine, H. S. Denniston; 1932—Windjammer, Garner 
H. Tullis; 1933, ’34—Haligonian, Houston Wall; 1935—Vamarie, 
Vadim S. Makaroff; 1936—Venturer, Edward Spence; 1937—Babe, 
H. M. Matheson, Jr.; 1938—Starlight, Albert B. Fay; 1939—Blitzen, 
R. J. Reynolds, Jr.; 1940—Good News, R. W. Johnson; 1941— 
Gulf Stream, Dudley Sharp; 1946—Den-E-Von, Edward Spence; 
1947—Ciclon, M. Munoz Bustamente; 1948—Windjammer II, 
Garner Tullis; 1949—Tiny Teal, Richard Bertram (Palmer Lang- 
don, owner); 1950—Windigo, W. S. Gubelmann; 1951—Lady 
Patty, James Crawford, Jr. 


Nassau Y.C. Cup: 1940, ’41—Good News, Robert W. Johnson; 
1948—Starlight, James Brickell; 1949—Malabar XIII, Morgan 
Butler; 1950—Onkahya, George Sollitt; 1951—Caribbee, Carleton 
Mitchell. 





GoveRNor OF FLormpa Cur: 1941—tie, Stormy Weather, W. 
H. Labrot, Gulf Stream, Dudley Sharp; 1947—Ciclon, M. Munoz 
Bustamente; 1948—Stormy Weather, Fred Temple; 1949—Tiny 
Teal, Palmer Langdon; 1950—Windigo, W. S. Gubelmann; 1951— 
Belle of the West, W. A. Erwin. 


M.I.T., NORTHEASTERN, AND 
PRINCETON WIN INTERSECTIONALS 


(Continued from page 67) 


The Danmark Trophy, on the Thames, drew a dozen 
teams and fine conditions. In splendid racing, five teams, 
Coast Guard, Dartmouth, M.I.T., Navy, and Tufts, had 
turns at the lead, before the Engineers pulled 11 points 
ahead in the last five races. Tech tallied 235 to host Coast 
Guard’s 224 and Tufts’ 220. Favored Harvard, missing two 
races due to a mishap, edged Navy, 212 to 210 for fifth 
place as Dartmouth scored 194, Cornell 168, Brown 150, 
Webb 145, Yale 136, McGill 132, and Williams 109. Jake 
Kerwin, who was Howard Faweett’s crew last year, led a 
Tech team of Edward Melaika, John Rieman, and Larry 
Buckland to victory as he topped his division with 122 points 
to 104 for Dartmouth’s Larry Conover. The regatta high- 
point honors went to Kenneth Cook, of Tufts, with 134 
points against 126 for George Wagner, of the Cadets. 

The 2nd annual New York Invitation Regatta for the 
Henry Nevins Memorial Trophy was marred by an almost 





complete absence of wind; in two days only four races could 
be sailed in each division. Hanging onto an early lead, de- 
spite four Princeton wins in the last five races, Northeastern 
eked out a 50-49 victory. New York-State Maritime scored 
46, Tufts 43, King’s Point 42. Bob Marks, of Northeastern, 
won high point honors by topping Bob O’Connor of King’s 
Point in his division a 24-19, while his teammate, Robert 
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Marsh ended in a triple tie with “Bud” Foulke, of Princeton, | 


and Ted Johnson, of Tufts. 

Consistent sailing on Foulke’s part gave Princeton the 
Pine Trophy, contested this year in the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy’s new Raven Class fleet as an intersectional regatta re- 
placing the former Eastern Star Class Championship. Three 
firsts, two seconds, a fourth, and one fifth gave the Tiger 
crew 47 points. Tufts took second with 44, winning two 


firsts, and Harvard’s Charley Hoppin in third place with 40, | 
also won two races. Williams scored 36, Coast Guard 30, | 
LEONARD M. FOwLE | 


Stevens 23, and Haverford 22. 


NEW MILITARY SMALL CRAFT 


(Continued from page 68) 


Union Drydock, Tacoma Boatbuilding, Berg Shipyard, Henry 
B. Nevins, Harbor Boatbuilding, Frank L. Sample, Burger, 
Grebe, Quincy Adams and Consolidated Shipbuilding, which 
is the lead yard. 

Whereas the AM and AMS types are developments of 
World War II craft, a new type of sweeper is the 57’ MSB 








(minesweeping boat). Of 15’ beam and 30 tons light | 


displacement, they are of shallow draft, are for harbor and 
inshore work, and can be transported on the decks of ocean- 
going craft. Designed by the Bureau of Ships, they are being 
built by Simms Bros., Tacoma Boat Building, South Coast 
Co., Peterson Bros., Owens Yacht Co., Sea Beaver Corp., 


Miami Shipbuilding and John Trumpy & Sons, which is the | 


lead yard. All of these craft are of wood, but Defoe has 
been awarded a contract to build two-all-plastic 57-foot 
boats to standard MSB design. 

Insofar as the construction of wooden minesweepers is 
concerned, a recent release by the Bureau of Ships illustrates 


the efforts which the Navy is making to effect material | 


savings and improve methods of construction. 
“The idea,” states the release, “is to increase the length of 
planking used on naval vessels and thus to reduce the num- 


ber of fastenings between the timbers. Basically, the plan | 
consists of adopting glued scarf- or notched-joints in| 
the planking. A vertical V scarf will be used. It is made by | 
a new scarfing machine which employs the principle of the | 
gang saw. Adhesives of an intermediate setting type, durable | 


in salt water, will be used. Instead of using only solid mem- 
bers in planking ships, shipbuilders will be encouraged to 
use the new scarfed material, which can be furnished in any 
lengths. There is more lumber available for this purpose, 
since more than 5000 mills can furnish shorter lengths for 
scarfing, while only about 50 mills can furnish longer lengths. 

“With more long planking available for shipbuilding, the 
number of connections needed to fasten the planks together 





will be decreased. These butt joints each have six silicon | 


bronze fasteners. Silicon bronze, of which copper is a com- 
ponent material, is a highly critical and scarce item. In 
wooden minesweepers built with a 24-foot lineal average 
planking, there are approximately 996 butt joints, each of 
which costs roughly $10. If the length of the planking is 
increased to 32 feet, about one-third of these butt joints 
will be eliminated, thus saving nearly 2000 silicon bronze 
fasteners per vessel. A $3,320 dollar saving per vessel will be 
realized in planking installation alone, through reduced ma- 
terial and labor costs. The reduced labor cost in installation 
offsets the differences in costs of scarfed lumber. 











U.S. Navy photo 
The Puget Sound Navy Shipyard has built a large number of 
12’ plastic wherries from a Bureau design 









Grooms hair handsomely yet 
hair looks so natural. 


Never looks or feels greasy. 


The Auisioerst of Waie'Tonice. 

















NOW BUILDING 
New Welded Steel 


MOTOR-SAILER 
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This is one of a number of outstanding designs now building both here 


and abroad. 


This vessel is 78’ L.O.A., 65’ L.W.L., 18’ Beam, and with but 5’-9"" 
Draft. She is unique in that she has a centerboard and a more effective 
Sail Plan than is customary on boats of this type. The power is Diesel. 


Luxurious accommodations with large deckhouse for owner and guests 
and excellent accommodations for crew. Unusually large engine room. 


For design and engineering services consult 


PHILIP L. 


11 BROADWAY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


RHODES 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
MARINE ENGINEERS 























U.S. Navy photo 
One of four 40’ rescue boats designed by the Bureau of Ships 
and built for the Air Force by the Boston Naval Shipyard 


“Before World War II, solid timbers up to 32 feet in 
length were more readily available than they are today. 
As the supply of virgin timber decreased, the supply of long 
timbers is also decreasing. Builders have been forced, there- 
fore, to use shorter timbers, resulting in a greater number 
of butt joints. The glued scarf joints will be nearly as strong 
as the solid timbers, with strengths of roughly 85-95 percent 
of the solid planking. In addition, loss of strength here will 
be compensated by the decreased number of butt joints 
which are also less strong than continuous planking. A final 
advantage arising from the use of this new technique will be 
reduced weights of naval vessels. On a small wooden mine- 
sweeper, for example, there will be approximately 1000 
pounds less weight due to the decreased use of metal in the 
construction.” 

Landing Craft. What is undoubtedly a unique develop- 
ment in landing craft construction is the Navy’s vlan of 
contracting for the building of some 500 plastic 36’ LCVPs. 
Five prototype plastic LCVPs of varying hull forms had 
already been built, three by Marco Chemicals Inc. and two 
by Anchorage Plastics Corp. Marco Chemicals Inc. also de- 
veloped the new method of construction and built a large 
prototyve section. It is understood that the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard (which has completed a number of plastic 
landing craft) is currently making the molds, which subse- 
quently will be made available to private builders. These 
craft will have “Power Pak” propulsion units. 

Contracts for the construction of 35 Landing Ships, 
Utility (LSU) have recently been awarded to Island Dock, 
Inc., Reynolds Ship Repair, Marietta Mfr. Co., and Port 
Huston Iron Works. The LSUs are, basically the same as the 
LCTs of World War II, but their designation has been 
changed because of their many additional functions. Of 180 
tons displacement, they are 115’1” ].o.a. and 34’ beam. No 
information is as yet available concerning the 56-foot steel 
LCM (6)s and the larger LCM(8)s, except that the design 
work will probably be accomplished by a design agent. 

Patrol and Utility Craft. A wide variety of craft in this 
designation is under construction. A large fleet of 37’ wooden 
patrol boats, designed bv the Transvortation Corns, is being 
built by the Matthews Co., while The Oxford Boatbuilding 
Co. has four 33’ utility boats under construction for the 
Navy. Built of wood and designed by the Boston Naval 
Shipyard, the latter are powered by a new type 105-hp. 
Gray diesel. Winner is molding two plastic 28’ personnel 
boats which are also powered by Gray diesels and identical 
boats are being built by the Philadelphia Naval Shipvard. 
An experimental 26’ motor whaleboat, also of plastic, is 
under construction at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

Utility craft included in the current building program 
are 450’ steel harbor tugs, 10 of which are being built by 
the Roamer Boat Co.; 65’ steel cargo passenger boats, of 
which a number are being built by Higgins; 100’ steel 
harbor tugs, which are being built by both Avondale and 
Higgins; and a small group of 65’ steel tugs, the builders of 
which include Fellows & Stewart. Included in the service 
craft program is a wide variety of various types of barges. 
Revamping of the designs of most of the smaller types of 
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craft is being done by the Bureau of Ships, assisted by W. R. 
Chance, of Washington. One of Chance’s recent jobs was the 
complete redesign of the 45-foot picket boat. 

Coast Guard Construction. The Coast Guard’s Testing 
and Development Division has long been one of the most 
active proponents of experimental plastic construction. Dur- 
ing the past year YacuTnc has reported on the 24’ ramp- 
type plastic cargo boat built for them by the Anchorage 
Plastics Corp., and on the four 26’ plastic Monomoy pulling 
boats currently being constructed by Lunn Laminates. 

One of the Coast Guard’s most interesting building pro- 
grams concerns their recently developed 40’ general utility 
boats. Four models with similar hull lines have been built 
of laminated wood, steel, plywood and plastic. The coming 
year will see these craft undergoing exhaustive tests to com- 
pare relative advantages of the different materials under 
service conditions. 

Within the past few months the Coast Guard Academy, at 
New London, Conn., has taken delivery of eight plastic 
Ravens built by the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corp., and four 
knockabouts built by the Anchorage Plastics Corp. 

It is interesting to note that in every case the Coast Guard 
has used the same hull lines for their plastic boats as have 
previously been used for construction using other materials 
so that direct comparisons between the materials may be 
obtained. 

The Bureau of Ships, the Transportation Research and 
Development Station of the Army's Transportation Corps 
and the Coast Guard all agree that it would be premature, 
at this time, to attempt to make any conclusive evaluation of 
plastics as a boat building material. The consensus is, how- 
ever, that it gives every indication of measuring up to ex- 
pectations and that increasing numbers of small craft will 
be built of it. Development work, including working out of 
some of the “loose ends,” is now well underway by Marco 
Chemicals, Inc., and W. R. Chance. 

By early spring the Navy Department hopes to have con- 
cluded exhaustive comparison studies wherein plastic hulls 
have been tested against wood and steel for both impact 
and compression. Identical tests will be made at three dif- 
ferent Navy Yards and the results will be tabulated. In this 
connection the Coast Guard reports that they have had 
marked success in repairing plastic hulls and that a repaired 
structure possesses a minimum of 70 per cent of the strength 
of the original hull. From the Bureau of Ships comes the 
statement that, as yet, a plastic which is suitable for boat 
construction and which is also fire resistant has not yet been 
developed. This statement is hardly surprising in view of the 
fact that the military’s idea of “fire resistant” is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the yachtsman! 

That the foregoing is not the complete story of current 
war craft design and construction is self-evident, as there 
are innumerable aspects of the overall picture which neces- 
sarily fall under the classification of restricted information. 
It is, however, indicative of the development, design and 
construction both projected and “in work.” In addition to the 
contribution which the craft produced will make to the 
nation’s defense program, the lessons learned in their design 
and construction will contribute immeasurably to the pleasure 
boat of tomorrow. 





U.S. Coast Guard 


The steel model of the Coast Guard's 40-foot utility boat. Others 
have been built of wood, plywood and plastic 
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NIPPON KOGAKU’S MIKRON BINOCULARS 
COMPARE WITH THE WORLD’S BEST 


(In all but Price) 
6x15 $35.40 

































































6x30 77.40 
7x35 83.40 
7x50 99.00 
8x30 95.40 


Leather Cased 
Coated Lenses 
Prices Include 209% Tax. 
The Japanese firm which 
created the famous Nikor 
Camera lens, builds a giass 
of such precision it is the 
envy of the optical world. 
For further information write: Prepaid if Check with order 


SAILORS SURPLUS INC., Orangeburg 11, N. Y. 

















FIFTEEN YEARS 
OF SATISFACTION 


The 10 Meter “Charette” 
(pictured), now owned by 
Alexander P. Morgan, has 
been outfitted with Larsen 
sails for 15 years, order- 
ing three suits in that 
time. Such Loyalty must 
have been warranted. 





LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmakers « 
50 WARREN STREET 3 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 















Everybody loves 


Champagne for Christmas 
American Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 














VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 
Milford, Delaware 
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FEATURES 
Length 41’ Beam 11'8” 
Draft 3/2" 
Sleeps 6 e 2 toilets e Speeds 
to 24 MPH available e Electric 
water pressure system e Hot 
water and shower available e 
Complete flying bridge with 
controls e Dual Controls and 
Navy Top available e Fishing 
Chairs on Bridge, Fish Box and 
other fishing gear available. 
* ok x 
Write today for free catalog 


“Wherever you 


A LARGER, LoncER MATTHEWS 
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The new “41” Double Cabin with Flying Bridge is most complete. 






HE smoothest riding Matthews we've ever built—the 
__ ahs Double Cabin Flying Bridge. The extra foot of 
length makes a surprising difference in the interior and a 
notable improvement in her near perfect hull performance. 


Take the wheel and experience her easy handling—note 
the improved visibility ahead with the slightly lowered 
freeboard at the stem. 


The “41” Double Cabin with Flying Bridge is now being 
demonstrated in the water at our Miami branch office. 
You are cordially invited to stop in and see her. 
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THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 
In Miami— Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Boulevard 














cruise 


you’l! find a Matthews“ 
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AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUG 


Improves Ship-to-Shore 


Telephone Reception 


New Auto-Lite Resistor Spark Plug with 
built-in 10,000 ohm Resistor improves radio 
reception* so important to ship-to-shore com- 
munication—offers you smoother perform- 
ance... gas saving economy .. . up to 200% 
longer electrode life. 


*Within 35 mv/m from 540 ke. to 150 me. at 50 ft. 


AUTO-LITE 
Quttoal © 


SPARK PLUG 


a | 
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SPARK PLUG 





\ Waterproof —Flashproof 
') for Greater Safety at Sea.. 


id This Auto-Lite Shielded Spark Plug is com- 
pletely waterproof for easier starting through 
elimination of electrical leakage over the top 
of the plug. Its unique construction makes 
it explosion proof to eliminate fire hazard 
from ‘‘flashover’’. 


Gives Reliable Outboard 


Engine Performance 


Auto-Lite ‘‘Outboard”’ Spark Plug has clipped 
side electrodes to aid in starting and to help 
reduce the gap-bridging tendencies of certain 
engines. Insist on this outstanding performer 
for your outboard engine. 


e 
" 
EA 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


e¢ oa 2 2 a9 
Ignition Engineered Toledo 1, Ohio Sarnia, Ontario 


AUTO-LIT 


Tune in "SUSPENSE!"... CBS Radio Mon 


Auto-Lite Spark Plugs—Patented U.S.A, 


s... CBS Television Tuesdays 


Marine Equipment and Service 


when and where you want it in Florida! 





Ready to serve you are fourteen sales Diesel and the larger units built by 
and service depots on both Florida coasts Cleveland Diesel. So whether you need a 
and the Bahamas. Each is fully equipped small part or a complete repowering 
to supply complete service and parts for job, just glance at the map and see 
General Motors marine engines, including where you can get what you want 
the Series 71 engines built by Detroit promptly and efficiently. 





JACKSONVILLE 


TALLAHASSEE ST. AUG 
. AUGUSTINE 


Marine Dealers in Florida 
oo. the Bohamas ; DAYTONA BEACH 


Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. 


Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. FORT PIERCE 
General Motors Corp. — 
t/o Thompson Enterprises, 
¢ 4. By Huglen, Manager : 
Ave. ‘Florida Diesel Engine Sales 
ee ted 
Dale Skoug, Supervisor oan FT. MYERS 
nage TAMPA 
-.-- §ACKSONVILLE  —E._ General Engine & Equipment © 
. Florida Diesel Engine Sales, Co. 
| ‘Distributors 92 Grand Central Avenue 
' 332 East Bay Street Ss, Dyble, Owner | 
Eric G. Duerk, Manager . : - SCALA 
SEBRING | - Russ Bingam & Son 
H. N. Webster Heating & 425 .N. Magnolia Avenue 
Cooling, Inc. Russ Bingam, Owner | 
Ridgewood Dr. and Eucalyptus €§ TALLAHASSEE 
¥ ‘Arthur F. Swain 
. N, Webster, Owner 711 Railroad Avenue a cf" 
WEST PALM BEACH = Arthur F. Swain, Owner KEY west PgaeBE” 
Marine Engine & Equip. Co. BAHAMA ISLANDS— | 
R.-L. Tarver, Owner NASSAU ce 
1713 North Dixie Symonette Shipyards, Ltd. oe 


NASSAU 
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FLORIDA DIESEL ENGINE SALES DISTRIBUTOR: 


Detroit Diesel Engine Division 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 


332 East Bay Street + Jacksonville, Fla. GENERAL MOTORS 





